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Make your next drink a better drink. Whether you prefer a cocktail 

or a highball, Lord Calvert offers a unique flavor and distinctive lightness matched by no 
other whiskey in the world. For, of all the millions of gallons we distill, only the 

very choicest are set aside for this distinguished whiskey. So tonight, 


at home or at your favorite bar, enjoy Lord Calvert... the whiskey of distinction. 


For Men of Distinction... LORD CALVE RT 


BLENDED WHISKEY. 86.8 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., N.Y.C. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY KARSH OF OTTAWA 


MR. PATRICK L. NOLET — distin- 
guished business executive. Or- 
bhaned as a boy, he was adopted 
by W. R. Miles, who was then 
pioneering a California trucking 
concern. After graduating from 
school, Pat started as a truck 
driver and worked his way to the 
top. At 23, he was made a full 
partner. Under his guidance the 
firm of Miles & Sons, serving 
rich San Joaquin Valley, became 
the largest of its kind in the 
world. Today Mr. Nolet directs 
five other organizations and is an 
ardent civic leader. His private 
duck club, which accommodates 
40 guests, offers some of America’s 
finest shooting. 
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The chart below shows how you can stretch your 
wardrobe with Haggar Slacks. And, because Haggar Slacks 
are so versatile, and come in so many beautiful shades 
and patterns, you’re sure to find your perfect Haggar 
Slacks combinations. 


Made from the pick of America’s finest fabrics, Haggar 
Slacks fit better, look better... are better. They’re 
America’s best known trouser value. 


Use the Haggar Pant-O-Rama to select your Haggar Slacks com- 


binations at your favorite men’s wear or department store. 


3 pairs for $19.95 


TAILORING 4 
assunesSOKpearter FIT 
QV> 


HAGGAR CO., DALLAS 
Other Haggar Slacks $5.95 - $17.95 
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It took people of Harper’s Ferry a while to find out what 
had struck their town, and it took them even longer to do 
anything about it. What had struck was revolution. 
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Nash Motors Division, Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit 32, Michs 


Oe there was a notoriously unlucky sportsman who 
drove to Emptycreel Creek in his new 1952 Nash 
Golden Airflyte. While he was setting up his flyrod the 
local expert came by and said, “Lucky you wasn’t here 
yesterday—fishing was terrible. Oughta be perfect today!” 

Sure enough, in no time at all the sportsman had his 
limit of brown trout, all over eighteen inches, including 
Old Ironsides, the legendary tackle-buster whose jaws were 
festooned with rusty hooks. 

After the reporters had interviewed him and the news- 
reel cameramen had taken pictures of him holding Old 
Tronsides, the sportsman went back to his Nash Airfl yle, 
made up the Twin Beds and lay down to take anap... 

“Wake up!” said his wife, shaking him. “This is the 
morning you were going to help me with the »spring 
housecleaning.” 

“Huh?” said the sportsman, sitting up in bed. “Oh 
boy—what a dream! Sorry, honey—but I got a date 
with Destiny!” 

Hastily the sportsman dressed and drove to the near- 
est Nash Dealer, where he traded in his old car on a 1952 
Ambassador Airflyte. 

“Besides the Twin Beds,” said the Dealer, “it has 
Reclining Airliner Seats, a new Super-Jetfire Engine 
that’s hotter than the one that set a stock-car record of 
102.46 miles an hour last year, and better eye-level 
visibility than any car on the road—not to mention new 
Dual-Range Hydra-Matic Transmission, new glare- 
free Solex Glass, improved Weather Eye Conditioned 
Air and—” 

“Just give me the keys, bub!” said the sportsman. 
“I’m in a hurry!” Then he transferred his gear into the 
new Nash and lit out for Emptycreel Creek. When he 
got there the local expert came by and said, “Too bad 
you wasn’t here yesterday—fishing was great! Crick’s 
muddy today, and they ain’t bitin!” 

“Yike!” said the sportsman. ‘What about Old Iron- 
sides?” : 

“Died last week of old age,” said the local expert. 
“Say, that’s some car you got there! "Bout fime you got 
an Airflyte. Has it changed your luck any?” 

“It sure has!” said the sportsman, happily. “If it 
wasn’t for Nash, I’d be helping my wife with the house- 
cleaning!” 


> 


MORAL: Those reporters would prob- 
ably have spelled his name wrong, anyway. 


SEE ALL 17 MODELS OF THE GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY NASH AIRFLYTE FOR 1952 


MAYFAIR—the slack that has 
everything! Cut for comfort— 
tailored for custom-like smartness 
—and equally “at home” for 
sports, business, or leisure. At 
leading stores. Write for name of 
nearest dealer. 


CORMAN & WASSISTIVAS ATI len 
BALTO. 18, MD. @ 2003a GIN. SaD A 
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tellit to TRUE « 67 West 44th St... New York 36, N.Y. 


Fat, BuLGY SPECIAL 


Just finished Ken W. Purdy’s very inter- 
esting article Pull Instead of Push (Jan.). 
My gripe is with the car bugs and hot-rod 
addicts. ‘They would like to shove the 
American public back in a cigar-box body 
ona chassis weighing as much as present- 
day machines, just so they will go like 
hell and take corners at 70 per! Front- 
wheel drive may be OK but when Purdy 
refers to the trunk area in our present- 
day “Detroit mistakes” as so much “useless 
overhanging metal,” I get mad! For the 
first time since I have owned a car I have 
enough trunk space in my late-model car 
to go on a vacation trip and still have 
room in the car for people. It’s wonder- 
ful! I would like to thank the car design- 
ers for this lat, bulgy, shining monster. 
Lay off Detroit, please. 

—Norman Vanderschel, Lubbock, Tex. 


Tue Crapper CREST 


The Funny Life photograph (March) 
of the plumbing storefront of Thomas 
Crapper in London, is not that of a crest, 
as your contributor so blithely states. It 
is a coat-of-arms, the Royal British arms 
to be exact. 

I am not trying to be pedantic, but this 
is a common mistake made by many 
Americans. The coat of arms includes the 
crest, but a coat-of-arms should never be 
called a crest. The crest is only that part 
of a coat-of-arms above the helmet. . . It 
is rather like calling an automobile a 
“windshield wiper.” 

—W. E. Hennessee, Heraldist, 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Meat Market Reports 


True is my favorite but one feature 
gets my goat. I refer to the Vargas picture 
of True Girls. ... 

That plug from the 


a guy in Eugene Ore- 
» gon (he must be 
Vargas’ father-in- 
law) moves me to 
ay(é come out in the 
open. In my opin- 
ion Vargas poses 
some of the most 
beautiful women in 
the world, and the 
resulting pictures 
make them look like 

female impersonators with falsies. 

Why don’t you hire a first-rate portrait 
photographer to show us what these girls 
are really like? Photography shows per- 
sonality better than painting, and it re- 
veals the natural symmetry of figures 
better. . . Artists make women look 
skinnier than they are nowadays. Red- 
blooded men like plenty of meat on their 
women. It is only other women who ad- 
mire the “boyish” form. . . 

—Reed O. Hulbert, Ashtabula, Ohio 


Well, Reed, in True you get both 
photo and painting. Just tear out the 


one you don’t like. 


A SKULL IN TWAIN 


The story Death Wind (Feb.) seemed 

a trifle exaggerated, so I dug out an old 

history book we had at home, to see if 
[Continued on page 6] 


When she says “Yes”... 


Be prepared for the big moment with an engagement ring 
youll be proud to slip on her finger. And make the combi- 
nation of engagement and wedding rings one she’ll be proud 


to wear as a symbol of your life-long partnership. 


Choose rings styled to these modern times and made of 
the newest precious jewelry metal... palladium, one of the 
platinum metals. This beautiful strong white metal mirrors 
the true color and natural brilliance of diamonds. The gems 
appear larger and more expensive when mounted in modern 
settings of palladium. 

Palladium rings in new handsome designs are available at 
your local jeweler. Go in and let him help you select several 
designs in the right price range—then take her in to make 
the final choice. 

Write us for your free copy of an informative booklet on 
all the precious jewelry metals, or for a nearby source of 
palladium jewelry. 


Ring mountings made of precious palladium, typical of the 


many different styles made by John Giovannetti, New 
York 19, N. Y. Available through your local jeweler. 


PALLADIUM 


PLATINUM METALS DIVISION * THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


AR OWNERS 
SAVE) GALLON OF 


Friction-Proof with Wynn’s 
When You Change 
Motor Oil for Spring 
SAVE A DIME every time you use a 
dollar’s worth of gas! Add Wynn’s 
Friction Proofing Oil to your motor 
oil every 1000 miles. Wynn’s secret 
compounds surface engine parts 
with a super-smooth “plating” that 
practically eliminates the rubbing, 
scraping friction drag that wastes 
up to half your car’s power. As a re- 
sult, you get more pep, more power 

on less gas. Try Wynn’s today. 


NEVER HIGHER THAN 


LT pint 


Exceptin Canada 


“AT SERVICE STATIONS, GARAGES, 
NEW CAR DEALERS 


WYNN OIL COMPANY? AZUSA, CALIFORNIA 


ry \- er a 
| ruely yours 
[Continued from page 4] 


this man Wetzel was mentioned. Sure 
cnough. . . Here is the story, from The 
Indian Wars of the United States, by 
Edward S. Ellis (Cassell Publishing Co., 
1892): 


While Colonel Brodhead was return- 
ing from his expedition into Indian 
country, a warrior approached .. . the 
encampment and called out that he 
wished to see the “big captain ... to 
make peace.” Colonel Brodhead told 
him to send over some of his chiefs. 
The Indian asked would they be 
harmed? The Colonel assured him they 
should not suffer the least injury. 

Under this guarantee, one of the 
chiefs crossed the river, and began 
conversation ... While thus engaged, 
a militiaman sneaked up behind the 
chief, whipped out a tomahawk he had 
concealed under his clothing, and clove 
the skull of the guest in twain. The 
name of this wretch was Wetzel, and 
he was never punished for his crime. 
The attempt to do so almost caused a 
revolution in a portion of the West, 
where the people regarded him as a 
hero. Since that day the miscreant has 
figured in unnumbered histories and 
romances as the ideal frontiersman. 


The date is not given, but the text indi- 
cates it occurred in 1779, when Wetzel 
was about 16 years old. 

—Max G. Winkel, St. Paul, Minn. 


Mau. Rossers’ Rive 


I was most interested in the article The 
Texas Ranger 


Rifle by Hart Stillwell 
(Feb.). . . In 1936 I 
was given a model 
95 Winchester 
.30-06 caliber rifle. 
It appears to have 
no. serial number. 
On the stock is an 
inlet  sterling-silver 
plate with this in- 
scription: Presented 
to HARRY Ss. NEW, 
Postmaster General, 
by Brent Glasscock 
and Avis Glasscock, 
1924. 

I have heard nu- 
merous theories about the engraved 
plate, one being that the Glasscocks were 
mail robbers and presented it to the Post- 
master General as a beau geste when 
finally apprehended. Tf any readers have 
information regarding — this particular 
rifle, I would be most interested. 


—David Vhay, Reno, Nev. 


EARPINNING SEASON Now OPEN 


I'll probably have my ears pinned back 
by hundreds of armchair detectives, but 

. the story Who Killed Sir Harry Oakes? 
(Feb.) should have been called Who Was 
Killed in Sir Harry Oakes’ Home? 

It was taken for granted that the body 
was that of Sir Harry, but no mention 
was made of fingerprints or dental work 
being checked. The face and genitals 
were burned, the face to prevent identi- 
fication, the genitals to confuse the situa- 


tion. The feathers were just an alter- 
thought to add confusion, as it did. The 
body was probably that of an escaped 
convict or some outcast who resembled 
Sir Harry except for facial features which 
the blowtorch took care of... The actual 
cause of death wasn’t determined by 
autopsy or medical examination, accord- 
ing to your story .. . assumed that the 
blows on the head caused the death. 

The gold turning up after the death 
was an important clue. Rich people have 
been known to disappear before, just to 
get away [rom it all. Sir Harry’s disap- 
pearance was planned well in advance. 
Schindler turned up facts that should 
have told him Sir Harry was alive. The 
man was noted for his ability to take care 
of himself. He was always armed, and 
slept with a gun under his pillow. . . I 
believe Sir Harry Oakes is still living... 
in quiet seclusion, probably on one of 
the remote islands of the Bahamas... . 

—O. L. Makinen, 
Negannee, Mich. 


O1LcaN Mystery SoLvep 


In re Brother Voorhees criticism [Feb. 
Truely Yours] of Ronfor’s engineer's 
oil can being in a 
“spilling position.” 

. I’ve been “‘cuss- 
ing” and _ praising 
engineers for forty 
years as brakeman 
and conductor on 
a coal road for the 
L. & N. and with 
the spout down is the way you find an 
engineer when he is oiling around the 
engine. . . 

With due respect to Brother Voorhees 
having been around so much, he has evi- 
dently never worked for the L. & N. 
Early in the century we had a master 
mechanic who would rather part with 
his whiskers than a pint of oil, so he made 
an oil can that would not spill. It has a 
valve in the spout, operated by a thumb 
lever. 


—Allen Moore, Butterfly, Ky. 


Poetry CorRNER 


Congratulations on your publishing 
that fine ballad, The Cremation of Sam 
McGee by my old friend Robert W. 
Service. It is just such a piece as Mark 
Twain would have enjoyed immensely 
and would have read aloud to his friends. 
I hope you will soon publish other ex- 
amples of Service’s inimitable, rollicking 
humor. 

—Cyril Clemens, Editor, 
Mark Twain Quarterly, 
Webster Groves, Mo. 


We would like to see more of Robert 
W. Seryice’s poems published in your 
forthcoming issues . .. like to recom- - 
mend the one titled, Bessie’s Boil. An- 
other man here and I have read it and 
find it to be very amusing. 

—Set. T. A. Penney, 


Camp Joseph H. Pendleton, Calif. 


We have looked up Bessie’s Boil, per 
your suggestion, but find it too reminis- 
cent of a Funny Life anecdote somebody 
fobbed off on us. 

[Continued on page 10] 
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~ ghtink like this 


---N0 more! 


ra ver had your undershirt shrink 

like this? Sure you have! Until now, 
cotton knit goods have shrunk out of size 

after laundering. Now rets has developed 

a remarkable new method that for the first time 

solves this problem. New REIS PERMA-SIZED 
T-shirts and athletic shirts will fit every bit as 

well after laundering as before. 


T-Shirt Shrinkage Comparisons—5 National Brands 


Based on impartial laundry tests made under identical 
conditions, by an independent testing laboratory, this 
bar graph depicts the relative degree of lengthwise 
shrinkage. 


e » Undershirts 
keep their size 


pERMA- 
--. never need ironing 


REIS PERMA-SIZED T-shirts and athletic 
shirts are guaranteed to retain size 
and shape under severest laundering Fors 

conditions, or money refunded. Wash PERMA:SIZED BRAND A\ BRAND 6 BRAND: FRANCS. 
them. Pop them in the drier. Send 
them to the laundry. Treat ’em rough! 
They will fit after laundering. 


“In our judgment the above bar graph accu. U.S. Government Test #CCC-T-19|b, 
rately portrays the relative degree of length- Method 7556.REIS PERMA-SIZED T-Shirts 
wise shrinkage of various branded T-Shirts, retain their size and overall dimensions 
samples of which were tested by us, using better than any of the other brands tested.” 


(Signed) BETTER FABRICS TESTING BUREAU, INC. (Feb. 13, 1952) 


Get new REIS PERMA-SIZED underwear 


at your favorite store. Or for store Cast) 
nearest you, write Robert Reis & Co., Cast) 
Dept. T-1, 2 Park Ave., New York 16. Seon ST 


UNDERWEAR © SPORTSWEAR © PAUVAMAS 
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One run-and 


\ 
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know! 


It’s easy to settle on the outboard you want... it’s easy... it’s 
fast... and it’s fun ! Take a look at the Evinrude that’s 
hustling this “fisherman’s express”... take a run with Big Twin! 
Try it!...and you'll never settle for less! 


Take over the controls and see for yourself! Start in 
Neutral and back away... Big Twin’s gearshift makes 
dockside maneuvering simple as handling your car! Shift to 
Forward—flick the Roto-Matic Control—Big Twin’s blazing 
power smacks your boat to top speed in breathless seconds! 
You’re streaking along at a 30-mile clip—smooth, quiet and 
steady! Far-off fishing spots are only minutes away... with 
Big Twin, the run is the biggest part of the fun! 


Like trolling? Close your throttle way down... you whisper 
along with bare steerage way...hour after hour if you wish... 
for Big Twin is the 30-miler that trolls like a small motor. 

On every count... for those who want the last word 

in fine outboard performance... Big Twin is the motor! 

One run—and you know! 


SEE YOUR EVINRUDE DEALER—and get the good news on 
price...the 25 horsepower* Big Twin is yours at lowest price 
per horsepower of any outboard motor. If you'd like 

Big Twin’s kind of performance for smaller boats, 

it’s yours in two companion models—the 14 H.P. Fastwin and 
the Fleetwin, 7.5 H.P. Look for your dealer’s name under 
“Outboard Motors” in the yellow pages of your phone book. 


CATALOG FREE! Write today for big, 
full-color catalog of the complete 
line of Evinrude models for ’52. 


EVINRUDE MOTORS 


4792 N. 27th STREET, MILWAUKEE 16, WIS. 


In Canada: Manufactured by Evinrude Motors, Peterborough, Ont. 
“Power ratings are O.B.C. certified brake H.P. at 4000 R.P.M. 


FIRST IN OUTBOARDS...43rd YEAR 


inboard engine. 


RUGGED WORK IN ALASKA! This boat is one 
of a fleet of more than a thousand gill netters 
fishing the stormy waters of Bristol Bay, Alaska, 
Formerly restricted to the use of sail only, the 
fleet is now being rapidly converted to power. 
The Evinrude 25 H.P. Big Twin mounted in 
the stern provides reliable power in toughest 
going—sayves space—saves weight—sayes cost 
—and drives this heavily constructed 29-footer 
at approximately the same speed as a 40 H.P. 


eg 74 f 
Be or as: trousers 


pallervuc> Lele lente er 


Many years ago, in England, the famous 
craftsmen who designed fine saddles and bridles 
used tallow to give the leather a superb 
suppleness and finish. Now ‘‘Paris’’* experts 
have mastered this skilled art and offer you a belt 
that is richer and mellower than any you’ve ever 
seen. The hand-rubbed finish improves with age 
and wear, takes on the soft sheen found only in 
the finest of leathers. Select yours today at your 
Look for the Oval Package favorite men’s store. As illustrated in natural 
color—4” width $2, 34” $2, 1” width $2.50. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. A product of A. Stein & Company + Chicago * New York - Los Angeles 


PARIS BELTS » SUSPENDERS » GARTERS 
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[Continued from page 6] 


AUTOMOBILE Row 


Did you know you were “sponsoring” 
a hot racing car at meets out this way? 
I’ve seen it several times . . . a plug for 
True decorating the hood. It has been 
racing at the quarter-mile tracks and, like 


- its namesake, has never been out of the 


money, I understand. 
—Martin Guyer, Denver, Colo. 


Yes, thank you. W. H. (Buzz) Fawcett, 
Jv.. and his son built the car around a 
Studebaker Champion motor. Here’s a 
picture of it. 


I thoroughly enjoyed Robert E. Pinker- 
ton’s story on Ed Apperson and the 
Horseless Carriage (March) as | am em- 
ployed at the Smithsonian Institution 
where the original Haynes is exhibited. 
However, one small statement gave me a 
slight seizure. Quote: “People were made 
speed conscious by... the Wright Broth- 
ers’ first flight that year” (1903). 

On December 17, 1903, the Wright 
Brothers made four flights at an average 
speed of 31 m.p.h. This was history but 
only three newspapers published the 
story on December 18. After Langley’s 
attempt of December 8, 1903, skepticism 
reigned nationwide on all reports of me- 
chanical flights and accounts were sup- 
pressed for fear of criticism. 

—Robert C. Strobell, Washington, D. C. 


In re the Shaw cartoon in March, show- 
ing an electric “hot rod,” you might be 
interested ... a stock 1919 Detroit Elec- 
tric 5-passenger brougham actually did 
win a “drag” race recently. 

This was at the General Motors Plant 
in Southgate, Calif., last October, where 
the Horseless Carriage Club put the Elec- 
tric up against two Stanley Steamers. To 
everyone's great surprise, the “showcase” 
actually won the race by a good margin 
and won the G. M. sweepstakes trophy. 
I only wonder if Mr. Shaw knew of this 
event when he drew the cartoon? 

—B. Borisoff, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Dick Shaw, our California electric 
wheels reporter, did know—thought we 
wouldn’t believe it, so made a cartoon, 


Bic Mac’s at THE BARN 


... It is seldom that one is actually 
connected with your stories; however, in 
your January issue | recognized the man 
in your personality story as a close friend 
whom I met while attending Air Force 
school in Hawthorne, California. In the 
story by Eugene M. Hanson, he stated 
that “Big Mac” Batchelor tended bar in 
Hollywood. If you'll check you will find 


him tending bar at the Red Barn, located 
in Hawthorne. ... This character needs 
no boost; he could draw a crowd any 
nae 

Sgt. Tom Maltby, Tyndall AFB, Fla. 


STRANGE WOMEN 


It would be interesting to have your 
staff psychiatrist write articles of explana- 
tion on: 

1) Why American 
women try to raise 
their sons as effemi- 
nate men, teach 
them to grovel at 
the feet of women, 
instead of having 
them grow up as 
two-fisted men. 

2) Why the Amer- 
ican woman makes 
the world’s worst 
wile, and how lo correct that. As an old 
Navy sailor, | have seen all kinds, types 
and colors of women, been around them, 
and any one of them will beat an Ameri- 
can woman seven ways or more as to 
making a good wile. 

—J. P. R., Yokohama, Japan 


OKLAHOMA City C. & C. CLus 


In a long-distance call to your editorial 
office the suggestion was made that I 
write you this letter... reference to a 
statement in the story Demon of the 
Checkerboard (March), that Willie Ryan 
while giving an exhibition in Oklahoma 
City hoped for $25 but got only $4.88 
and climbed out of a washroom window 
and left town. 

I was master of ceremonies at this ex- 
hibition. Willie expected $25 but we gave 
him $37, and so pleased was he that we 
received a letter from him only last week 
asking for a return engagement April 
9th, which letter is enclosed herewith. 
And I have investigated and found there 
are no instances in the past when Okla- 
homa City has [failed to meet its obliga- 
tions. 

This comes at the heels of a series of 
misrepresentations about A iat City ’ 
in national magazines. Otherwise we id RUNA OUT 
would probably “pass it up. The Okla- year roun B 
homa City Chess & Checker Club is one 


of the outstanding such clubs in the You’re in sharp focus...in the Runabout, an original Buck 
United States. That is the reason all ( : ‘4 ee Rr 
national players like to exhibit here. We Skein Joe water-repellent jacket. Fine sheen gabardine* in 
like them and pay them well, and we are a lusterweave...distinctively pleated front and pockets... 
especially fond of Willie and forgive him ‘ ee) . is 

his lapse of memory. . . . elastic waist inserts for added trimness...two roomy slash 


—Ed S. Butterfield, 
Oklahoma City Checker Champion 


TRUE 


THE MAN’S MAGAZINE 
is no fiction in TRUE. 


pockets...two button adjustable cuffs. At fine stores every- 
where or mail the coupon. We guarantee satisfaction or your 
money refunded. — $8.95 


RACEIATE 
= oe ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ese es ee ee ee es ee ee 


Buck Skein Joe, 212 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., Dept. E5 
Send me Buck Skein Joe Runabout jacket in color and size indicated below: 


Color: Tanmix 1) Greymix 1] Greenmix [ Size: (34 to 46)_____——*$8..95 


There 


Every article and story is accurate I enclose my check or money order. for $ 
and true. (Please make all remittances payable to Buck Skein Tos} 
Name 
Watch for the June Issue % 
On Sale at Your Newsstand on Add ess J 
May 21st City. Zone. State. 


LUSTBERG, NAST & CO., INC., MAKERS OF SPORTS OUTERWEAR AND WOOLEN SHIRTS 
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the 


EDITOR 


speaking 


TRUE 


THE MAN'S MAGAZINE 


first rock, the hunter has evolved many an odd 
method for the pursuit of his prey, and certainly 
among the strangest is that shown on this month’s cover. 
These men, believe it or don’t, are ahunting of the wild 
pigeon—and they are going to get plenty. Read all about 
it. Page 34 will deliver the goods. 
Speaking of hunting, Dan’l Mannix, veteran of many 
a weird safari for True, is off on another one, this 
time to Mexico for jaguar. Nothing so extraordinary 
about that, for Dan, but what’s he hunting with? Noth- 
ing so commonplace as a gun or a bow, you may be sure. 
We'll give up one clue: he’s just back from Africa. The 
poop will be in a fall issue. 


I) own the centuries since the first ape man threw his 


In New Mexico 
DICE?” (Kay D 
ish for “What 


who have vi i 
Nee Mexico is truly the “Land 


of Enchantment.” 

Plan your nex 
America’s 
exciting vo 
visit ancient 


t trip to one of 

most glamorous an Friend of ours just out of the hospital told us 

cation lands - + * E a story the other day. He was remarking that it was sad to see how, in the red-hot 

Indian Pueblos = hustle and rush of life today, so many of the little pleasant things are neglected. 

cool mountain Nobody has time any more to be kind and gracious, it would seem. But if one takes 

; the time, the payoff can be pretty good. This chum above-mentioned was in the pest- 

: Pe) ‘ ys ae vom 

house for a quick operation of no great significance. The first two nurses he saw, 

for a quick of no- great sig _ The ‘first ¢ 
the night they unzippered him, made little conversations with him, as good nurses 
: 8 ) PI : : : good 

will, to take the edge off his nervousness. So he asked their names and, having that 
ext va- kind of memory, recalled them when they came around the night after the operation. 

nyourn es : oe 708 nS Dee ys 

ExICO-where © Phey both stared at him unbelievingly. “You remembered!” they said. “Why not? 

tion time. 


laze along clear, 


it’s always vaca 


TRUE MAGAZINE 


GARDNER 
REA 


Write today for colorful 


literature and maps Peas 
to Dept. 1592 Ls Listen—knockh-knock knock-knock-knock . . . 


TOURIST BUREAU, Santa Fe, New Mexico knock ...1 do believe it’s trying to tell us something!” 
(A division of the Highway Dept.) 
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he asked. They told him, “It’s just that 
nobody ever does . . . nobody.” 

Counting everybody, there were eight- 
een nurses on the floor, night and day 
sides, and our friend got all their names, 
some by asking, some by reading them off 
the little tags the gals wore. End of the 
fourth day, he didn’t have to call any of 
them “Nurse” or “Miss” or “Whatzit.” 
And everybody was happy, most particu- 
larly including him. 

“Did I have it good?” he told us. “Man, 
fifty-dollar-a-day private patients couldn’t 
get a second cup of coffee, but me, I had 
ice cream every hour on the hour if I 
wanted it, and a slug of twenty-year-old 
medical Bourbon to go to sleep on. I 
owned the joint.’” Moral: Glotzenfizzen- 
beau may sound like a goat's sneeze to 
most of us, but to Mr. Adolph Glotzen- 
fizzenbeau, Esq., it’s music lovelier than 
that of celestial harps. 


Whatever became of the harp, any- 
way? Not the celestial kind, and not the 
big fat concert kind made infamous by 
Harpo Marx and otherwise always played 
by dames in long flowing dresses, but the 
man’s harp, the small Irish harp? As a 
small and helpless boy, your obedient 
servant here, powerless in the clutches 
of a pitiless piano teacher, tried to make 
a transfer to the Irish harp on the ap- 
pealing ground that it was cheaper than 
a grand piano. Made it, too, but about 
that time the family moved away, and the 
teacher in the next town never heard of 
an Irish harp. Are they still around? 


How we are poinc pept.: You might 
as well know that the circulation of 
our little journal of fact & opinion had 
hit over 1,900,000 as this was written. 
You can buy TRueE in more places now 
than formerly, and more people are 
doing it, and the end is not in sight. Boy, 
throw some more water on those presses 
before they cook out their bearings. 

Not that we're really worried about 
that, though. We can always buy new 
presses when these bust up, and if we had 
to, it would be a pleasure. The more the 
merrier. The more TRuE buyers there 
are, the more happy people, is our view, 
and what could be better? This is our 
own private little do-good campaign, and 
for real effectiveness, we'll stack it up 
against anybody's. 

You can’t buy TRUE every place, 
though. For instance, when Alan Hynd’s 
masterful story Who Killed Sir Harry 
Oakes? came out in the February issue, it 
was naturally of considerable interest to 
residents of Nassau, in the Bahamas, 
where the deed was done. You might 
think we'd sell a lot of copies down there. 
You'd be real wrong. Somehow, the Nas- 
sau shipment never got past customs 
that month. The bidding for bootleg 
copies went as high as £2, we’re told, and 
a man who was yacationing there at the 
time told us he could have sold 500 at 
$5 a copy. That’s a nice price. 


If you’ve heard this one, look the 
other way: 
“Who was that dame I seen you with 
at that sidewalk cafe the other night?” 
“That was no sidewalk cafe, that was 
our furniture.”—k.w.p. 


Men, can your hair pass the 


Caress test 7 


never 
greases it 


20% more 
for your money! NON-AL 


Using a hair tonic now? Then try this simple test. Rub your hand 
across your hair—just as she might do tonight! Does your palm pick 
up a sticky film of oil or grease? If it does—switch to Mennen Cream 
Hair Tonic it’s lightly blended—grooms the hair but leaves no trace! 
Contains Lanolin. Helps remove dandruff scales and relieves dry 
scalp. Get a bottle today—pass the caress test tonight! 


MENNEN 


\ Cram Hair Oil FOR MEN 


Grooms hair, 


_ The proof is in the 


—— \ palm of your hand! 
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DONT LET 
ADDED QUARTS 
TORMENT YOU... 


ADD LESS OIL 
BETWEEN CHANGES 


Get Pennzoil and you'll 

have quality motor oil 

that assures low oil 

consumption. You'll 

have oil that’s refined 

from 100% Pennsylvania 

crude, the best and most 

stable ever discovered. 

You'll have oil with 

a special tough film to 

7 resist sludge, varnish and 

carbon . . . that safeguards 

valves, rings and pistons from 

scorching heat. And you'll 

have oil that keeps your engine 

clean and lets it run smoothly 

... oil that lasts longer! Try 

Pennzoil once and you’ll stay with 
it. Switch now... 


GIVES ALL ENGINES AN EXTRA MARGIN OF SAFETY 


Member Venn. Grade Grade Oit Asen., Permit No. 2 
PENNZOIL® MOTOR OIL AND LUBRICANTS 
AT BETTER DEALERS ... COAST TO COAST 
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this Prunny [ife 


Last summer we motored to Washington, 
D. C. Among the numérous signs we 
passed, one in particular caused me to 
bring the car to an abrupt halt. In bright 
red letters it read, ‘Fresh Pyrus Malus 
For Sale.” I stood at the entrance to a 
rather large farm. The car had hardly 
come to a complete stop before a smiling 
man in denim overalls approached. Not 
wishing to appear ignorant, I inquired 
the cost of the advertised item. “A dollar 
a basket,” he replied. I passed him a dol- 
lar and he disappeared through the thick 
hedge. A moment later he reappeared 
carrying a large basket of apples. Notic- 
ing my surprised expression, he smiled 
and said, “When my sign read, ‘Fresh 
Apples For Sale,’ folks seldom stopped, 
but since my boy came home from college 
and put up that new one, I’ve had to hire 
extra help.” 

—Thomas J. O’Connor, 

South Boston, Mass. 


A friend of mine recently visited an old 
college chum of his on his farm in Wis- 
consin. The 10-year-old son, over the pro- 
tests of his parents, insisted that his dad's 
good friend, Jack, share his room and 
bed. 

On the first day, tired from his long 
drive, Jack retired early with Bobby. The 
light was hardly out when Bobby ex- 
ploded from underneath the covers with, 
“Oops, I nearly forgot!” In a second he 
was on his knees beside the bed. 

Not wanting to disillusion the boy, 
Jack too, crawled out and knelt beside 
the bed with his head bowed. 

“Boy, are you gonna catch it from 
Mom!” Bobby piped. “The pot’s on this 
side!” 

—I’. S$. Sybeldon, Royal Oak, Mich. 


=) 
Up}!! 


AD, 
Ds 
A lady came into our local Western 
Union office to file a telegram in which 
she used a few words over the minimum. 

“That’s a dollar sixty-four,” the clerk 
told her. “You have three words over the 
ten allowed.” 

“Oh, that’s too high,’ the woman ex- 
claimed. “Besides, you owe me three 
words from the last telegram I sent.” 

—R. M. Totty, 
c/o Western Union, 
Wewoka, Okla. 


Whether precisely true or not, my grand- 
father always answered questions about 
his 50-plus years of serene married life 
with this recounting of his wedding day: 
One Saturday night after work on the 
ranch, I decided to ride into town for a 
few drinks and maybe get myself a 
woman. After the drinks I found her, 
rounded up the parson and started back 
to the ranch next day, with Jenny up be- 
hind me on the mare. Suddenly the mare 
stumbled. “That’s once,” I said. After 
awhile she stumbled again. “That's 
twice,” I said. And a few miles later on 
she stumbled the third time. “That's three 
times,” I said and put Jenny down on the 
ground, pulled out my gun and shot the 
mare dead. Jenny got a little sore because 
I had killed a perfectly good horse; in 
fact, she read me the riot act, real mad. 
I waited until she was completely un- 
wound, then I said: ““That’s once.” 
—Helen Peters, 
Morenci, Ariz. 
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The following took place at Boston Col- 
lege during a lecture by a young priest: 

The professor, after a long discourse, 
asked for questions. A student arose, 
obyiously attempting to show off, and 
demanded documentary proof of various 
statements made in the lecture. The pro- 
fessor had to admit that he had no docu- 
mentary proof with him, although he 
said it was easily obtainable. Unabashed, 
the student replied, “Well, sir, until you 
can produce documentary evidence, do 
you mind if for the time being I call you 
a liar?” 

The stunned audience waited for the 
professor to find his voice. Then he 
quietly asked the student for his parents’ 
marriage certificate. Unable to produce 
it, the student sat dumbfounded as the 
professor said, “Well, sir, until you can 
produce the documentary evidence, 
would you mind if I called you an im- 
pertinent young bastard?” 


—Richard K. Malcolm, 
West Newton, Mass. 


Starting on a 15-mile hike one hot day, 
a young basic trainee suddenly passed 
out cold from the 100-plus-in-the-shade 
‘Texas heat. A buddy immediately picked 
up his limp body and carried it to an 
ambulance parked nearby for such 
emergencies. The GI waited around to 
see how his ailing friend made out. 
Soon an orderly stuck his head out the 
rear door, looked grimly at the long line 
of men trudging up the dusty road. Then 
turning to the buddy, announced tone- 
lessly: “He didn’t make it!” 
“He didn’t make it!” the buddy 
groaned. 
“Nope,” replied the orderly. “He’s got 
to finish the hike.” 
—M/Sgt. Alvin Smith, 
Warren AFB, Wyo. 


A museum official from Chicago was ex- 
plaining to one of my guides the origin 
of Bigstone Lake, where I own a resort. 
‘This lake, he said, was carved out by the 
great Laurentian Glacier. Where the 
glacial ice melted, a mighty river flowed— 
greater than the lower Mississippi today 
—and this lake is the remains of a deep 
spot in that river. “Of course,” the pro- 
fessor said, “you have heard about this 
glacier?” 
“Well,” said the guide—a veteran at 
“preserving the “old-timer” atmosphere to 
impress tourists—“I don’t just remember 
it myself, but I’ve often heard my father 
tell about it.” 
—Lou Powers, Ortonville, Minn. 
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I was an Air Force radio operator at the 
time of this incident. Our transmitters 
were located in a separate building sev- 
eral miles from the main base, but a few 
guys were always there “goofing off.” The 
corporal didn’t mind their laziness, but 
they often got in his way, one inquisitive 
Joe in particular. 

Soon came a day the corporal was 
working on a complicated electrical 
hook-up and the general nuisance began 
nosing around, offering profuse and use- 
less suggestions. 

“Hold the end of this wire for me,” the 
corporal presently said to his tormentor, 
who readily complied. “Feel anything?” 

“Nope,” said the bright-eyed young 
lad. 

“Then don’t touch the other. It must 
be the one carrying the fifteen hundred 
volts.” 

—William Allbritton, Atlanta, Ga. 


TRUE pays $25 for each of these true, humor- 
ous anecdotes. They must be. original, not 
previously published, preferably taken from 
your own experience. Payment is made on 


acceptance; if you do not hear from your 
submission within four weeks, consider it 
rejected. None can be acknowledged or re- 
turned. Address True Magazine, Fun Editor, 
67 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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This man will get ahead 


CAN YOU TELL WHY? 


They went to the same school, live on the same street, 
both have bacon and eggs and coffee for breakfast, both twirl 
a ball at Martin’s Bowling Alley Monday nights. 


WHAT MAKES THEM DIFFERENT? 


One thing—what they’re doing about the future. The man who 
hasn’t got any future isn’t doing anything about it. That’s why. 


This one won't ae 


The man who fas a future is doing something about it right this 
minute. He’s building it with an I. C.S. course that will 
prepare him for a job he knows he’ll be able to fill when it comes. 


The dreamy man expects breaks—somehow they never come. 
The wide-awake man is letting I. C.S. show him how to 
manufacture breaks. They’ll be his because he’s ready for them. 


Which man are YOU going to be like? If you’re made 

for something more than a dead-end job that pays little and holds 
you back .. . if you feel the urge to climb and grow... 

check off, below, the field you want to get ahead in and send 
the coupon. Do it while you feel like it—don’t let the urge die. 


How about it, fellow? 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 4785-H, SCRANTON 9, PENNA, 


Please send me full particulars about the course marked X: 


(HIGH SCHOOL 


Aeronautics Courses 

© Aeronautical Engineer's, Jr, 

O Aircraft & Engine Mechanic 

D Aircraft Drafting & Design 
Air Conditioning and 
Plumbing Courses 

O Air Conditioning 

O Heating D Plumbing 

O Refrigeration D Steam Fitting 
Automobile Courses 

O Automobile 

0 Automobile Body Rebuilding 

O Automobile Electrical Technician 

© Automobile Technician 
Chemical Courses 

CO Chemical Engineering 

O Chemistry, Analytical 

O Chemistry, Industrial 

O Food-Plant Sanitation 

O Petroleum Production & Refining 

O Plastics 

O Pulp and Paper Making 


Civil Engineering and 
Architectural Courses 
O Architecture 
C Architectural Drafting 
GO Bridge and Building Foreman 
© Building Estimating 
O Civil Engineering 
O Contracting and Building 
O Highway Engineering 
O Reading Structural Blueprints 
© Sanitary Engineering 


Name. 


City. 


D Structural Drafting 

O Structural Engineering 

D Surveying and Mapping 
Communications Courses 

O Electronics 

© Practical Telephony 

C Radio, General D Radio Operating 

© Radio Servicing 

O Telegraph Engineering (© Television 
Electrical Courses 

© Electrical Drafting 

© Electrical Engineering 

O Electric Light and Power 

O Lighting Technician 

O Practical Electrician 


Diesel Engines Courses 
© Diesel Engines 
C Internal Combustion Engines 


Mechanical Courses 
O Forging G Foundty Work 
© Heat Treatment of Metals 
© Industrial Engineering 
C Industrial Instrumentation 
O Industrial Metallurgy 
O Machine Shop © Mech. Drafting 
D Mechanical Engineering 
O Mold-Loft Work 
O Patternmaking—Wood, Metal 
C Reading Shop Blueprints 
© Sheet-Metal Drafting 
CO Sheet-Metal Worker 
D Ship Drafting D Ship Fitting 
D Tool Designing © Toolmaking 
C Welding—Gas and Electric 


Age. Home Address. 


State. 


Present Position______________§_+_+_+=_=_—smployed by 


Special tuition rates to members of the Armed Forces. Canadian residents send coupon 
to International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 


Railroad Courses 
D Air Brake © Car Inspector 
O Diesel Locomotive 
O Locomotive Engineer 
D Locomotive Fireman 
© Locomotive Machinist 
D Railroad Section Foreman 
© Steam-Diesel Loco. Eng. 
Stationary Eng’r'g Courses 
D Power Plant Engineer 
(© Stationary Fireman 
D Stationary Steam Engincer 
Textile Courses 
D Cotton Manufacturing 
1 Loom Fixing CO Rayon Manufacturing 


O Textile Engineering 

O Woolen Manufacturing 
Business and 
Academic Courses 

© Accounting 

© Advertising D Bookkeeping 

© Business Administration 

© Bus. Correspondence O Bus. Law 

D Cartooning O Cert. Public Acctg. 

© Commercial © Commercial Art 

© Cost Accounting Cl Federal Tax 

O First Year College (© Foremanship 

© Good English 

© Higher Mathematics O Illustration 

© Industrial Supervision 

© Motor Traffic © Postal Civil Service 

OC Personnel-Labor Relations 

CO Retailing © Retail Bus. Management 

© Salesmanship © Secretarial 

© Sign Lettering O Stenography 

O Traffic Management 


Working Hours____A.M, to__P.M. 
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answers 


conducted by Robert E. Pinkerton and the staff of True 


On the spot diagnosis of diseased birds and game animals is made 
possible by this mobile laboratory. Here an autopsy that may 
prevent a wildlife disease epidemic is being performed on a duck. 


the government was always willing to 

spend money to save horses, cows and 
pigs from disease but never had a cent 
to help a man, woman or child who was 
ill. We won't go into that as humans now 
get a break and the subject is mixed with 
partisan politics, but in answer to a query 
from Axel Nelsen of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, it is safe to say that not only is 
greater effort being made to safeguard 
livestock but epidemics in wildlife are 
being attacked and many birds and ani- 
mals saved. 

California, for instance, not only con- 
ducts research on disease in game animals 
and birds but has a mobile laboratory, 
designed by Merton N. Rosen, with the 
idea of nipping an epidemic in the bud. 
It has covered the state and worked in 
Nevada, too. Instead of being installed 
in a commodious trailer, it is in a l-ton 
panel truck. This has greater speed 
(which is very important since time is 
essential in reaching an infected area) 


() nce a popular wisecrack had it that 
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and also it is not so liable to be stopped 
by mountain snows. 

The installation provides 110-volt cur- 
rent to power an air-conditioning fan, 
fluorescent lighting, a centrifuge and 
other equipment. Butane gas feeds a 
Bunsen burner and a heater to warm the 
laboratory and keep solutions from [reez- 
ing. Tables and cabinets hold instru- 
ments and equipment and leave room 
for two men to work. A complete exami- 
nation of any disease that may occur in 
birds or animals is within the scope of the 
facilities. 

On notification of an epidemic the 
light truck can get quickly to the scene. 
In one instance, when a report came that 
ducks were ill and dying, it was possible 
to make a complete diagnosis within ten 
minutes after the laboratory reached the 
pond. This permitted immediate meas- 
ures to control the epidemic. As a result, 
shooters had many more ducks for fall 
hunting. 

At another time, pullorum disease at- 


tacked pheasants. The mobile laboratory 

uickly covered the big state to test the 
birds’ blood and determine where the 
epidemic was prevalent. Again speedy 
measures could be taken and the disease 
was eliminated. The truck has gone 
through deep snows of winter in the 
Sierra Nevada range to check on the high 
mortality of deer that could not get feed. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
is taking increased neasures to suppress 
disease and epidemics in the nation’s 
livestock since we went on a defense basis. 
Our borders and ports of entry have been 
subjected to added precautions in inspec- 
tion and quarantine of imported animals. 
Schools have been established to train 
veterinarians in quick recognition of 
foreign diseases. With these men_ sta- 
tioned across the country, it is possible 
to detect and eradicate trouble before it 
has spread far. 

The department has reduced the inci- 
dence of brucellosis to 3 percent of ani- 
mals tested, which is close to complete 
eradication. Tuberculosis in cattle is less, 
and alert field men stopped a threatened 
epidemic of sheep scabies. An annual 
saving of 125,000 tons of protein in 
chicken feed is the goal of experiments 
which add aureomycin to the dict. 

Livestock growers are active in improv- 
ing their herds and last year imported 
21,904 cattle, 3,341 sheep and 917 hogs 
for breeding purposes. 


Q: Is there a record of a moose weigh- 
ing 2,600 pounds, and how do moose 
feed? Jack Dashner, Oswego. New York. 


A: You are about 1,000 pounds over 
the big Alaskan moose. Moose like a diet 
of water-lily roots in summer if they can 
get them, and do their feeding in lakes 
and ponds, They dive for the roots and 
will remain under water 100 seconds or 
more. In fall they go to ridges, where 
their winter diet is the tender shoots of 
bushes, such as willow and elder. 


Q: What is the origin of the May Day 
festival? Frank Burt, Oceanside, Cali- 
fornia. 


A: As with similar subjects, no one 
could write when the festival had its in- 
ception and the true origin will always 
remain unknown. Probably it began in 
primitive times when men, oppressed by 
a long winter, had given up hope summer 
would come again. He saw himself starv- 
ing and freezing to death. Then spring 
came, with its promise of warmth and 
food, and he wanted to celebrate. Several 
of our customs and eyen religious ob- 
servances date back to this ignorance 
of early mankind, As man grew more in- 
telligent, he elaborated his ceremonies, 
and the early Romans developed quite 
a show. They carried this to Britain, 
where the Celts had their own festivities, 
and in the following centuries the cele- 
bration became most elaborate, including 
the Maypole and dances on the village 
green. At last the labor movement took 
over, and since 1889 in Europe, May Day 
has been adopted as the International 
Labor Day. It is observed in industrial 
countries except Canada and the United 

[Continued on page 18] 


Here’s one that will change your ideas 
about how mueh a fine car need cost 


Let’s forget the price angle—just for a moment!—and see how this 1952 
Chevrolet measures up as a car you'd be proud to own and drive. 


Rate it on appearance, with an eye to the fine details of construction that 
make Chevrolet’s Body by Fisher the quality standard of the low-price field. 
Notice, too, that color has been brought inside the car to provide brighter, 
more attractive interiors. 


Take it out on the road, and discover for yourself the thrilling new sensa- 
tion of smoothness. Engine vibration has been “screened out” to bring you 
thrilling new Centerpoise Power. New Quick-Reflex shock absorber action 
gives a smoother, softer ride. 


Test the brakes—largest in Chevrolet’s field. See how easily this car 
handles. And enjoy Powerglide* automatic transmission—wonderfully simple, 
simply wonderful! 

Here is pleasure unlimited . . . in the lowest-priced line in the low-price 
field. No wonder more people buy Chevrolets than any other car! See your 
Chevrolet dealer. ... Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


The Only Fine Cats PRICED So Low! 


*Optional on De Luxe Models at extra cost. (Continuation 
of standard equipment and trim illustrated is dependent 
on availability of material.) 


Landing a beauty—il’s a Spring Green Styleline 
De Luze 4-Door Sedan. Harmonizing two-tone 
green interior. 


Out for “Muskies.”’ Afler a tussle with these fighters, 
you'll be thankful for the restful comfort of Chev- 
rolet’s softer Knee-Action ride. 


Surf casting. Thrilling as your first drive with 
Powerglide. Teamed with extra-powerful Valve-in- 
Head engine, new Automatic Choke. 


Weighing in a Blue Marlin. Plenty of people who 
can afford the most costly cars find Chevrolet so 
thoroughly satisfying, in every respect, that they 
ask themselves: ““Why pay more?” 


Handsomer 
air! 


for handsome, well groomed 
hair and healthy scafp 
LUCKY TIGER 3-PURPOSE 


Alar Tonic. scores a real hit 
with me” 


vents Hank Bauer 


Lucky Tiger keeps hair neat 
@9 and well groomed yet it’s 
not the least bit greasy. 


Lucky Tiger routs loose 
2 dandruff, dryness and itching 
scalp—gives your scalp a 
cool, clean feeling. 


In addition Lucky Tiger 
actually kills on contact the 


common dandruff germ.* 


It makes sense to use 
a 3-purpose hair tonic, 
not just a cream or oil 
ee —Lucky Tiger 3-Pur- 
: pose Hair Tonic not 

4 only keeps hair well 
a groomed but fights 
dandruff and keeps your scalp clean 
and healthy. Ask your barber. 


*Pityrosporum Ovale. 


HAIR TONIC 


Sold at all drug and toilet goods counters 
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States, and Italy, where it was forbidden. 
It is now Russia’s chief day of celebra- 
tion. In 1894 Congress made the first 
Monday in September Labor Day. Now 
this is considered the last day of vaca- 
tions and people settle down for the win- 
ter. That's a long way from savage de- 
light in the beginning of summer. 


Q: Is greyhound racing a compara- 
tively new sport? Jim Jelsnik, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


A: Egyptians started to race dogs 1,000 
years before horses were used in com- 
petition. These were probably salukis, 
one of the oldest known breeds and so 
fast they were used in running down 
gazelles. In those early races a wild hare 
was turned loose and the dogs released 
to chase it across the desert. 


Q: Where, when and how did the ex- 
pression “Uncle Sam,” as applied to the 
United States, originate? Leo Spiegel. St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


A: Samuel Wilson of Troy, New York, 
was popular with his many friends and 
they called him “Uncle Sam.” In the War 
of 1812 he was appointed meat inspector 
for the Army and stamped all goods ap- 
proved with “U.S.” Friends saw the let- 
ters and began joking about “Uncle 
Sam’s beef.” The words spread through 
the Army and later through the nation. 


Q: When did boxing start and who 
was the first world heavyweight cham- 
pion? Matt Miskey. Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, 


A: Some form of fighting with fists un- 
doubtedly began before the written word. 
First record of it is in early Olympic 
Games when the pancratium, or “com- 
plete contest,” included both wrestling 
and boxing, in a single match, with pieces 
of metal strapped to the fists. Often men 
were killed. As only Greeks could enter, 
no world championship was involved. 
Modern boxing, as we know it, developed 
most rapidly in England. Jim Figg is con- 


sidered the first champion, in 1719. 
Boxers were often supported by titled 
sportsmen who put up the side bets. 
Knuckles were bare, rules loose or non- 
existent. Jack Broughton, champion in 
1740, drew up a set of rules in 1743 which 
were followed more or less until the Lon- 
don Prize Ring rules of 1838. The title 
changed sixteen times in the first century 
alter Figg, and then, in addition to the 
side bets, a belt was offered, later cups. 
Titles were claimed for strange reasons, 
belts transferred on retirement. The first 
big side bet, $5,000, came in 1862 when 
Tom King defeated Jem Mace. First of 
these fights in America was in 1868, when 
Wormald and O'Baldwin drew. In 1870 
Mace beat Allen in the U. S. for the 
championship. In 1882 John L. Sullivan 
won the American championship from 
Paddy Ryan. In 1885 Jem Smith won the 
championship of England. Not until 
1889, when Sullivan defeated Jake Kil- 
rain in seventy-five rounds for a $10,000 
side bet and the Police Gazette belt, was 
a world championship claimed. 


Q: When was the first Crusade, how 
many were there, and what did they ac- 
complish? Marian Bement, Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 


A: The first Crusade was in 1096-1099 
and resulted in the capture of Jerusalem. 
The second, 1147-1159, was not success- 
ful, but the third, 1189-1192, captured 
Acre. In 1202-1204 the fourth established 
the Latin Empire in the east, and the 
fifth, 1228-1229, recaptured Jerusalem, 
though the city was lost in 1244. The 
sixth, 1248-1254, and the seventh, in 1270, 
both failed. Some authorities contend 
two others were made in 1217-1221] and 
in 1196-1197. The Children’s Crusade 
came in 1212 when a fanatical movement 
started 50,000 children from France and 
Germany to recover the Holy Sepulcher. 
These Crusaders were unarmed and the 
result was almost complete disaster. 
While the military results of the Crusades 
could scarcely be called successful, 
Christianity was extended eastward and 
a greater commerce was developed. 

[Continued on page 20) 
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- to get you Check these Sportchecks at your Van Heusen dealer. All the 
plenty of compliments. They’re bright, booming, bouncing 


checks made of fine, cool, summery cotton gingham, 


Bank on Sportchecks to give you plenty of wear. . 


checks in the world in washable cotton gingham. Complete range 


of Sportchecks: short or long sleeves — $4 50 to $5 95 
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. REG, T. mM, 
Completely washable —they’re certified to stay in size and 
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use soap and water—and they’re fresh and crisp. 


Phillips-Jones Corp,, N. Y. 1, N. Y., 
Makers of Van Heusen Shirts 
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Underwear ¢ Swimwear « Collars 
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[Continued from page 18] 

Q: How many states now use hanging, 
electrocution, gas, etec., as Pansies for 
murder in the U.S.? Raul Reynel, Mi- 
ami, Florida. 


A: Unless laws have been changed 
since our latest sources were compiled, it 
runs like this: electrocution, 26; hang- 
ing, 12; gas, 8; life imprisonment, 8; 
shooting or hanging, 1. Figures apply to 
all states, the federal government, which 
specifies only “death * penalty, ” and all 
possessions. The death penalty is banned 
in eight states. 


Q: Did circuses introduce soda pop in 
this country? Albert Barkhoff, Savannah, 
Georgia. 


A: No, but they took quick advantage. 
Pop was first used in the U.S. by a phy- 
sician in Philadelphia who prepared it 
as a medicine. The word comes from the 
explosive sound of escaping gas on re- 
moval of the cork. 


Q: Did a marriage ceremony called 
“handfasting” ever exist, and where? 
Ben Kirsch, Columbus, Ohio. 


A: Yes, but even the word is now no 
longer heard. In Scotland a couple could 
be married temporarily by merely hold- 
ing hands and taking a pledge. They 
lived together a year and a di ay. Then, if 
either wished to end the agreement, each 
became single again. If they wished to go 
on together, they were married. Separa- 
tion had one catch, however. If a child 
had been born, the one who objected 
to continuance had to support it. 


Q: Why don’t the U.S. and Great 
Britain adopt the metric system, com- 
monly used by so many other countries? 


What system is the earliest? Waldo Moel- 
ler, Denver, Colorado. 


A: No doubt the metric system is the 
most scientific and sensible. It was de- 
veloped in 1790 in France and was based 
on the meter being one ten-millionth of 
the distance from the North Pole to the 
equator. Other measurements of length 
are determined by the decimal system, 


which makes computation easy. When 
the meter’s length was determined, 


science and instruments were not quite 
up to the job and today’s meter isn’t ex- 
actly what it was intended to be. That 
would be all right, for it still has the 
decimal divisions. Meanwhile U.S. and 
other English-speaking people had been 
oper rating on sees system begun in 
primitive times. A “foot” in the *begin- 
ning was based on the length of a 
man’s foot, and you can still see people 
measuring the width of a rug or a 
room by this method. An “inch” was 
once determined by a statute in the reign 
of Edward II, 1307-1327, as the length 
of “three grains of barley dry and 
round,” and for centuries a “b; nla 
was the term for a third of an inch. A 
“mile” is a carry-over from the Roman 
conquerors of Britain, to whom it meant 
1,000 paces. Early surveyors measured 
land with poles, or rods, and the modern 
mile in Britain and the U.S. today has 
long been 320 rods, or 1,760 yards. Yard, 
incidentally, came from an Anglo Saxon 
word meaning twig or stick, which any- 
one could cut to his own ideas for meas- 
urement. The U.S. and Britain differ 
on some measurements, as the foot has 
been all the way from 11 to 14 inches 
in various places, but in both countries 
the present measurements of distance, 
[Continued on page 22 
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“To recapitulate, Brennan and Nelson were slugging il out nea the 
ropes directly above our WTG mike, when Brennan enhaee) took 


exception to something your announcer 
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said. 
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from PRIMER 


HERE’S SOMETHING TO REMEMBER— Western SUPER-X 
22’s give maximum power because there is complete control over {i 
every step of manufacture. Control over the brass, made 
right in the Western Brass Mills . . . control over the special non- 
corrosive priming that gives you the cleanest shooting possible 
. control over the special Western wax-coated Lubaloy bullet .. 
and control over the way these components are put together. ’ 
Try SUPER-X 22’s on your next pest shooting or hunting trip. You’ll * 
make those tough long shots you’ve been missing! 


Misleen PRODUCTS OF 
tp Ee C= INDUSTRIES, INC. 
CARTRIDGES 


FREE Colorful folder of ballistics, high-speed photos and other details on all Western rim fire cartridges 


. including XPERT 22’s, best for plinking, target practice and all-’round shooting at short range. 
e Address: Dept. 25A, Western Cartridge Company, Division of Olin Industries, Inc., East Alton, Illinois. 
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Americas First Gin 
is Americas Best Gin! 


BEST FOR MIXING - BEST STRAIGHT 


{ FLEISCHMAN 


PEERS KILL NEW 


coreaiemt, par FeLenceee® 


CHMANNS 


BECAUSE IT'S THE GIN THAT 


ives You ACS 


*FIRST GIN DISTILLED IN AMERICA + DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN + 90 PROOF. 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 


[Continued from page 20] 

bulk and weights have been long estab- 
lished. Change to the metric system would 
be the most monumental task the U. S. 
ever faced. The entire country would 
have to be resurveyed. Tax laws, real- 
estate assessment rates, milk and whisky 
bottles, maps, speedometers, food pack- 
aging, meat prices, lengths of run with 
a football, railway and highway proced- 
ures, the annual Wanamaker Mile, all 
clothing standards, cherished racing rec- 
ords of men and horses—the effect on the 
country would be so shattering we prob- 
ably wouldn't recover for a century. 


Q: What is the difference between 
microbe and bacteria? Oswald Kullman, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


A: None, except in name. The first 
man to discover what we commonly call 
germs was Louis Pasteur, born in 1822. 
He didn’t intend to become a bacteriolo- 
gist but was a chemist. A distiller friend 
was having trouble and asked for help. 
Pasteur discovered, under a microscope, 
that a vat had gone bad because yeast 
plants, which started fermentation, were 
absent. Instead, he found what he first 
called dancing rods, which, after long 
investigation, broke and became two, 
propagation by division. ‘They were very 
much alive. He demonstrated they were 
killing the yeast plants in the vat and was 
aware he had found something new in 
human knowledge. He made up a com- 
bination of two Greek words, “small” and 
“life,” and named them microbes, and 
also started our whole modern compre- 
hension of disease germs. Now the com- 
mon name for most such minute animals 
is bacteria, from a Latin word meaning 
“rod,” chosen because of their shape and 
reverting to Pasteur’s “dancing rods.” 


Q: Were the Tailteann games held be- 
fore the Olympics? Pat Healey, Boston, 
Massachusetts, 


A: Sorry, Pat, but we can’t prove 
this for you. The first Olympic, a single 
race of about 200 yards, was held in 
776 B.C. It has been claimed that Tailte, 
an Irish queen and foster mother of the 
god Lug, started an August festival with 
games in County Meath several centuries 
earlier. But the Greeks left records and 
the Irish didn’t. It’s fun agreeing with 
the Irish but we haven't found evidence 
in your favor. 


Q: When in Little America in 1946, I 
heard of an Antarctic “white petrel” that 
annually flies around the globe via the 
North Pole. Is that true? Lt. Donald S. 
Kelley, Kessler Air Force Base, Missis- 
sippi. 


A: You refer to the snow petrel, which 
breeds on the Antarctic continent and is- 
lands but never goes north of 50 degrees 
south. Several species and sizes of petrels 
exist; nearly all long-winged birds that 
do not often touch land except at breed- 
ing time. They live on small floating sea 
creatures. One variety, Wilson’s petrel, 
breeds in southern South America and in 
our summer comes up the North Ameri- 
can coast as far as Labrador. 


Q: Before modern rules in boxing, 
what was the longest fight on record? Jeff 
Cahil, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


A: The longest we can find is a battle 
fought in New Orleans, April 6, 1893, the 
spring after Corbett defeated Sullivan 
in the same city. Jack Burke and Andy 
Bowen stuck it out for 110 rounds, an 
overall time of seven hours and nineteen 
minutes. It was called “no contest” by 
the referee because, most understandably, 
neither man was able to continue. 


Q: From what European countries has 
the U.S. received the most immigrants? 
H. S. Langsam, Portland, Oregon. 


A: We can’t give latest figures but from 
1871 to 1945, with immigration nearly 
stopped after 1940, we find Germany 
leads with 6,028,787, and this does not 
include the Carl Schurz people who came 
after 1848. Italy sent the next greatest 
with 4,720,158. Ireland is close behind 
with 4,593,167, which is not counting the 
men who laid tracks for our transcon- 
tinental railroads. Strangely, Soviet Rus- 
sia and its satellities, except Hungary, 
kicked in with 4,318,870, and Austria 
and Hungary contributed 4,144,507. 
Asia sent 921,907. The total from all 
countries over seventy-four years was 
$3,599,608. 


Q: Please explain the term “tolling 
dog” as used in decoying wild fowl. 
Robert L. Schau, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


A: Term and dog are scarcely known 
in the U.S. Toll means to draw or allure, 
and the method of hunting was used in 
England and France when many people 
could not afford firearms. A funnel- 
shaped net was set at the mouth of a 
small stream in which ducks were swim- 
ming. A dog, any breed would do, was 
trained to run up and down the bank as 
if in great excitement. The curiosity of 
the ducks could not withstand much of 
that and they would swim down to learn 
the cause. A good dog would always keep 
far enough away and finally lead them 
into the net, where they were taken alive. 
In North America tolling dogs are used 
almost exclusively in Nova Scotia, but 
not with a net. A duck hunter sits in a 
blind on a point and the dog runs up 
and down the shore. Curiosity of the 
ducks brings them within range. Such 
dogs are bred and trained in Nova Scotia. 
They are small, with red coats, and look 
like foxes, which are said to lure water 
fowl in the same way. 


TRUE will answer any reasonable ques- 
tions you ask, free of charge, including 
questions on resorts, fishing and hunting, 
vacations, where to go and how to get 
there. Every question will receive a per- 
sonal reply, provided it is accompanied 


by a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
The most interesting questions and their 
answers will be printed. Address your 
questions to TRUE Magazine, Dept. T-5, 
67 West 44 St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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winning pictures you can get with a 
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you a versatility "way beyond ordinary 
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HORSEPOWER 


PATENTED ANGLE-MATIC DRIVE 
SLIDES RIGHT THRU WEEDS 


LESS THAN 


30 LBS. 


IT SKIS RIGHT OVER 
UNDERWATER OBSTRUCTIONS 


AND KEEPS ON DRIVING — 
IN INCHES OF WATER! 


NEW 
JOHNSON 
ANGLE-MATIC 
DRIVE 


= 


NOW, a fishing motor that will take your boat 
wherever it will float. No more fishin’ the fringes. Go 
right in! The all-new Sea-Horse 3, featuring a new 
kind of propulsion unit, takes you through weeds, over rocks 
and stumps, in shallows, where others dare not venture. 
Keeps right on driving in inches of water. And compact? 
Here is an Alternate Firing Twin—with traditional Johnson 
ruggedness—developing 3 hpb—that weighs less than 30 lbs.! 


See your Johnson Dealer. Look for his name under “‘Out- 
board Motors’’ in your classified phone book. 


FOR 1952 — FOUR GREAT ALTERNATE FIRING TWINS 
SEA-HORSE 3: All new. 3 hp in a twin that weighs less than 30 Ibs.!........ $145.00* 
SEA-HORSE 5: 5 hp. Neutral Clutch. America’s largest selling outboard motor. .$187.50* 
SEA-HORSE 10: 10 hp. Gear Shift. 6 gal. Mile-Master Fuel Tank. Brilliant!. .$295.00* 


SEA-HORSE 25: 25 hp. Less than 4 lbs. per hp! Gear Shift. 6 gal. Mile-Master Fuel Tank. 
Synchro Twist-Grip Speed Control. Sensational performance and value... .$390.00* 


FREE! New Sea-Horse Handy Chart describes all motors in detail. Write! 
JOHNSON MOTORS, 2100 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Illinois 


Johnson Motors of Canada, Peterborough 


Sa OBC Certified brake hp at 4000 rpm. *Prices f.o.b. factory, subject to change without notice. 


Photo for True by Jimmy Snyder 


The man himself at ease in his Paris apartment. Dawson likes nice things, can afford to have them. 


George John Dawson is the only man in the 
world officially believed to have made 
$100,000,000 since.the end of World War 
Il. He made it in war surplus, and it wasn’t 
easy—but it would have been much harder 
if he’d been choosy about his customers 


wenty-five years ago in England there was a 

squat young Cockney who used to be up driving 

a truck by 4 a.m., a good deal earlier than 

most others, and who didn’t come off the job 
until 11 p.m. His name was George John Dawson, 
and he worked for his father who was a poor and 
honest junk dealer. 

As recently as seven years ago this same George 
Dawson was still unknown and was still a junkie, 
buying and selling secondhand cars and trucks. 
But by then he was his own boss, had three kids 


and a childhood sweetheart for a wife. He lived’ 


modestly, but his honesty had begun to wear a little 
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An informal view of the master entrepreneur. 


thin. Three times Scotland Yard had him. Once he was 
packed off to jail for eighteen months. 

Today, as always, George Dawson is still a junkie and 
relatively unknown. Only now he has a variety of reasons 
for not wanting to be better known. He lives in a sparkling 
fifteen-room villa in Cannes on the French Riviera. By his 
own count he has eleven cars, five of them Cadillacs, and 
until recently had four private planes. At the dockside, 
simple millionaires stare jealously at his new yacht, the 
250-ton Mimosan which is more lavish than the one owned 
by Egypt’s playboy King Farouk. Along with a lot of other 
memories from the early grimy years, the childhood sweet- 
heart has vanished. Now there is a second Mrs. Dawson, a 


Mrs. Dawson, Olga, an energetic blonde, was once a show girl. 


handsome blonde of 28, whose fingers flick an emerald 
ring once worn by England’s Duchess of Kent and whose 
pearls once rubbed the neck of the ex-Queen of Italy. 

What has happened to George Dawson during the last 
seven years is simply that he has made more money than 
anybody else on earth. In fact, he has made, although he 
may not have kept, $100,000,000—repeat, one hundred mil- 
lion dollars—since the end of the war. 

Dawson found his rainbow when Hitler shot himself and 
Germany surrendered. All over Europe and Africa supply 
depots bulged with tanks, guns, Jeeps, trucks, engines and 
equipment, suddenly and sometimes mistakenly reclassi- 
fied as “surplus.” According to a U.S. congressional com- 


Dawson’s chief engineer, left, is German. The captain, right, is Russian. 


mittee now investigating Dawson, the tireless, unknown 
Cockney got his hands on a billion dollars’ worth of it, 
mostly American, for a modest 10 percent, or, if you prefer 
help in your arithmetic, a fabulous hundred-million-dollar 
rofit. 

Naturally, an ordinary man using ordinary business 
methods might find it hard to make this kind of money in 
seven years—and still be making it. But Dawson obviously 
is not an ordinary man and his methods of doing business, 
if the name even applies, are not precisely those favored 
by Better Business Bureaus. The financial shenanigans in 
which Dawson has been involved have left a murky mark all 
over the world, the White House not excluded. 


THE WHITE HOUSE’ 
WASHINGTON 


14 January 1948 


My dear General Hyssong: 


donn Wigta! sa tatvey 1 ee, tsar 
8 represont rr 

ape a 
n ron re: 
Bera Rots : 

Any assistance that you may be able 
to render to Mr. Maragon will be greatly 
appreciated by me. 


Sing, 


H. VAU 
Major Us 5 (Res) 
wiisteny Aide to thi President 


Major General Clyde L. 
Central Field Commander 
Paris, France 


or Europe 


A letter representative of Dawson’s influence. 


Recently TRUE sent me to pay an uninvited call on “Jolly 
George,” as the British papers call him when they feel 
playful. Cannes at its best is one of the world’s true garden 
spots. At its worst it is just a sunny place for shady people. 
The Villa la Saugette which Dawson rents is situated on 
a hill overlooking the Mediterranean. It is a sizeable 
although—for Cannes—not pretentious villa, considerably 
smaller than the Aga Khan’s, a short distance down the 
road. As I entered the flagstone courtyard, a bored-looking 
chauffeur stood beside Dawson’s silver-gray Cadillac con- 
vertible, one of the five. The chauffeur, a Frenchman whom 
I later learned is also one of Dawson’s bodyguards, ignored 
me, and I pushed through the [Continued on page 100] 
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DECLINE AND FALL OF 


A PURIST 


There was a time when Mr, Smith 
would no more fish with a wet fly 
than with—ugh!—a worm, and his 
idol was a man who owned fifty- 
nine fine rods. But that man 
wouldn’t even speak to him now 


BY EDMUND WARE SMITH 
Illustrated by John Gannam 


n order to comprehend the travail 

behind this narrative, you must know 

at the outset that it deals with a strange 

caste of men. These men are fishermen, 
but not in the harmless, indulgent sense 
of the term. They are stern, aloof and 
apart. They are the purists. They fish 
exclusively for trout and salmon. And 
they fish only and always with the dry fly. 
No other method is even considered, let 
alone accepted. 

A dry fly is fished on the surface in imi- 
tation of an actual fly, or natural. A wet 
fly is fished beneath the surface. A worm, 
of course, is a worm; and to a fishing 
purist no creature of the earth is more 
repugnant. 

One of our satirical journals described 
a purist acquaintance of mine as “a man 
who spent a lifetime trying to turn him- 
self into a trout, and failed.” 

Another friend, who was for years the 
executive secretary of the Izaak Walton 
League, once conducted the fishing 
column for a national sporting magazine. 
This friend, too, was a purist. Therefore 
his column ignored all angling methods 
save the dry fly. When the publisher pro- 
tested, my friend promptly resigned. 

“I cannot honorably write the word 
sinker or bait,” he told the publisher. “I 
would as soon take trout by using dyna- 
mite or a gill net.” 

The monastic discipline of the purist 
in time affects his character. He becomes 
so exclusive that life narrows its focus, 
and he can [Continued on page 96] 
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The engine screamed as “Red” Sweet escaped the mousetrap and swung back into the lane. 


SPOOKS ON 
THE HIGHWAY 


BY BOB GILMORE 


a Se . 


M-man Sweet, West Coast district supervisor for Markel Service, Inc., spies on trucks through his telltale 
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If all you ever drive is the family sedan, you may never have 
heard of men like “Red” Sweet: But whether you know it 
or not, he’s helping to give you a better break on the road 


and gropes at the closed windows—a shroud waiting to 

wind him tight. His jaw muscles knot and relax, knot 

and relax. He hunches over the steering wheel and 
sweat starts under his palms. A toothpick sticks from the 
corner of his mouth, worried to shreds. He spits the tooth- 
pick out and forces himself back in the seat. He reaches 
for a cigaret, punches the lighter. 

Suddenly the sizzle of his tires changes to a howl and, 
without seeing, he knows he’s left the Tarmac pavement 
for iron bridge grating. Wraiths of fog roll away to show 
girders overhead, and more of the stuff shreds away at the 
right until he can look down through strips of flimsy rail- 
ing to the lights of a ship on the water a hundred feet 
below. 

Suddenly his eyes jerk ahead again and he regrets the 
moment's sidelong look. Ahead of him there—too close— 
is the pink and amber glow that means the rear of a 
truck. 

He hits the brakes. But it’s a split second late, and now 
his car has run up until the truck’s massive steel tail and 
rear duals are only a few feet away. Red stays on the 
brakes but the truck ahead slows with him—inexorably, 
maddeningly. 

And now Red knows for fact what he’s been suspecting 
and dreading for the last half hour on the road. Back 
there where he'd stopped for coffee, as he’d walked into 
the cafe, two truckers, heads together, watched him fur- 
tively. And then one of them growled just loud enough 
for Red to hear: 

“That's him—the stool-pigeon son of a bitch. Some- 
body’s gonna get that guy someday. Gonna give him the 
old squeeze play.” 

Red’s eyes flip to the rearview mirror. And what he sees 
leaves no doubt. There, coming up fast behind, is a second 
heavy truck. It keeps coming. And now its mammoth 
radiator fills the whole rear window of his light car and 


T: fog reaches for Red—spreads across the windshield 


the clatter of its diesel engine slavers at the back bumper, 
maybe a foot away. . 

It’s the threat come true—a setup—the squeeze play. A 
touch of the brakes ahead or a little more throttle behind 
will grind him up until they'll have to wash him out of 
the car with a hose. 

No choice but to ride it out—teasing the throttle, ready 
for the brakes, muscles knotted until they threaten to 
rip his coat seams. Pale blobs hurtle at him in the left lane, 
turn into headlights and flash past. Below, on the foggy 
water, the ship moans once—“Ooooh-ahhh!” 

The bumper of the truck behind gently nudges the 
trunk deck of his car. Try to ride it out now and he'll be 
accordioned. Better to pull into the left lane and take 
his chances between approaching cars. There, at least, is 
half a chance. 

Left it has to be. 

Second gear for speed . . . wait until the next set of 
blobs goes by. Now! Hit it hard—full throttle and a 
wrench of the wheel . . . straighten out and pray for no 
more blobs. Doing it! Past the trailer, beside the cab. Now 
the hood. 

But then, sickeningly—blobs. The engine screams and 
the tires squeal as Red twists frantically back in to the 
right as the blobs streak by. But he’s made it. 

He stays in second, foot frozen on the throttle, until the 
howl of iron changes again to the sizzle of wet Tarmac 
and snaps him out of it. And now he pumps his car down 
to a stop on the crunching gravel of the highway shoul- 
der. He sits there, sweat drenched, too weak to move a 
finger, breathing like a distance runner after a hard mile. 
He hardly notices the two heavy diesel rigs as they thun- 
der by. And the cigaret he reached for a few seconds ago 
is an unlit mess in his mouth. 

But for a combination of luck and timing that night 
on the bridge three years ago, David P. (Red) Sweet might 
be an honest-to-ectoplasm ghost [Continued on page 91] 
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camera. The superfast movie film records the image of a speedometer and clock mounted within the camera frame. 
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Illustrated by Glenn Grohe 


THE FABULOUS 
BOOM OF BAYANO 


SWANBERG 


One thing was sure—the 5,000,000 acres of land was right 
there in Panama, just where Leo Koretz had said it was. 
But that wasn’t nearly enough to satisfy all the business- 
men—and ladies—who had been such good friends of his 


fter dipping his big toe cautiously into 

the risky waters of stock manipulation 

for several profitable years, a Chicago 
broker named Leo Koretz decided in 1916 
to dive in headfirst—a decision that was to 
make a splash heard around the world. 

He began in a quiet way by telling a few 
friends casually that he had bought into 
5,000,000 acres of timberland on the Bayano 
River in Panama. Fortunes were being made 
right and left in the banana republics at 
the time, but Koretz did not claim to be 
in on something good. Indeed, he admitted 
that his Bayano flyer was an outright gam- 
ble, the sort of thing he would never, never 
advise a client to stake his money on. 


“I just got bored dealing in safe, solid 
stocks,” he explained. “This is wildcat stuff. 
It might come through, sure, but there’s a 
bigger chance that I’ve poured my money 
down the drain.” 

An undersized, nearsighted man of 36 
who invariably tilted his cigar at such an 
upward angle that it almost collided with 
his horn-rimmed glasses, Koretz made u 
for his physical unimpressiveness by exud- 
ing a_ personal magnetism that was well- 
nigh hypnotic. In fact, there were some who 
later swore he had hypnotized them. He had 
a handclasp and warm smile that made men 
—and women—feel that he loved them. In 
his nine years as a [Continued on page 77] 


Leo’s dinner had everything—illegal champagne, a model of the Bayano holdings. 
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Perched a thousand feet above the valley floor, a “beater” scales his wooden paddles into a flight of pigeons below. 
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_ valleys of the Pyrenees: escape routes and death traps. 


wn HUNTS WILD PIGEON 


For 700 years men of the Basque mountains have been taking wild pigeons 
by a method all their own. And if it looks easy, don’t let that fool you 
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|: begins in the fall of the year when the tightly 


BY CHARLES 


cultivated fields of Europe begin to turn 

brown and the deep-green evergreens of the 
north countries stir stiffly in anticipation of win- 
ter. It is then—in mid-September, say—that from 
everywhere and wherever they may be, the wild 
pigeons of Europe come gathering. By pairs and 
groups and squadrons they rendezvous over the 
mid-countries, forming and re-forming into the 
great, beating flights that will wing southward— 
obeying some rule of which they are not aware; 
observing the custom of centuries as if it were 
law. The seeking is warmer air: Spain—the 
southern part—and North Africa. 

They come from the gathering places as far 
north as the low, flat land of Denmark, down 
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across Germany and the forests and the great cen- 
tral plain of Europe, over the shining ribbons 
that are rivers and on across the France of many 
villages and tree-lined roads... faster now into 
the warming air—and then, as it always has, the 
land beneath begins to rise under the level-flying 
birds, begins to show outcroppings of rock 
through the soft layer of earth—to the speeding - 
bird's eye, the sign of approaching danger. Ahead 
are the mountains which separate and join Spain 
and France—the 11,000-foot peaks of the Pyre- 
nees, rising like a right-angle barrier across the 
line of flight—a wall not to be scaled by birds but ' 
pierced—tricked, if you will—for across the wall, 
running north to south in the line of flight, are 
the valleys of the Pyrenees: the escapé route and 


the death trap of the wild pigeon... 
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This man is carrying food to the men in the lookout towers. There’s little for him to do, but this game warden is never- 
Below, quick, skilled hands remove the pigeons from the nets. _ theless proud of his title. Below, a gun-hunter and his bag. 
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Carefully concealed in a neatly thatched blind, Don Pedro de Don Pedro, an expert pigeon hunter himself, watches net 
Orribillaga, below, demonstrates the release which drops nets. anxiously, below, ready on the split-instant to yank it down. 


. Pulled taut between the trees, the net billows in the wind from the valley. It can trap hundreds of birds at one drop. 


In the valleys men wait for the pigeons; men whose 
fathers and gyri andfathers before them stood at ‘the same 
battle stations between the last three days of September and 
the middle of November. For 700 years the hunters have 
done so and the migratory wood pigeons have always come. 

This is Basque country—a sparse, gray land that is neither 
France nor Spain, but rather the homeland of a proud, 
poor and unique people. Where the Basques came from, 
no one knows. Their language is no part of any other; their 
customs are theirs alone. indifferently straddling the in- 
ternational boundary between France and Spain, the Bas- 
que people maintain a fierce race-patriotism that neither 
of their national custodians can succeed in softening. 

A Basque’s life is work. He is farmer, shepherd, fisher- 
man, vintner, stonecutter—sometimes smuggler. Whatever 
his labor, it never makes him rich. That is why 12 cents 
apiece is considered a good price for catching pigeons. 
If the Basque knows that they will bring as much as 
$5 at Europe’s fancy tables, he doesn’t seem to care. 
For him, a pigeon is either a meal or 12 cents—neyer 
a delicacy. Go to the grim stone village of Echalar some 
day and he'll be happy to explain the business. 

Echalar, on the Spanish side of the boundary, nests 
snugly at the low, open mouth of Pigeon Pass. Of all the 
Pyrenees towns, it is best known for the hunt of the wild 
birds. Above it, like a narrowing, rising funnel is the valley 
through which the uncountable thousands will fly. At the 
V-top of this valley, some three miles from the quiet streets 
of Echalar, is the man-set trap. The fact that it is there is 
an accepted and wholly commonplace fact to the people of 
the village. “The nets. Of course,” they will nod. “It will 
soon be the season. There will be work to be done up there.” 

As September grows late, you find yourself watching the 
sky. A few winging birds make you wonder if the time 
has come. But the men of Echalar are not impatient. Soon 


Don Pedro will come into the town and hire his hunters— 
Don Pedro de Orribillaga who owns the land in the valley. 
He will ask for the same men who hunted in his pay last 
season. Those who have grown too old for the work will be 
replaced with younger Basques. It really does not matter. 
All the men of Echalar know their parts as do understudies 
in a play. 

Don Pedro, who is rich, will pay each man about $10 
a week for the seven-week season. The working hours 
will be dawn to sunset and all will work seven days a 
week while the pigeons fly. Pigeon hunting is considered 
such a noble tradition that no one complains about 
the long hours or meager wage. Because he is the land- 
owner Don Pedro also ‘has the privilege of inviting a few 
wealthy sportsmen to share in the sport. These men will 
come from all over Europe and they will pay Don Pedro 
about $30 each for the right to shoot those birds which 
escape the nets. 

When we met him, on the first day of the season, Don 
Pedro did not play the part of gentry. He was gray-haired, 
strong as an ox and wore the characteristic black beret— 
the gora—at the characteristic cocked angle of Basque inde- 
pendence. The stars were still out in the predawn sky as 
we drove out of Echalar with him. A narrow, zigzagging 
dirt road led generally upward. There was no doubt in 
the driver's mind as to our destination. Above, in the dark- 
ness, birds were in the sky. 

As we traveled, Don Pedro made some explanations. 


Pigeon Pass has been the land of the Orribillaga family 
for centuries. The 10,000 to 14,000 southbound birds 


annually netted there represent about $2,000 worth of 
poultry. This is Don Pedro’s income. (Northbound birds 
can not be netted in the spring because the valleys on 
the south slope of the mountain range are not suitable for 
the hunt.) Out of it, he pays his hunters. The remaining 
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The “beaters” line the ridges of the valley on both sides. Some scale paddles from towers, others wave strips of cloth. 
y 


profit is slim for an annual take, but, of course, Don 
Pedro does not hunt pigeons for profit. ‘They fly through 
his valley. They must, therefore, be hunted. Has it not been 
done for 700 years? 

When we were well into the valley, Don Pedro signaled 
the driver to stop. We stepped out of the car into the 
freshening dawn and looked about. We were now about 
halfway from the village to the summit. Here the valley 
was beginning to narrow sharply. It was about half the 
width trom side to side as at Echalar. Its thickly vegetated 
walls rise briskly from the valley floor forming the V. In 
those converging hillsides were the first of Don Pedro's 
pigeon hunters. 

“You will see how it is done,” Don Pedro said over his 
shoulder as he scrambled ahead of us, upward, knowing 
where he was going, we following. The man showed a 
tremendous, willing energy for his near-50 years. From 
time to time he glanced at the brightening sky, watching for 
his birds, hoping, we knew, that today would be a good 
day for the Americans to admire the skill of the hunters. 
We were near the top of the ridge when we came to the 
first outpost. 

In a way, it resembled the tree houses that children build. 
It was a crude sort of pulpit; a two-man cockpit built of 
rough timbers and standing ten or twelve feet clear on 
two sturdy legs driven into the hillside. A slanting gang- 
plank led out from the hill, rising slightly to the back 
of the box. 

“These are beaters,” explained Don Pedro. indicating 
the two men who occupied the box. He switched from 
English to Basque and directed a question at them. They 
were alert characters and took obvious pride in the fact 
that they performed a small but vital role in the bigger 
operation. In reply to Don Pedro’s query they shrugged, 
jabbered at him briefly, then returned to watching the 
wide end of the valley in the direction of Echalar. “Not 
many birds yet,” Don Pedro interpreted for us. 

“What do they do?” we asked. 

“There are several of these stations on each side of the 
valley.” He looked across to the other side, pointed. sweep- 
ing. “As the birds fly into the mouth of Pigeon Pass, their 
flights are compressed by the narrowing walls. If it were 
not for the beaters, some of the birds would climb out of 
the valley—spill over the ridges. The beaters keep the flights 


of birds within bounds, make them close ranks and follow 
their leader more tightly.” As he finished, Don Pedro cocked 
an eyebrow to us as if anticipating that a simply stated 
explanation wouldn't be enough. 

“Oh, they have various ways of doing this. See that pole 
with the strip of knotted white sheet tied to the end?” 
We nodded. The implement was propped in the corner 
of the beaters’ pulpit. “That is snapped like a whip as the 
birds fly past. Properly done, it makes a report nearly like 
gunfire. This frightens the birds—downward. The paddles 
you see there are for the same.” 

Ping-pong paddles are what they looked like. Ping-pong 
paddles, complete with handle, and painted a motley cam- 
ouflage of white and gray. Don Pedro picked one up from 
a pile and handed it to us. It was crudely whittled from a 
single piece of wood. “When this is scaled into the air over 
the birds, they become frightened and drive deeper into 
the valley. A good beater can make the paddle swoop and 
dive like a bird. We believe the pigeons mistake the paddles 
for hawks.” 

We said good-by to the two men in the box and moved 
on along the ridge. The sun was full up now. Occasional 
pigeons streaked southward through the valley like short 
two- or three-shot bursts from a machine gun. They were 
only omens. Following Don Pedro, we moved higher and 
deeper into the valley which now dropped a thousand feet 
into hazy blueness on our left. Then, while we paused for 
a cigaret, our host stopped talking in mid-sentence, turned 
one ear to the wind and squinted hard in the direction of 
the valley mouth. 

“Now watch,” he said before we heard the sound which 
had alerted him. Then it came through the air to us—a 
high-pitched, busy clamor like the squeeking rigging of a 
storm-driven sailing ship. The sound seemed to rush up the 
valley at us and with it came the richer, anxious note of a 
hunting horn—a signal, almost an alarm. 

“They are coming. A good flock perhaps.” Don Pedro 
betrayed his excitement. More sounds from the valley: long, 
mournful, man-made calls floating [rom side to side, answer- 
ing, echoing. These were the “watchers” at the very en- 
trance to the valley. Their ancient, reverberating cry passed 
the news to the Beaters and those beyond. There was 
urgency to it, yet calm. On your feet, comrades, we have 
seen birds, it said. 


For a Basque, nothing is more fun than pigeon hunting . . . unless it is ignoring the international border bridge of Irun. 


The beaters’ station which we had just left was still 
visible. From it flashed the white of the knotted sheet and 
then, after a respectful pause for the distance, came the 
whipcrack. The birds were visible now, streaking up the 
valley slightly below our eye level. There may have been 
fifty. It was hard to estimate. When they swooped higher 
in their flight, the flashing, scaling paddles intercepted 
them, frightened them down again. From two stone observa- 
tion towers down on the valley floor more paddles took to 
the air, burst through the pigeon formations, confusing the 
birds, driving them deeper, more surely into the trap. 

“Quickly now, to the nets.” Don Pedro ground his foot 
on the dropped cigaret and was again bounding ahead of 
us. We followed the ridge, the floor of the valley rising 
on our left as we hurried forward. There were sounds 
ahead of us, voices, shouts, an occasional gun shot. We 
were near the nets. 

There were six of them, strung across the top of the now- 
shallow valley, cleverly concealed among the trees, each 
with its complement of operators. Each net is about 75 
feet high and strung 36 feet wide beneath two trees. They 
are made from strong knotted cord similar to that used 
in fish nets. The apertures are not larger than 21% inches 
square—too small for the I-pound, 14-inch-wingspread 
birds to pierce. A rope-and-pulley system holds each net 
tautly upright. Its bottom edge is closely staked to the 
earth; the top edge, which is threaded on a stout rope 
stretched between the trees, tilts forward toward the valley 
like a man leaning slightly into the wind. This wind, blow- 
ing steadily from the valley, billows each net like the sail 
of a square-rigged ship. 

All about the area, men were busy. Crates of the type 
commonly used to transport poultry were stacked high 
under the trees. A few of these were already full of fright- 
ened, rustling birds. The ground was carpeted with danc- 
ing, lavender-colored feathers—the only sign of a struggle 
in the area. As we approached, one of the nets was in the 
process of being hauled back into place between the trees. 

“They have to work fast,” explained Don Pedro, guiding 
us to the reset trap. “Sometimes the flocks come in quick 
succession—a minute or two apart. Sometimes we wait a 
half hour. It is impossible to know. We just wait and watch 
and listen for the sounds from the valley.” 

As soon as the net was hoisted high and tight again, the 


men took their places, concealing themselves in the sur- 
rounding undergrowth. A single rope led from the cocked 
net to a well-camouflaged blind. From a small opening in 
its knitted foliage, a rugged Basque face watched. This 
man is important. Like a hangman, it is he who springs 
the trap. He alone controls the terrible, quick fall of the 
net. 

“That man? The most delicate job of all.” Don Pedro 
made little artistic movements with his hands, trying to 
put his feelings into action as a fencer might describe a 
skillful thrust. “Timing! Timing! It is all in perfect timing. 
The net must drop a split second after the last bird has 
struck. Not sooner or birds would be missed. Not later or 
many would be lost.” 

From the valley came the sound of the hunting horn 
again. We saw the flashing paddles before our eyes could 
discern the oncoming birds. We crouched. Near us one 
of the gun-hunters readied himself to blast any bird the 
nets might not ensnare. 

The birds come in at 60 miles an hour—a little more 
or a little less, depending on the wind. Even at that swift- 
ness, however, they have time to change their minds as 
they fight their way to the crest. We saw some wiser mem- 
bers of the flock do this as they tore in. A few swerved, 
banked upward and away. Most of them flew, beating and 
clawing, headlong into the twine of the nets. They make 
a small sound as they hit—a little disturbance of air and 
feathers. To the ear, they seem to hit in a sort of rapid, 
random sequence: four, twelve, two, one, then twenty, then 
one. Not to be counted in such a manner, of course, nor 
even by a camera. Then, as you wonder if there might be 
one more, the hangman’s work is done—his control rope 
twitches through the grounded carpet of feathers, tugs at 
the trip-release above, drops the overhanging top of the 
great trap in an enveloping plunge, turning the graceful, 
wind-filled net into a struggling heap on the earth. The 
small cries of the birds are muffled by it. So exact is the 
netman’s timing that he often captures every bird of the 
flight. You: begin to understand why he is usually an aged 
Basque. His is a job not learned in a single season. 

A pigeon is seldom killed by the net—simply ruffled, 
frightened, captured. Occasionally a speeding bird will hit 
the net with such force as to burst partially or completely 
through. Then there is quick [Continued on page 70} 
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BY LUCIAN CARY 


True’s Gun Expert 


For years Lucian Cary has been finding out the things that people 
interested in guns want to know about them. Here are some of 
the questions he’s been asked most frequently, and the answers 


ertain questions about guns come up over and over 

again. Some of these questions are as old as fire- 

arms. Some are new. A few can be answered by 

common sense. But many can be answered only by 
reference to physics or to actual experiment in a ballis- 
tic laboratory, equipped with instruments of measure- 
ment that were unknown a [ew years ago. 

I want to put down the answers to a few of the 
questions that I have been asked many times. I have 
learned some of the answers by experiments I have 
made myself. But I have got most of them from such 
authorities as Major General Julian Hatcher and Col- 
onel Townsend Whelen, and [rom the research men at 
Winchester, Remington and Western Cartridge. Their 
research departments are not interested in opinions. 
They see no point in arguing about ascertainable soar 
Their job is to ascertain the facts. So far as I may, I 
stem with them. 

Question. Why doesn’t the Army use a silencer on 
the Garand rifle, thus making it possible for a man to 
fire at the enemy without betraying his position? 

Answer. All that a silencer can do is muffle the sound 
made by the burning gas of the powder charge, just as 
an automobile muffler reduces the sound made by the 
escaping gases of the explosions in the motor. The 
silencer cannot affect the snap of the bullet as it goes 
through the air at a velocity greater than sound. This 
snap accounts for most of the noise. 

In the second World War the Army had a. 22 semi- 
automatic pistol which was almost noiseless. What you 
heard was mostly the sound of the breechblock hitting 
metal contacts as it was blown back by the charge and 
thrown forward by a spring. But the velocity of the 
bullet was only about that of sound. 

Charles Cummings of Remington has found, using a 
cathode-ray oscillograph and a microphone, that the 
sound made by a .22 rifle firing a bullet at 1,400 feet a 
second is ten times that of the same rifle firing a bullet 
at 1,100 feet a second. 

Question. Is it true that a high-velocity rifle bullet 
will be deflected from its course if it passes close to a 
sapling or a branch of a tree? 

Answer. No. I once tried firing fifty shots with three 
different high-velocity rifles past a two-by-four placed 
50 yards away and catching the shots at 100 yards on a 
paper target. There was no sign of deflection of any 
of the bullets except in the case of two that struck the 
two-by-four. When I stopped to think after making this 
experiment, I decided that a high-velocity bullet goes 
past such an object so fast that there is no possibility 
for the bow wave of the bullet to hit the object and 
ricochet in time to affect the bullet. 

Question. 1 shoot forward from a plane that is flying 
at the same speed as the bullet. What is the speed of 
the bullet? I shoot to the rear. What happens? Finally, 
what happens if the speed of the plane is faster than 
that of the bullet? 

Answer. High-velocity rifles, such as the service 
Garand, give a bullet a much higher starting velocity 
than that of any plane so far developed or likely to be 
developed in the foreseeable future. But let us take the 
Army .45 Colt semiautomatic pistol, which gives a 
bullet a speed at the muzzle of 860 feet a second, or 
586 miles an hour. The plane is flying due north at the 


same speed. If the pistol is fired due north the speed of 
the bullet will be its own speed plus that of the plane— 
or 1,172 miles an hour. 

On the other hand, if the pistol is fired due south 
when the plane is flying due north, the speed of the 
plane will cancel that of the bullet. If there were no 
wind between the plane and the ground, the bullet 
would fall to the ground at a spot which was directly 
below the plane at the instant when the bullet left the 
muzzle of the pistol. 

Suppose the speed of the plane were higher than the 
speed of the bullet. Some planes have flown as fast as 
the speed of sound, which is roughly 750 miles an hour. 
The bullet from the .45, leaving a plane at 586 miles 
an hour to the rear, would in effect be carried backward 
—that is, in the direction of the plane’s forward flight— 
at a speed representing the difference. In this case the 
difference is 164 miles an hour. However, the bullet 
would fall into such turbulent air that it would be 
extremely difficult to say where it would actually hit 
the ground. 

Question. I shoot from a railway train going 30 
miles an hour at a deer 100 yards from the track. Where 
do I aim? 

Answer. Let us suppose the train is going due north 
and at the instant of firing a line from the rifle to the 
target is due west—that is, at right angles to the track 
of the train. In order to hit the deer you would have 
to aim well behind it; that is, to the south of it. Except 
for one detail your lead would be the same as if you 
were standing on the ground and shooting at a deer 
running past at 30 miles an hour. ‘This detail is that of 
the air rushing past the train at 30 miles an hour— 
assuming that “the train is traveling through still air. 
The 30-mile wind through which the bullet must pass 
will deflect it. Just how much is impossible to calculate 
without knowing how far out from the train the wind 
eflect obtains. 

Any man who did hit a deer under these circum- 
stances may thank his luck. He couldn't honestly at- 
tribute the hit to skill or knowledge. 

Question. You say a rifle moves before the bullet 
leaves the barrel. Can you prove it? 

Answer. Vhe rifle starts backward at the instant the 
bullet starts to move forward. Because the rifle is several 
hundred times as heavy as the bullet, it moves much 
more slowly. Uhe actual rearward movement of the rifle 
before the bullet leaves the barrel is slight. The tend- 
ency, owing to the fact that the stock is below the barrel, 
is for the rifle to rise. But something more important 
happens. Take a rifle using the Army .30-06 cartridge, 
for example. From a standing start in the cartridge case, 
the bullet is given a velocity of 2,800 feet a second in 
less than two feet of barrel length. This happens in 
just under one thousandth of a second. The pressure 
necessary to produce such a velocity in so short a 
space is on the order of 48,000 pounds to the square 
inch. 

The point is that firing the cartridge lets loose sud- 
den and powerful forces. One result is that the barrel 
of the rifle vibrates like a violin string. The first move- 
ment of the muzzle is downward. The next is upward. 
But the vibration is complex. Some of the movements 
are horizontal. As a consequence any failure to hold 
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the rifle the same way for successive shots will result in 
variations on the target. 

The fact is easily proved. Try shooting a rifle held tightly 
to your shoulder and then loosely. Try supporting the rifle 
ona rest under the forearm and then with a rest under the 
muzzle. ‘Try resting the muzzle against something on the 
right side and then on the left side. You will find that any 
of these changes will alter the point of impact at the target. 

Ordinarily a rifle shoots higher when the muzzle is on a 
firm support than when the muzzle is free. You say, “Of 
course, when the muzzle is supported it bounces up.” 
Whether it bounces up or is merely prevented from swing- 
ing down, it should be plain that what happens must 
happen before the bullet leaves the barrel. If it didn’t 
happen before the bullet left the barrel, it could not have 
any effect on the flight of the bullet. 

Question. My buddy says that when the Garand rifle is 
sighted for 100 yards in the usual shooting position, it 
will shoot to the same place whether the rifle is right side 
up, upside down, or rotated to any point in between. I 
have bet him it won't. Who wins? 

Answer. You win, When the Garand, or any other rifle, 
is sighted for 100 yards or so, the sighting allows not only 
for the fall of the bullet over that range but also for the 
jump of the gun and the flip of the muzzle in firing. The 
line of sight is above the bore of the rifle, not parallel with 
a line through the center of the bore. Normally, the line 
of the bore is at a slight upward angle to the line of sight, 
in order to compensate for the fall of the bullet, and the 
jump and flip of the rifle. 

If you turn the rifle upside down this angle is reversed 
and the rifle will shoot low. If you turn the Garand, or 
any other rifle, sidewise you reduce the angle of elevation 
and you introduce a horizontal angle. If you turn the rifle 
to the right this horizontal angle will give you a shot to 
the right. If you turn it to the left the horizontal angle 
will give you a shot to the left. 

Target shooters are careful not to cant a rifle—that is, 
to turn it to the right or left. They know by experience 
that even a slight cant to the right will give a low shot 
to the right and vice versa. 

Question. Does a long-barreled rifle shoot harder than 
a short-barreled one? A shotgun? What is the difference? 


Answer. Within ordinary limits a long barrel usually 
gives a higher velocity than a short one. The difference 
varies with the kind of cartridge used. A high-velocity rifle 
cartridge is likely to show a greater loss of velocity when 
the barrel is cut off than one of low velocity. Thus Reming- 
ton found that shortening the barrel of a .270 rifle from 24 
to 23 inches resulted in a loss of 30 feet per second when 
shooting a bullet of 150 grains. Cutting the barrel from 23 
to 22 inches caused another 30-foot loss; from 22 to 19 
inches caused a loss of 35 feet a second per inch. The total 
loss in velocity as a result of cutting the barrel from 24 
inches to 19 was 165 feet per second. On the other hand the 
total loss in shortening the barrel of a rifle for the .35 
Remington cartridge from 24 to 19 inches was 90 feet per 
second. 

The loss in velocity when shotgun barrels are cut off 
averages around 7 foot seconds per inch. 

The difference in velocity owing to shortened barrels is 
not important from a hunter’s point of view. The fact that 
a shotgun with a 30-inch barrel gives 14 foot seconds more 
velocity than one with a 28-inch barrel doesn’t mean any- 
thing in killing game. Cutting off the standard rifle barrel 
from 24 to 20 inches means almost nothing in its effect on 
game. But it may mean taking a severe muzzle blast. 

Question. You say that the .220 Swift cartridge gives the 
highest velocity—more than 4,000 feet a second. Why can’t 
we have a rifle with twice that velocity? 

Answer. Some experimenters have achieved higher veloc- 
ities than that of the Swift. The Germans are said to have 
got between 9,000 and 10,000 feet per second before the 
last war. However, these figures have never been confirmed. 

The velocity of the Swift is obtained with a heavy charge 
of smokeless powder and a light bullet. Actually the weight 
of the powder is about 80 per cent of the weight of the 
bullet. The bullet has astounding penetration in steel at 
short range—a half inch. However, it is designed to blow 
up easily. This reduces the danger that the bullet will 
ricochet when shooting at such game as woodchucks, but 
does not reduce the killing power on small animals. The 
bullet has been known to stop in one of the blocks of 
gelatin used to simulate flesh in experimental tests. It does 
not have the weight, in proportion to its diameter, for 
sure penetration on large animals. 

Cummings calculated that it 
would require eleven times the 
weight of the Swift bullet in fast- 
burning smokeless powder to 
drive it 8.000 feet a second. This 
would require a cartridge case 
something like twice as big as that 
used in .50 caliber machine guns. 
One of the problems would be to 
ignite the enormous charge of 
powder almost instantaneously. 
Another would be to find a steel 
for the rifle barrel that would 
stand the heat. A third would be 
constructing a bullet that would 
hang together until it got out of 
the muzzle—and afterward. A 
fourth would be how to get any 
useful kind of accuracy with a 
lightweight bullet at such high 
velocity. 

Even the velocity of the Swift 
presented some special problems. 
The first soft-point bullets de- 
signed for the cartridge had a 
habit of melting off their noses 
owing to the frictional heat de- 
veloped in their passage through 
the air. As now made, the Swift 
bullet doesn't melt off its nose. 
But many of us prefer to use a 
heavier [Continued on page 68] 
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The colonel filled the huge punch bowl with bourbon and gave the red horse a sip. Then he handed it to the jockey. 


by G. Min huge YH 


In 1875 it made a lot of difference whether a 
Southern horse or a Northern horse would win the 
first big race at Churchill Downs—especially to Colo- 
nel M. Lewis Clark, who started the whole thing 


ourbon flowed like water at Louisville bars. The talk. as wise money 

perched its foot on the heavy brassy rails, was all of horses and the 

Big Race. For weeks. thousands had been pouring into the city— 
betting auctioneers, trainers, jockeys, owners, tipsters, touts and gentry 
from the North and South. 

The Northerners congregated at the Kentucky Hotel bar, slapped each 
other on the back, laid heavy bets. and vowed defeat to the South. Just 
a muddy block away, at the Brown Hotel where the Southerners took up 
unofficial headquarters, there was more of the same though the accent 
was softer and the bragging less boisterous. 

It was just ten years since the end of the War Between the States. On 
both sides more horses than men had been killed, and toward the close 
of the bloody struggle thoroughbreds had been [Continued on page 66} 
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Smile for the photographer, said Vargas and smile the little lady did. 


TRUE GURL 


sy 


VARGAS 


hen Artist Vargas told us about Jeanne Dean he included a lot of facts 

about the appetizing redhead’s pet likes and dislikes, hobbies, favorite 

sports, education, measurements and other incidentals that somehow failed 

to seem very important. For instance, we said to ourselves, what if a man 
were confronted with this dish in a really remote, faraway place—a place 
where there are no telephones, no mail deliveries, no bother about how to earn 
a living and no people? Get the picture? Just a guy and Jeanne Dean and plenty 
coconuts. With the scene thus set in our minds, we concluded it was a safe bet 
the guy wouldn’t care if the girl did know how to ski, ride horseback, sew, or 
cook magnificent borsch. We also figured that the man would be unlikely to 
whip out a tape measure and pass it gently around various departments of the 
little woman’s anatomy. Hence, we announce no measurements and no fool- 
ishness . . . only the unadorned fact that here is quite a gal. 
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HOW 10 GET DROWNED IVA 


or years all sorts of speed addicts have used southern Heading the list of hot-rodders turned speedboaters is 
California for a race track. “Street-type”-roadsters have a madman driver called Ed Olsen. Here’s a character who 
hit 150 m.p.h. . . . stock-car owners hold “drag” races could easily pass as a double for Oliver Hardy of the 
on abandoned air strips . . . sports-car clubs and air- movies. By profession he is.a very deceiving guy. He owns 
plane clubs take off on all kinds of cross-country trips... a pastry store. It’s called the Priscilla Cake Box. If you 


and no matter how rough or impossible the navigating, you saw him in his neat white apron putting icing on a wed- 

can count on finding motorcycle tracks still ahead of you. ding cake you might get the idea he was pretty dainty. 
While all this kind of activity is popular, certain guys But seeing him scream along in a boat with salt water and 

eventually find that they’ve used up all the speed thrills oil splattered on his goggles, face, and front, you wouldn't 

on land and in air. What's left? The water, of course. recognize him. He is rugged. One quarter fat and three : 
When this happens a lot of them turn to hopped-up quarters weight lifter, he stands over 6 feet and weighs 

boats for new kicks. Once they make the switch, people in at 252 pounds. He has a gentle disposition—a pal of all 

who had thought them a little odd before now consider the kids—and is a real nice guy. In the scramble of rub- 

them complete idiots. bing gunwales, however, about [Continued on page 85] 
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Crackerboxes run out of the water half the time. New designs amaze, but power plants usually decide it. 


When you’ve used up all the speed thrills you can find on land and in 
the air, what do you do? In Southern California, you take to the water 
—but you'll steer clear of Ed Olsen, unless you’re as crazy as he is 
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Illustrated by Dick Shaw 
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Can he catch all three? Olsen in Cream Puff Too (76-P) starts his 
moye from unaccustomed last spot in 5-mile Hearst Gold Trophy race, 


ei ee 


Every time the young bull got ro- 
mantic, the leader challenged him. 


HAPPY HUNTING - 
NORTH OF THE BORDER 


BY COREY FORD 
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Almost every trophy game animal in North America can be found in Alberta, 
sometimes eight kinds at once within range of a good binocular. It’s a hunter’s 
dream come true, where a man can crowd a lifetime of stalking into two weeks 


British Columbia, deer in New Hampshire. Mountain 

sheep in Alaska, elk in Idaho, caribou in the Yukon. 

Goats west of Mt. McKinley. Wolves in Montana. 
Black bears in Maine. 

But all these in one area, all found together at one 
time within the range of your binocular. . . . 

Force your panting horses up a sheer 65-degree slope, 
their hoofs sinking in the boggy moss and giant rotting 
spruce logs, until you get to timberline. Tether them se- 
curely and then work your way on hands and knees up 


We I’ve hunted moose in Ontario, grizzly bears in 


the treacherous shale slide, where eagles scream and whist- 
ling marmots shrill in the loose rock, to the knifelike ridge 
that marks the summit. All around you stretches the limit- 
less panorama of mountains, a heaving gray ocean of stone. 
Fifty miles to the west is the boundary of Jasper Park, 
Canada’s great national preserve. Against the far horizon 
the snow-clad peak of Mt. Robson, highest mountain in 
the Rockies, is whiter than the whitest cloud. On either side 
of you the cliff drops a vertical mile; the foreshortened 
trees in the valley below look like a mowed lawn. A gust 
of wind whips off your hat, and [Continued on page 62] 
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BY ALAN HYND 
Illustrated by Louis Glanzman 


“The stars,” said the astrologer, “are never wrong.” 
Every now and then, though, they needed a little help 


othing much ever happened around the 

little salmon-fishing port of Bandon, 

Oregon, until, one day back in November, 

1920, a traveling salesman named Arthur 
Covell met with an automobile accident that 
left him paralyzed from the waist down. From 
then on plenty happened—enough, in fact, to 
cause detectives still to talk about it in breeze- 
fanning sessions on dull nights in the station 
houses. 

Arthur Covell’s accident left him an em- 
bittered man. A dark, smallish, hot-eyed 
bachelor in his late thirties, he had liked to 
drink liquor and chase women. Now his chas- 
ing days were over. He was confined to a 
small bedroom in the home of his brother— 
Dr. Fred Covell, a chiropractor—in a neck of 
wilderness four miles from town. The chiro- 
practor did everything he could to bring back 
the power of his brother's legs but failed. 

Arthur Covell, cursing the fates that had 
incapacitated him, began to nurse grudges 
and bootleg liquor. He reached back into the 
past and did fast and slow burns over every- 
body who had done him real or imagined 
wrongs. His weight dropped down to 90 
pounds, his countenance became Rinso-white 
and he grew a black beard and whiskers that 


Uncle Arthur said, “She’s dead all right.” 


all but obscured it. He looked like a road- 
company Rasputin. 

Prior to his accident, Covell had been a 
dweller on the lunatic fringe, passingly inter- 
ested in mental telepathy, numerology, palm- 
istry and astrology. Now that he had nothing 
to do but lie in bed and think, he began to 
study up on the stuff, particularly astrology. 

A man with an eye for a buck, he decided 
to put astrology on a paying basis. He took 
ads in the cheap magazines, asking the peas- 
ants to send in their birth dates and 50 cents 
for their horoscopes. From the very start, busi- 
ness was good. The faithful from coast to coast 
began to shape their financial, health and 
amatory affairs on the predictions of the crip- 
ple in the Oregon wilderness. 

Now the thought occurred to Covell that 
the movie crowd down in Hollywood, with 
more dough than they knew what to do with, 
and many of them none too bright anyway, 
ought to be just his dish. He got off letters to 
the big stars and directors, offering them cus- 
tom-made horoscopes at fancy prices. One of 
his first clients was a wolfish English director 
on the Paramount lot. 

Covell came up with a shocker. The planets, 
it seemed, were less [Continued on page 70] 
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A True Book-Length Feature 


THE RAD 


It took people of Harper’s Ferry a while 
to find out what had struck their town, 
and it took them even longer to do anything 
about it. What had struck was revolution 


BY LAURENCE GREENE 
Mlustrated by Stan Galli 


against a background murmur of October rain. Faint 

as it was, it awakened one sleeper on the instant. 

His name was John Starry, he was a village doctor, 
and he had an ear long since attuned to the faintest 
sounds of mankind's distresses. He lay and listened and 
there came to him a second sound: a steady panting 
which he at last identified as that of a stationary loco- 
motive on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

Dr. Starry got out of bed and lighted a match. His 
great turnip of a watch, whose, ticking was so portentous 
in the stillness of the sickroom, was on the dresser; it 
told him the hour was 1:38 a. m. The panting, then, 
would be from the Wheeling-Baltimore night express. 
But what of the shot? There were hardly any guns in this 
quiet village, though thousands of rifles lay stacked, 
ready for shipment, within the walls of the federal 
armory. Who fired a gun at this hour? And who had cried 
out in pain—or was that an imagining of his mind strug- 
gling upward from its sleep? 

He padded to the window in his bare feet. The rail- 
road station opposite was dimly lighted and no train 
stood before it. He looked off to the west and saw the 
glow of a locomotive firebox and, behind it, the dark- 
ened bulk of coaches. As he pondered the meaning of 
the Baltimore express standing without lights so far 
from the depot, and of the single shot in the night, he 
saw two men on Shenandoah Street. They wore strange 
shawl-like garments, and one carried a rifle. The doctor 
pondered further. Not from Harper's Ferry, this pair. 
Low fellows they looked, from out in the county, per- 


| he sound of the shot in the night was a faint splat 


Old man Brown waited, expressionless, while 
a citizen came forward under a flag of truce. 


a 


haps, here to drink away the night at 
Galt’s grogshop. He saw them pass 
through the armory gate and found this, 
too, odd; Danny Whelan was a faithful 
watchman and his post at the gate was 
for the express purpose of excluding 
strangers. 

Starry returned to his bedside and 
began to dress. Had he known what he 
was witnessing, it would not have hur- 
ried him; he was a deliberate man, made 
so by his calling and the locale in which 
he practiced. Later, when he knew the 
full facts of the night and testified in an 
effort to help define them, he revealed 
clearly that he had not been particularly 
alarmed, but thought there might have 
been a brawl where his ministrations 
would be needed. 

In the thirty-odd hours that followed, 
the good doctor was often to shake his 
head and wonder if this fantasy to which 


- he was so much a part was real or a night- 
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mare of some sort. 

It was all too real. What Starry watched 
was the beginning of the violence known 
to history as the Harper's Ferry Raid. It 
was armed and organized revolution. 
There had been insurrection against the 
government before, notably in Daniel 
Shay’s rebellion against federal waste in 
1786 and the Pennsylvania Whisky Re- 
bellion of 1791. But compared to the care- 
ful plot of John Brown, those were little 
more than impromptu riots. Harper's 
Ferry was something else again. It was 
fruition of a promise a boy of 12 had 
made himself, when he saw the wretched- 
ness of a slave. It was the culmination of 
the stubbornness of purpose which had 
caused the Brown family to take a solemn 
oath, more than twenty years before, to 
“carry the war into Africa” if need be 


‘TRUE MAGAZINE 
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. and since they have already gained access to many of our 
military innovations—radar, the submarine, fowr-engine aircraft, 
the parachute, the bazooka and the jet engine—your job, Ilyan- 
ovich Seminov, will be to plug these security leaks, as of now.” 


for the abolition of slavery. It was the 
climax of a career of warfare and priva- 
tion, of murder and flight in the night, 
of the impressing of his tremendous per- 
sonality on those who followed him, for 
this single-minded fanatic who touched 
first fire to the fuse of the Civil War. 
History, in its concentration on Brown 
and his purposes, has all but ignored Dr. 
Starry and the other villagers. A study 
of their roles, however, gives an enlight- 
ening insight into the impact of revolu- 
tion on an unsuspecting community. The 
man who ended their complacence was 
already known for his effective part in 
the sanguinary fighting from 1855 to 1858 
which gave a territory the name of 
“Bleeding Kansas.” Brown made no 
secret of the fact that it was his band 
which dragged five men from their homes 
on Pottawatomie Creek, after the pro- 
slavers’ sacking of Lawrence, and butch- 
ered them. Just before centering his 
attention on Harper's Ferry, he had gone 
into Missouri, and liberated eleven 
slaves, taking them 1,600 miles through 
a bitter midwestern winter to safety in 
Canada. There were two prices on his 
head: $250 offered by the federal govern- 
ment, $3,000 by the state of Missouri. 
The raid on Harper's Ferry was a plan 
Brown had evolved over many years. His 
intent: to seize the weapons in the fed- 
eral arsenal and armory and then retire 
to the Blue Ridge Mountains, where he 
could stand off any assault with a small 
force. His conviction: that at the first 
blow thousands of slaves would revolt, 
flock to his banner, and force the govern- 
ment to outlaw slavery. His end: to fail 
and die on the gallows .. . and yet to suc- 
ceed, because his fire inflamed a nation. 
The preliminaries for his raid were 


as extraordinary as the raid itself. In May, 
1858, he engineered a convention in 
Chatham, Ontario, attended by white and 
Negro delegates. He won approval for the 
constitution which set up a new govern- 
ment for the United States, complete 
with cabinet, Congress, judiciary, and 
himself as “Commander in Chief.” Weird 
as was this document, it contained clauses. 
which have been called admirable on the 
subjects of morality, slave education, and 
humanitarianism toward prisoners. 

Wiser heads tried to dissuade Brown 
from attacking Harper’s Ferry. The ter- 
rain was impossible: the village occupies 
a little point of land between the Shen- 
andoah and the Potomac rivers. High 
hills overlook the town from three sides: 
Loudoun Heights, across the Shenandoah 
on the east; Maryland Heights, across the 
Potomac on the north, and Bolivar 
Heights, rising westward from the village 
itself. The place was a trap, as both 
Union and Confederate armies were to 
find later when they tried futilely to hold 
it against attack. 

But now, on this early morning of Oc- 
tober 17, 1859, old “Osawatomie” Brown 
had the confidence of an Alexander. He 
had Harper’s Ferry by the throat. His 
men held the railroad bridge, Hall’s rifle 
works on Virginius Island in the Shenan- 
doah, and the arsenal-armory establish- 
ment of the federal government. He had 
only to wait until day, he thought, when 
the dark hordes would come streaming 
into the town to be armed and join him 
for his victorious marth south. 

At fifteen minutes before 2 in the 
morning, Dr. Starry emerged from his 
rooms with his little black bag in one 
hand, standing for a moment at the street 
door to look about him. A gabble of 
voices came from the waiting room of the 
station and the bar of the Wager House, 
a hotel which shared its roof. The two 
strangers who had gone into the armory 
gate were now standing outside, talking 
with a third man. As Starry started across 
the street, someone came out of the wait- 
ing room and the third man roared, “Get 
back in there! Interfere with us and 
we'll put a ball in you!” 

Starry continued to walk, not hurry- 
ing. Like all medical men, he had a great 
deal of faith in the little black bag’s 
power as a passport. Too, he had a high 
concept of his oath and his duty; he 
had heard men roar before and had sur- 
vived; to be a doctor, by his lights, went 
beyond bandaging and pill-rolling to en- 
compass calm and courageous example. 
He knew the value of his quiet presence 
when there was no actual call for his pro- 
fessional skill; by being seen, he could 
comfort, and that he considered an ob- 
ligation second only to the one of heal- 
ing. 

Two more shots sounded as he neared 
the station door. Starry still did not in- 
crease his pace. He was something of a 
fatalist; he remembered as a boy hearing 
a veteran of Chapultepec say, “Ifn-you 
hear it, it ain’t yourn.” 

The gabble hit him like a blow when 
he opened the station door to a scene 
of jammed confusion. Passengers from 
the delayed train formed little groups 
that endured a moment, broke up, and 
reformed, to contribute to an undis- 


ciplined milling. A well-dressed traveler 
was saying, “It’s those damned railroad 
strikers. They ought—” Throckmorton, 
the Wager House night clerk, was mid- 
way in an anecdote with which he would 
bore people for years to come: “. . . so 
when I heard the shot I looked out. One 
of them spied me and he yelled, ‘So you 
want some too, you son-of-a-bitch!—but 
I pulled back before he could fire. And 
then vee 

Starry stood just within the door. Andy 
Phelps, conductor of the night express, 
entered the door from the trackside plat- 
form. He carried a rifle of some antiquity; 
its stock was marred and rust lay heavily 
upon its barrel. Conductor and doctor 
exchanged glances, took note of their re- 
spective credentials—the black bag and 
the rifle—and walked toward each other. 

“A hell of a weapon,” Phelps said. “But 
would you believe it—the only thing on 
the train! And there’s one passenger— 
Logan, standing over there—with ten 
thousand in cash on him. The damned 
fool went with Jake Cromwell and me 
when we went ahead to take a look.” 

“They were firing at you?” 

Phelps nodded. 

“What is it, Andy?” 

“God knows. They’ve got the govern- 
ment works and the bridge. I heard 
somebody from the town say the pay- 
master’s safe has fifteen thousand in it— 
maybe that's it.” 

They stood meditating for a moment. 
Then Phelps started. “Good God! I forgot 
—they shot Shepherd, Doc. He's in the 
office—will you take a look?” 

They went into the little cubbyhole 
with its ticket racks and strangely silent 
telegraph sounder. On a bed made of 
planks placed between two chairs lay 
Hayward Shepherd, freed slave. He was 
on his back and his eyes were agonized 
in a sweat-bright face. 


Starry leaned over him. He liked 
Shepherd; everybody did. When he had 
gained his freedom, Shepherd had been 


taken as ward by Squire Fontaine Beck- _ 


ham, mayor and stationmaster; Virginia 
allowed freedmen to remain within its 
borders only if they were under the 
guardianship of a white and were so reg- 
istered at the courthouse. Shepherd car- 
ried the baggage and swept the station, 
he kept the stove glowing in the winter, 
sometimes he even sold tickets. He was 
a gentle man, doubly so with the slaves 
he encountered, for his own time in bond- 
age had endowed him with the finest of 
all compassions. 

“What happened, Shepherd?” 

The tortured eyes rolled toward the 
doctor. “I don’t know, Doctor . . . some- 
body shot me. . .” 

Starry raised him gently. The wound 
in his back was a horrible thing, ragged, 
final. It took but a glance for his eyes to 
reflect what Shepherd seemed already: to 
know. He let the Negro sink back gently 
and winced at the questions in the eyes: 
Why do they do this to me? I never hurt 
nobody ... why must I die? 

“Can you talk a little, Shepherd?” 

“Yassuh. Men on the bridge stop Cap’n 
Phelps’ train. He went up to see—they 
fired at him and Mister Cromwell and 
they come back. I said I'd go and I slipped 


IT HAPPENED IN SPORTS 
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AN 'UMBLIN’ GAME 


n impressed murmur ran through the gallery at historic Sunningdale 
| links in England as Francis Ouimet stepped to the tee. The British 

were getting their first glimpse of the 20-year-old American who had 
upset their famed veterans, Harry Vardon and Ted Ray, in the play-off 
for the 1913 U. S. Open a few months before. 

Confidently Ouimet slouched into his graceful stance. He swung and— 
oops! The ball squirted off the neck of his club, dribbled glamorlessly 
along the ground, came to a conspicuous halt on the wrong green. Dis- 
tance: 20 yards. 

It comes even to the best golfers—that terrible moment when the 
dufter in them, buried but never dead, springs up like a mocking con- 
science, 

The great Chick Evans, playing in the 1921 National Amateur, putted 
for a birdie 2 and wound up with a 7 on the hole—six putts from 15 feet! 

The first putt was four feet too long, the second a foot short. Chick 
tapped the third with one hand, and when he saw that it wasn’t going 
in he disgustedly tapped it again while the ball was still moving. That 
cost him a penalty stroke, and it took him one more to hole out. 

Roger Wethered, British Amateur champion, once ticked off eight 
swings to get out of one monstrous Saharalike sand trap alongside the 
8th green at Pine Valley, the killer course in New Jersey. Wethered 
finished with an 11 for the par-3 hole. , 

During a lull at a tee in the 1923 National Open, trick-shot specialist 
Joe Kirkwood entertained the gallery by chipping one ball after another 
right into his caddy’s pocket. Never missed. Then Joe took his tournament 
shot, aiming at a broad green only 110 yards away, and popped the ball 
into a pond in front of the tee. 

In 1930, Bobby Jones was determined to become the first player ever to 
tour hallowed St. Andrew's in nothing but 4’s or under. A magnificent 
third shot on the 17th landed him close to the cup, and since the 18th of- 
fered no trouble the feat seemed within Bobby's grasp. But he missed 
the 2-foot putt, had to put a 5 on his score card. 

Walter Hagen, peerless shotmaker, needed a simple chip to the green 
to stay even with Gene Sarazen on the final hole of their match for the 
1923 PGA championship. But, even as you and I, Hagen looked up on the 
shot. Nudged only a few inches, the ball plunked into a trap.—Bill Roeder 
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SALMON COURT BOUILLON 


in chopping, slashing, cutting or sawing 

the carcass of this noble creature into 
inch-thick sections for broiling, boiling, fry- 
ing and grilling. While I hold no brief against 
salmon served up in any manner, I do main- 
tain that these indignities should be inflicted 
only upon salmon bought in fish markets. 

When it comes to making the most of reel- 
and-rod-caught salmon, there is no finer 
method than by boiling it in Court Bouillon 
in a cooking vessel large enough (214 to 3 
feet) and deep enough (6 to 8 inches) to 
accommodate the entire fish. 

To prepare and serve a fifteen to twenty- 
five pound salmon, first of all invite a goodly 
number of your friends to the feast. Then 
strip the scales of the fish, previously cleaned 
and lightly salted, but leave head, most of 
tail and back fins. Put the cooking vessel over 
the fire with as many quarts of water as 
needed to cover the fish so that the water 
stands about one inch above it. Bring the 
water to a rolling boil. 

Now for each quart of water you assemble 
one cubed carrot, one sprig parsley, one 
minced onion, two whole pepper corns, one 
chopped stalk of celery (including leaves) a 
dash of thyme, a tiny bay leaf. Wrap all into 
a piece of cheesecloth, drop it into the boiling 
water and—again per quart of water—add 
one teaspoon each of salt, wine-vinegar and 
lemon juice. (And, by the way, this Court 
Bouillon is good for nearly every kind of 
boiled fish.) 

At this point you wrap the salmon in 
a large piece of cheesecloth, tie both ends 
securely with pieces of string long enough to 
reach and hang over top of the cooking vessel. 


/ are salmon fishermen who believe 


With these strings you gently lower the fish 
into the boiling water. Let boil rapidly for 
ten minutes under cover. Reduce to lively 
simmering for fifteen more minutes, also 
covered. Test with sharp-pronged kitchen 
fork. If the fish is not done, add three more 
minutes per each five pounds of salmon. 
When fish is done, lift fish out of water but 
do not expose it to breaking by bending it. 
Place salmon on serving board or platter. 
Unwind cheesecloth, remove skin from below 
head to just behind back-fin, surround with 
crisp potato chips. Serve with frozen peas 
boiled in salted water with half an onion 
quartered and sliced paper thin. A wonder- 
ful gravy can be made with one can of cream 
of chicken soup and one cup of Court Bouil- 
lon plus a small can of thoroughly cleaned 
shrimp. Start with boiling Court Bouillon, 
add shrimps. When hot, add chicken soup 
slowly, stirring constantly. 

There are more methods of using boiled 
salmon than there are ways of skinning cats. 
One of the best is cold salmon with mayon- 
naise. (Don’t forget sliced lemon and capers.) 
To go with cold boiled salmon try a simple 
but tongue-tingling Cucumber Salad. Break 
a tray of ice cubes into a large bowl and 
add two cups of cold water. Take a well- 
shaped cucumber, cut it into thin slices 
and drop into the ice-cold water. Mix 
one finely chopped onion with three tea- 
spoons wine-vinegar, pinch of salt and dash 
of pepper into one cup of sour cream and 
add thoroughly towel-dried cucumbers. Or, 
simpler yet, mix six tablespoons of vinegar 
with two teaspoons of granulated sugar, half 
a teaspoon of paprika and add to well-dried 
cucumber slices. —Hans Christian Adamson 


off my shoes. . . . when they hollered, I 


TONS fos 

“Why did you run?” 

“T don’t know, Doctor. I was skeered. 
I just wanted to come back and tell Cap’n 
Phelps.” 

“All right, Shepherd. Try and be quiet 
now. I'll give you something so it won't 
hurt so much.” 

He ministered, closed his bag, and ges- 
tured with his head for Andy Phelps to 
follow him onto the trackside platform. 

“Gone?” Phelps asked when they were 
in the relative quiet of the outdoors. 

“Matter of hours. A big slug—through 
the lung.” They stood in silence. Then, 
from the gloomy mouth of the covered 
bridge, there came a hail: 

“How about that train? Is it coming 
through?” 

“Not in the dark,” the conductor called 
back. “We want to know what this is 
about first. Who are you? What do you 
want?” 

“Never mind that. You can come 
through if you like. You'll find out in a 
day or two who we are.” 

“If you're here,” the conductor re- 
torted. 

“We'll be here. There'll be thousands 
of us then.” 

Phelps turned to Starry to say apologet- 
ically, “If it weren't for the women 
aboard I'd chance it. But I don’t know 
about the bridge. Where'd I be if I ran 
into timbers they’d sawed through and 
put my train and its people in the river?” 

“The telegraph?” 

“Cut. First thing, I expect. Cut both 
ways.” He sighed. “Well, I'd better get 
back to the train. There’s weeping and 
wailing in the cars and it’s worse because 
it’s dark—but I'm afraid to light up.” He 
looked at the bridge again. “A hell of a 
business.” He went off down the track, his 
boots loud against the gravel. 

Starry stood where he was for a time. 
It would take thinking, whatever it was. 
He lighted a cigar and began to think. 


On July 4 of that year, a farmer 


‘named John Unseld rode toward the 


Ferry from his place in Maryland, intent 
upon a holiday dram with friends. He 
came upon four men. The leader and 
spokesman looked to be about 70, but 
was wiry and erect; he talked well. The 
other’s were younger and had no part in 
the conversation. 

The old man said he was Isaac Smith, 
his companions were two sons named 
Oliver and Watson and a Jerry Anderson. 
He had come from northern New York, 
he said, where the winters were too 
rigorous to make a crop; he wanted to 
buy or rent a farm and engage in the 
dual pursuits of fattening cattle for the 
Baltimore market and prospecting for 
minerals in the mountains. 

Unseld told the old man of a farm 
four miles up the Potomac, for which 
the widow of Dr. Booth Kennedy. wanted 
a tenant. A few days later he met “Isaac 
Smith” again and was shown a receipt 
for $35, rental for a house and a cabin 
with pasturage until the following 
March. 

The innocence of the countryside is 
attested by the use to which the farm-was 
put, and the [Continued on page 114] 


Checkmates 


It’s your move ... to the latest in fashionable 
cotton sportshirts. Manhattan® Checkmates offer 
something new in three sparkling color 
combinations . . . skipper blue and sail white, 
silver and gold, coffee and cream...in three 
different size checks. A regal treasure in com- 
fort and smartness for the king of the castle! 


Short sleeves $5.00* Long sleeves $5.95* 


2, THE MANHATTAN SHIRT CO, "SUBJECT TO O. P. S. REGULATIONS 


BULLFIN 
BREEZE 


STaRcH 


It would be a lot nicer if no one had to 
wear shoes in the summer heat. The next 
best thing, however, is a pair of cool, 
comfortable nylon-mesh shoes—the 
first real step toward barefoot comfort 


left may never win a fashion award. 

ATRUE TESTED TREND They provide, however, at least one 

h ( sensible solution to the old problem of 

pprove keeping our feet cool yet partially cov- 

" ered during the summer. For y ars 

. |we’ve been wearing our winter shoes 

TRUE the Mans Mage all summer. The result was pure dis- 
comfort. 

The answer to the problem was the development of 
a strong, durable nylon mesh—as protective and cool 
as the screens on your summer porch. Replacing a 
good part of the leather in your shoes, it provides them 
with a built-in breeze that “air conditions” your feet. 

On the following pages, True Tested Trends pre- 
sents some of the more popular styles in nylon-mesh 
shoes. The colors of mesh vary from a contrasting 
wheat shade to blue or brown that blend with the 
leather. As a result, you can find nylon-mesh shoes 
styled to fulfill any need in your summer shoe ward- 
robe. 

The nylon mesh in your shoe is bound to become 
soiled, but it is simple to clean. Put the shoes on trees 
and then apply soap and water with a discarded tooth- 
brush or small hand brush. Don’t be afraid to scrub 
hard—and wetting the mesh will not shrink it or make 
it lose its shape. Grease or oil stains can be eliminated 
by using any standard cleaner, the same kind you 
would use to remove a spot on your clothing. 

The belts on this page are also made of nylon mesh. 
By selecting one in the same shade as your new summer 
shoes, you will have a serviceable and colorful acces- 
sory. At right, top, New U-wing-tip Nettleton shoe in 
wine calf, nylon mesh, $22.95. Center, Bostonian wing- 
tip oxford, $17.95. Bottom, Moccasin oxford by E. E. 
Taylor, $13.95. —Richard N. Cohen 


1 Ee shoes on the gentleman at the 


Photos for True by Dick Litwin 
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Top: A natural nylon mesh and mahogany calf blucher oxford 
shoe made by Roblee has both rubber soles and heels, $14.95. 


Center: Cordovan shade of leather trims the wheat-colored 
nylon mesh in this U-wing tip style shoe made by Rand, $14.95 


- 


Bottom: Freeman slipon loafer oxford combines white nylon 
mesh and brown calf with a Cordo moccasin toe, $11.95 
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Top: Yorktown slipon oxford by Gardiner has a U-wing tip 
with wheat-colored nylon mesh and tan leather trim, $11.95. MEN! 


Send today for the booklet Buy Your Clothes 
as You Buy Your Car, a guide to good per- 
sonal appearance and better clothing values. 


Center: Weyenberg slipon oxford in dark-blue calf leather and Send 10c to TRUE, the Man's Magazi 
sy Magazine 
Dept.MT, Fawcett Publications, Greenwich, Conn. 


blue nylon mesh with U-wing tip and white fairstitching, $15.95. 


Bottom: A natural shade of nylon used with Redwood calf 
leather in a medallion wing-tip shoe by Crosby Square, $14.95. 
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SHULTON 
Pn 


SHAVING CREAM 
(Lather & Brushless) 
For the smoothest, cleanest 


shave of your life! 


on 


AFTER SHAVE LOTION 
plus tox 


For that Top-of-the-World 
feeling after every shave! 


SHULTON 
New York Toronto 


Happy Hunting North of the 
Border 


[Continued from page 49] 


you watch it sail over the edge and drop 
sickeningly down, down until it is only a 
speck in space. 

Train your glass on the snow-flecked 
basin before you. A flock of mountain 
sheep, ewes and small rams are grazing 
on the opposite rim, half a mile straight 
across. A cow moose and call pick their 
way over the ledges, along the edge of the 
timber. Those black dots far above you, 
like grains of pepper on the snow, are 
a herd ol caribou. That yellowish-white 
blur on the side of the cliff is a lone 
mountain goat, slumbering on the nar- 
row ledge. At your elbow are the tracks 
of a huge grizzly, and just ahead of you 
is a heap of freshly pawed gravel where 
he has been digging for marmots. In the 
distance you hear the bugling of a bull 
elk, answered by the eerie organ note of 
a pack ol wolves cruising in the valley. 

Did you ever go hunting in a zoo? ‘Take 
away the cages, turn all the animals loose 
in some of the wildest and most spectacu- 
lar country on earth, add ptarmigan and 
blue grouse and streams filled with native 
trout, and you have Alberta, in the Ca- 
nadian Rockies, where you can cram a 
lifetime of big-game stalking and a hun- 
dred thousand iiles of travel into a two- 
week pack trip. Here is virtually every 
wildlite trophy in America, a labulous 
mixed bag. 

And you don’t have to be a million- 
aire to hunt here. Alberta is only three 
days trom the East Coast, on one of the 
Canadian National's comfortable trans- 
continental trains, which incidentally 
offer the finest food of any railroad I've 
ever traveled on: prairie steaks and aged 
Canadian cheese and fresh-caught gold- 
eyes put aboard at Winnipeg. A non- 
resident big-game license in Alberta costs 
$100, with an extra $25 license tor cari- 
bou or elk. ‘The expense ol a pack trip 
depends on the size of the outfit and 
extent of the hunt, but a party of sports- 
men should be able to get out lrom under 
for less than $50 apiece per day. A line 
to Fred Brewster of Jasper Park, dean 
of the Alberta outfitters, will give you 
all the answers. 

West of Saskatchewan, three quarters 
of the way across Canada, the flat land 
folds abruptly into a tormidable range of 
mountains, like a solid stone wall across 
the prairies. One minute our train was 
making its leisurely way across the end- 
less sunbaked wheatfields; the next 
moment it was panting and tugging as 
it worked up steep grades, across spidery 
trestles and through dynamited tunnels, 


following the Athabasca River canyon 
into the very heart of the Rockies. A half 


hour this side of Jasper, a crossing bell 
marked the tiny settlement of Brule. We 
stared eagerly through the window. Fred 
Brewster’s Black Cat Ranch was at 
Brule; and his back yard consisted of 
1,500 square miles of magnificent big: 
game country where we were going to 
hunt. 


Fred himself met us at Jasper, as our 
rifle cases, fishing rods, duffel and sleep- 
ing bags cascaded off the train ahead of 
us onto the wooden platform. “Fishing 
rods on a hunting trip?” Fred asked 
dubiously. “Well, we better get this junk 
loaded in the truck. No time to lose. 
Got twenty horses waiting out at Mile 
29.” 

He drove furiously down the road to 
Brule, never turning his face as he talked. 
It is a square strong face, weather-beaten 
and brown as leather from the sun and 
wind. The deep creases in his cheeks are 
a map of all the trails he has traveled. His 
father came here in the ’70’s, looking 
for buffalo. Fred was born in Alberta, 
and trom boyhood on he had hunted and 
guided and explored in these mountains, 
leading the first pack trip from Peace 
River to Lesser Slave Lake, wintering in 
the unknown headwaters of the Finley 
River, accompanying the Smithsonian 
Expedition that first identified the Os- 
born caribou, largest of all American 
caribou. Today he is Alberta’s leading 
outfitter, supplying all the horses for Jas- 
per Park. He probably knows the Cana- 
dian Rockies better than any living man. 


“See that light-colored streak of 
gravel across the side of the mountain? 
‘That was shore line once; back in geo- 
logic times the Athabasca was a huge lake. 
Found a complete fossil of a fish way up 
there, buried in the Brazean shale. It’s 
in the Harvard Museum now. See those 
shrubs along the road?” He slowed the 
car enough to grab a handlul of silvery 
leaves with small oval green berries. 
“True olive family; did you know we 
grew wild olives up here?” We rattled 
over the railroad crossing at Brule, which 
we had seen three hours ago. “I remem- 
ber when the railroad came through. 
Jasper was a park in 1909, before the 
CNR even got to Edmonton. They 
brought the first elk into this country in 
express cars back in 1919.” 

His impatience increased as we zig- 
zagged up the winding road to the ranch. 
His eyes remained straight ahead, but he 
shrugged his shoulders to indicate a 
mountain on our left. 

“See that patch of burned timber on 
the side of the cliff? Looks like a silhou- 
ette of a black cat. That's how the ranch 
got its name.” He rolled into the ranch 
yard, and halted. get sort of impa- 
tient,” he apologized to us, “when I smell 
the mountains.” 

Tom Vinson, his young foreman, was 
unloading our gear from the truck onto 
the ranch-house porch. Fred frowned at 
the heap. “Once I guided a dude who 
even brought along a folding toilet,” he 
said pointedly. He continued to chafe as 
we piled into our rough clothes, then 
he led the way to the corral. “The pack 
horses have gone on ahead so camp can 
be set up. We ve got twenty miles to make 
this afternoon. Your horse is Joe, there.” 

I nave concluded that horses are like 
onions: I like them, but they don’t like 
me. Joe was no exception. He took one 
look at me as I climbed on his back, and 
formed an instant impression that lasted 
the rest of the trip. He expressed his 
feelings by walking in stiff-legged jolts, 
trotting like a pogo stick, and galloping 


in a series of successive bumps like slid- 
ing on your tail down a steep flight of 
concrete stairs. He was sure-footed as a 
chamois with everyone else, but when 
I was on his back he would trip over a 
shadow. Every tuft of grass in the trail 
was an open invitation to pause for din- 
ner, every stream we crossed suggested 
another lengthy drink. Whenever ‘T tried 
to urge him faster, he would give me a 
quick exasperated glance over ‘his shoul- 
der, shrug resignedly, and lie down. He 
lagged farther and farther behind until 
he made out the distant whinny of the 
pack horses at Mile 29, whereupon he 
laid back his ears and I sailed into camp 
like Hopalong Cassidy, stirrups flying. 

We made an early start next morning, 
moving in a long string of twenty-three 
horses along the trail, through the Hay 
River Gap to Carson’s Creek. Bob Ek- 
roth, the wrangler of the outfit, lean 
and narrow-hipped and a magnificent 
rider, darted into the brush from time to 
time like a shepherd dog to round up 
stragglers and herd them back into line. 
Reggie Woodstock, the cook, brought up 
the rear of the procession, leading a 
morose pack horse that carried our fold- 
ing cook stove clanking on his back. The 
rest of us trotted ahead, glassing the hills 
for game. In the lead was Frank Moberly, 
Tred’s crack guide, one of the finest na- 
tural outdoorsmen I have ever known. 

Frank is part Scotch and part Cree 
Indian, Fred told us. His grandfather, 
Henry John Moberly, was a distinguished 
banker and explorer and author of 
When Fur Was King, an authoritative 
history of the North. He had pioneered 
the pass in the mountains through which 
the transcontinental railroad made its 
way to the coast, and a town and a lake 
in British Columbia bear his name today. 
“Frank has the best pair of eyes in the 
woods,” Fred said. 

Presently he called to Frank, “You see 
anything, Frank?” 

“Bear,” Frank answered casually. 

A very large black bear, startled by the 
horses, was humping over the hill like 
an enormous fuzzy caterpillar. It was out 
of rifle range, and we were just as glad 
to let it go—the black bear is an amiable 
clown, as timid as a chipmunk, and we 
were after more impressive game. We 
crossed a creek, and Joe shied violently 
at a whitened pair of moose antlers lying 
on the bank. Near it were several pieces 
of well-chewed hide. Fred scowled. 

“Damn wolves,” he muttered. “They 
work their way over from the Park. A 
pack of hungry wolves will average a 
moose a week. They’re on the increase.” 

“How about the other game, Fred?” 

“There are more goats. I remember in 
1911 when the first goat was seen in Blue 
Creek; now they’re everywhere. Caribou 
are about the same. Moose are way down, 
that’s why they’ve had to close the season 
all over Canada this year. Sheep, I don’t 
know. Once I counted thirty-eight sheep 
here in.a single bunch, twenty-seven 
rams, but you_never see that now. Maybe 
it’s disease—when sheep are too crowded, 
they eat down to the grass roots where 
parasites live and pick up lung-worm 
and hoof rot. Maybe the goats are driv- 
ing them off their old range. Game is 
always harder to find in clear weather like 
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this anyway.” He called to Frank: “What's 
the weather going to be like tomorrow, 
Frank?" 

“Clear,” Frank said. 

The bluebird weather lasted for a 
week. The skies were cloudless, the sun 
so hot that we peeled off our shirts and 
rode stripped to the waist, but we spotted 
no trophy heads. We saw plenty of 
smaller specimens, females and yearlings. 
A typical entry in my diary, for Septem- 
ber 20, reports the total game observed 
in one day's trip to the head of Thor 
Creek: “Twenty-nine sheep, ewes and 
lambs and three small rams; 5 moose—2 
cows and °3 bulls; 13 caribou, all cows 
and calves; 7 goats; 2 bears; 2 coyotes; 1 
porcupine.” 


The moose were everywhere, seeming 
to know that they were protected by law 
this year, and they wandered down into 
the meadow and grazed contentedly with 
the horses that we turned out each night 
to pasture. One morning a bull moose, 
carried away by the ecstasies of rutting 
season, chased Bob Ekroth halfway back 
to camp. “Thought I was a goddam cow 
or something,” Bob grumbled. 

We were getting low on fresh meat 
and one afternoon, to augment the camp 
larder, my partner Bob Candy and I 
rigged up our fly rods and tried the 
stream below our base. The Dolly Var- 
dens were genuine virgins; they had 
never seen a feathered lure before, and 
they smashed ravenously at everything 
we offered them. Tom and Frank, who 
had frowned skeptically at our 4-ounce 
rods and tiny No. 14 dry flies, were work- 
ing the stream below us with willow poles 
and great gobs of bacon. They returned 
empty-handed, and gazed enviously at the 
nice string of footlong trout we had 
taken. “They ought to outlaw those dry 
flies,” Tom scowled. “They're fish killers.” 
Even Fred expressed grudging admira- 
tion. “Maybe it was a good idea, at that, 
bringing those fly rods along,” he con- 
ceded. 

Day after day we scoured the country, 
glassing each new basin hopefully for a 
record ram. We hunted the Wild Hay, 
and Sheep Creek, and looked over into 
the head of the Big Berland. We traveled 
over Eagle's Nest Pass and made camp at 
Mile 51, in Rock Creek valley. We ex- 
plored Red Man Creek, and Persimmon 
Creek, and we peered into the great val- 
leys at the head of Sulphur River. We 
climbed over slides of gray shale, as sharp 
as shattered glass, and wormed on our 
bellies along dizzy ledges, bare except for 
green and orange lichens. We fought our 
way through blowdowns, across boggy 
swamps, up the rubble-strewn beds of 
rushing mountain streams where Joe 
slipped and stumbled to his heart’s con- 
tent, and back down through the shin 
tangle of ground spruce and birch and 
silver willow. Night after night we re- 
turned to camp empty-handed. 

“They're all up in the high ridges and 
hanging basins,” Fred grumbled. “It'll 
take a good snow to bring them down.” 

“How far do they travel?” I asked him. 

“Depends. Caribou are always moving, 
maybe fifteen or twenty miles in a day. 
A grizzly will do twenty-five or thirty. 
Sheep and goats have a smaller range: 
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not more than ten square miles, if they're 
not disturbed.” 

We were siting around the cook tent 
after supper, sipping a fresh pot of coffee 
that Reggie had brewed. He poked a cou- 
ple of sticks into the stove. It was getting 
noticeably colder. I stepped outside the 
tent and something soft and wet struck 
my face. In the ray of light from the 
opened flaps, I could see great white 
flakes ialling steadily. Frank peered over 
my shoulder. 

By morning there was a good inch of 
newly arrived snow on the ground, per- 
fect for tracking, and the range of moun- 
tains across the valley was a dazzling 
Christmas white. The camp could not 
have been more excited if Santa Claus 
himself had arrived. We bolted our break- 
fast, saddled the horses—Joe groaned 
audibly as I climbed aboard, and gave me 
a martyred look—and headed down the 
valley. Already the game was beginning 
to stir alter the storm. Fresh moose tracks 
crisscrossed the trail, and the smaller 
prints of deer were everywhere. A few 
miles from camp, Frank threw up his 
hand and signaled us to halt. A big griz- 
zly was lumbering across the valley, well 
out of range. Less than half a mile far- 
ther, Tom spotted a pack of seventeen 
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timber wolves, loping diagonally past us 
across the flats, setting up an eerie chorus 
as they neared the timber. We watched 
them through the glasses until they disap- 
peared in the heavy spruce. Tom dis- 
couraged the thought of pursuit. 

“We'd never catch up with them again 
till hell,” he sighed. 

Most of the wet snow had melted by 
the time we reached Desolation Pass, but 
the shaded sides of the basin were still 
white. We worked our way slowly 
around the rim, peering cautiously over 
the edge of each successive ridge. Tom, in 
the lead, stiffened. A herd of caribou was 
working its way up the last draw—one 
Jarge bull with a handsome rack, eleven 
cows and a young male in the rear. Some- 
times the younger would make bold 
enough to approach one of the cows. At 
this the old bull would halt and turn, 
lower his magnificent antlers, paw the 
ground, and take a couple of belligerent 
steps toward his younger rival. Through 
the glasses we could see the coarse hair 
standing up angrily along the back of 
his neck. 

His jealousy was his undoing. My part- 
ner and I had flipped a coin, and Bob 
won the toss. He wormed his way over 
the. wet grass. holding his rifle high to 
keep it out of the slush. At the edge of 
the ridge he readied the rifle and waited. 
Once more the youngster made a roman- 
tic pass at a cow, and once more the old 
bull halted and’glared at him. The crack 
ol Bob's rifle was barely audible against 


the wind, I saw the bull's knees buckle. 
Then he sagged slowly to the snow. The 
rest of the caribou stared at him in sur- 
prise for a moment, and then trotted 
off, the yearling proudly taking his place 
at the head of the herd. I believe that 
to this day he is convinced he killed the 
bull himself. 

Bob tied the fine head onto his saddle, 
and walked beside the horse as we started 
for camp. The points of the huge rack 
projected on either side and, looking 
back, one had the eerie impression that 
Bob was leading his caribou home with 
a rope. Tom Vinson and I trotted on 
ahead, in the faint hope that we might 
spot a ram. As we hurried back up the 
valley, through which we had come that 
morning, Tom trained his glass on the 
bare slopes of the mountain. Suddenly he 
halted, and his jaw dropped. “There they 
are,” he gasped. ‘‘The whole seventeen 
of them.” 

The entire wolf pack had halted just 
above timberline, its members basking 
contentedly in the late-afternoon sun. 
Through the glasses we could see them 
slumbering on the flat rocks, occasionally 
stretching and yawning or reaching with 
a hind leg to scratch behind an ear, for 
all the world like a lazy hound dog. To 
work up on them seemed hopeless, but 
we elected to try it. After all, you don't 
get a crack at a wolf very often. We tied 
our horses, and commenced to climb the 
sheer side of the mountain, hearts 
pounding as we forced our pace in order 
to reach timberline before it was too 
dark to shoot. 

Perhaps some sixth sense warned the 
pack that we were coming. As we wormed 
our way higher and higher, we could 
hear them begin to talk: an occasional 
low snarl, a deeper mutter, at last a sus- 
tained deep choral note. The sound 
seemed to come from everywhere around 
us, echoing and re-echoing in our ears, 
turning our blood chill. There is some- 
thing about the call of a wolf that strikes 
a deep primitive note of fear in the stout- 
est heart. I confess my spine was prickling 
as we crept, higher and higher, into the 
very teeth of the weird choir. Through a 
narrow space in the balsams, I had a 
single glimpse of a gray-black wolf, less 
than a hundred yards away, his head back 
and his red jaws open as he uttered a 
high-pitched resonant howl. 


He saw me at the same instant. The 
howl ended abruptly, and he sprang to 
his feet. I burst through the cover of 
balsam, but the pack was already in full 
flight, loping out of sight across the bare 
ledge. One last straggler turned and 
looked back at me for a moment. I 
brought up my rifle, got him in the cross- 
hairs of the scope, and squeezed. To my 
stunned surprise, he dropped. We paced 
the distance as we ran to pick him up— 
it was 350 yards. 

We bagged our mountain goat the fol- 
lowing day, at 8,500 feet, in a howling 
blizzard. Goats come high, and this big 
billy was no exception. The driving snow 
stung our faces, our hands were numb 
with cold, and our boots skidded _ peril- 
ously on the icy ledge, a sheer mile above 
the valley. Most of the time the swirling 
snowflakes completely blotted out the 


mountain’s peak; but Frank’s uncanny 
eyes can pierce through solid rock, I'm 
sure, and as he crept ahead he raised a 
finger and pointed. The snow flurry 
ceased for a moment, and high overhead 
we made out a blob of yellow-white, 
somehow more solid than the snow-cov- 
ered ledge on which it was lying. 

This time it was Bob’s turn. He got 
off a fast, accurate shot. The falling billy 
overended toward the edge of the preci- 
pice, struck a boulder, and by great good 
luck caromed at an angle and lodged on 
the edge of the cliff, almost at our feet. 
It was a handsome specimen, its shaggy 
coat stained with streaks of yellow like 
tobacco juice on a white beard, its barrel 
chest so broad that Bob’s long legs barely 
touched the ground on either side as he 
straddled it so it would not slide while 
Frank was removing the pelt. 

We had a caribou, a wolf and a moun- 
tain goat. Now all we needed to complete 
our mixed bag was a grizzly bear and a 
sheep. Unfortunately our time was run- 
ning out. We were scheduled to break 
camp the next morning. 


We were sitting in front of the cook 
tent, after breakfast of that next-to-last 
day, waiting for the sleety drizzle to quit 
so we could have one final look for a 
trophy ram. A bold whisky jack, the 
ubiquitous camp robber of the North 
Woods, was feeding on some of Reggie’s 
flapjacks which we had impaled on 
branches before us. Frank Moberly was 
scraping out the skull of Bob’s goat, so 
we could pack it back to the States. Now 
and then he would lift the head and stare 
at the range of mountains opposite. Fred 
called to him, “Do you see anything, 
Frank?” 

“Sheep,” Frank answered casually. 

The big ram was moving unhurriedly 
along the face of the cliff, not more than 
a-mile straight across from camp. A year- 
ling ram followed a few paces behind 
him, walking in his footsteps, like a hero- 
worshipful small boy tagging after a base- 
ball idol. 

We waited. There was nothing else to 
do for we were in full view. Several times 
he seemed about to climb one of the 
draws and vanish over the top of the 
mountain, but our luck held, and he re- 
mained in sight. At last he disappeared 
into a deep ravine, filled with shin tangle. 
We watched, but he did not climb the 
other side. 

Tom said quickly, “Let's go.” 

It was a long chance, but it was our 
last one. We rode a couple of miles down 
the valley, left the horses just this side of 
the ravine in which the ram had halted, 
and began climbing up through the soak- 
ing timber. The wind was against us, 
blowing steadily out of the valley in the 
ram’s direction. We were approaching 
him from below, which is never the right 
way with sheep. We had no way of know- 
ing where he had bedded down, or how 
close to him we were getting. 

The mountainside was almost vertical 
in places; the matting of green moss 
peeled off the slippery rocks as we 
crawled, dropping us back downhill a 
couple of yards, and now and then a dead 
branch would snap underfoot like a rifle 
shot. It was worse when we emerged from 


the timber, and started creeping up the 
sheer wall of glistening rock, clinging to 
the rough ledges, progressing painfully 
inch by inch to the rim of the ravine. 

We reared cautiously on our elbows, 
and looked down into the draw. Our 
hearts sank. Then we saw that the ravine 
was actually a Y, and a second and deeper 
draw lay just beyond us. We lowered our- 
selves down the side, and hauled our- 
selves laboriously back up to the far edge, 
fearful that a rolling pebble might give 
the alarm. 

We wriggled on our bellies across the 
ridge between the two ravines, and I 
pushed my face between the branches of 
a scrub willow—and gazed straight into 
the eyes of the yearling ram, not twenty 
feet in front of me. 

I don’t know which of us was more 
surprised. The youngster stared at me for 
a moment, twisting his head a little to 
one side to see better, and then suddenly 
whirled and ran, not uphill, but down. 
His direction betrayed the location of the 
big ram. I had time to swing my rifle as 
the ram bolted from a bed of willows and 
charged up the side of the canyon at a 
quartering angle, his forelegs reaching 
straight out and gouging the ground 
under him to gain speed. My first shot 
was high; the second drilled him through 
the side of the head. I fired a third 
shot that raked his belly, but he was al- 
ready dead. 

That night, after we had packed the 
head and carcass back to camp, we feasted 
on mountain-sheep liver and mountain- 
sheep steaks—the best-eating meat I have 
ever tasted in my life, a cross between the 
finest lamb chops and the most succulent 
sirloin steaks. For all our appetites, we 
made only a small dent in the flesh. The 
rest of the precious meat we decided to 


pack home. I could vision mountain- 
sheep steaks out of my deep freeze all 
winter. To make very sure it would be 
safe, we put the meat in burlap sacks, 
and suspended them by heavy ropes from 
a crosspole set between two tall pines, 
some eighteen feet in the air. Bob Ekroth, 
swinging upside down from the pole, 
knotted the ropes tight with professional 
cowboy skill, and shinnied down the bare 
trunk. We strolled back to our tent, a 
hundred yards away, and sat around the 
dying embers admiring the trophy head 
that was the climax of our hunt. 

“Now all we need is a bear,” Fred said. 

We slept soundly that night. We never 
heard a thing. Even Joe, who would 
flinch at a field mouse, did not let out so 
much as a warning whinny. Bob Ekroth 
rose ahead of the rest, to gather in the 
horses. We woke to a burst of thunderous 
profanity, echoing and re-echoing in the 
still dawn. We pulled on our boots and 
followed the sound of blasphemy to the 
cache. 

The crosspole was still in place. Two or 
three tattered shreds of burlap hung from 
it, and a broken piece of rope swayed in 
the breeze. There were tufts of coarse 
silver hair caught in the bark of the tree, 
and enormous grizzly tracks led away 
from the cache down to the brook, losing 
themselves in the water. Fred shook his 
head incredulously. 

“It couldn’t happen,” he insisted over 
and over. “Grizzly bears can’t climb... .” 

At least, I have the head of the ram. 
It is mounted now, and hanging over the 
mantel in my home in New Hampshire. 
Below it, on the granite hearth, is a space 
where I hope to have a grizzly-bear rug 
someday. 

What's more, I know just the bear. 

—Corey Ford 
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The First Kentucky Derby 


[Continued from page 43] 


drafted for the business of dragging 
cannon and supplies. When the shooting 
was over, still more four-footed aristo- 
crats had been put in front of the plough. 
Neither side, it appeared, had much to 
work with but the competition was keen 
because the memories of the war were 
still fresh and bitter. The Big Race then 
was a kind of continuation of the war. 

The idea for the Big Race began with 
Colonel M. Lewis Clark, a Southerner ad- 
dicted to the big black hat, the string tie, 
juleps and horses. To the colonel, the 
most disastrous effect of the war had been 
the decimation of Southern horseflesh 
which had always been pre-eminent on 
the track and the hunting fields. 

By 1870, when his plantations were 
again flourishing, the colonel set about 
a reconstruction all his own. He went off 
to England and France and surveyed the 
best of the tracks, made notes, and re- 
turned with a shipload of English studs, 
considered by horsemen to be the best 
in the world. 

‘Then, over juleps on wide verandas, 
he sold his big idea to several Southerners 
of wealth. They pooled about $60,000 
and purchased 180 acres of land which 
then was just outside of what is now of- 
ficial Louisville. There, in 1873, they laid 
out a track modeled somewhat after Eng- 
land’s Epsom Downs. 

While surveyors and gangs were work- 
ing over the land, Colonel Clark and his 
partners sent off dozens of nasty letters, 
couched in courtly Southern style, to 
horse owners and trainers in the North, 
challenging them to a race where the best 


of Northern and Southern horseflesh 
would be entered. 

Soon they received responses from as 
far west as California: About eighty 
horsy folks in the North took up the 
gauntlet. The Louisville Jockey Club, as 
the Southern group called itself, agreed 
to meet any and all bets. 

Colonel Clark had several quiet talks 
with Southern bankers and pledged his 
landholdings for about $500,000 in 
credits. This, he was prepared to lay on 
the line. Similarly, his partner-owners of 
the new track raised enormous sums. 
About $2,500,000 was the reputed total 
they were ready to stake. 

The track was named Churchill Downs 
after the Churchill family, which had 
owned the site, and in honor of Epsom. 
The Big Race was named the Derby after 
the British Derby. 

About 100 horse owners from the 
South, who had also received letters with- 
out the nasty tone, replied that they 
would race against the damned Yankees. 

By April, 1875, men and beasts began 
to take over the city. The weather was 
bitter cold and rainy and Colonel Clark, 
smoking a big, black Havana, shuddered 
when he looked over the entries. It 
seemed as though all the dray horses in 
the nation would be at post position. 

Meantime, special trains were being 
hooked up from New York, Chicago, and 
New Orleans and tickets were at a pre- 
mium, The newspapers were delighted 
with the renewal of the Civil War and 
played the story almost daily on page one. 
About twenty reporters were sent from 
all parts of the land to cover the event. 
Their editorials, however, castigated Col- 
onel Clark as a troublemaker who 
“wanted to tear the Union asunder again 
now that the wounds are healing.” 
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The track was officially opened on May 
17, 1875, with the colonel smashing a 
bottle of Napoleon brandy against one 
ol the horse stalls. There were five races 
on the bill, the track was muddy, the day 
wet and cold, and the entries were mainly 
luinbering beasts. But no one paid much 
mind for everyone was waiting for the 
second race—the first Kentucky Derby. 

During the days before the race the 
colonel and his partners were offering 
and taking one kind of bet only: that a 
Southern horse would win, without nam- 
ing the horse. He was offering 3 to 1, and 
accepting 2 to I if a bet was offered him. 
His betting units were only in the hun- 
dreds and the thousands. At the track and 
in the city, he went about with a little 
notebook offering $30,000 to $10,000 that 
the South would win. If he was accosted, 
he would offer $20,000 to $10,000. With 
each wager, he would buy a Northerner 
a drink and tender him a cigar. 

Meantime the city was overrun and 
going crazy with the flood of money and 
visitors. Places to sleep in barns went at 
$100 a night. Strumpets flocked in from 
hundreds of miles around and peddled 
their wares in the alleyways. Faro and 
poker games went on night and day and 
many a man was cleaned out long before 
the Big Race. 


The purse was put up by the Jockey 
Club at $1,000 with $50 entry fees added. 
The winner was to receive this princely 
sum along with a massive punch bowl 
made of 300 ounces of sterling silver that 
cost $1,000 and had been specially de- 
signed by a British firm that catered to 
royalty. Now and then the bow! was filled 
with bourbon, and free drinks were 
ladled out. The punch bowl shuttled 
from the Brown to the Kentucky hotel 
bars. 

By the morning of the Derby, the col- 
onel, toting in his little book saw that 
he had arrived at $480,000 worth of bets. 
When a Southerner offered to bet him 
that the North would win, he turned on 
his heels. 

At noon, in a gig pulled by two smart 
blacks, he and his partners went off to the 
track. The day was crisp and clear, the 
sky a soft blue, and the track itself gay 
with pennants and gaily clad men and 
women. There was a festive atmosphere 
and a tenseness in the air. Strangely, the 
crowd, set at about 10,000 by the re- 
porters, was quiet. There were several fist 
fights, but these were quelled by a special 
police force of fifty men. “About half the 
crowd was suffering from overindulgence 
the night before,” one reporter wrote, 
and “perhaps that’s why it was strangely 
quiet.” 

The colonel graciously invited some of 
his Northern foes who had laid heavy 
bets against him to a good spotat the rail. 
There, several boys kept refilling buekets 
of whisky which the colonel had thought- 
fully provided. He had no difficulty lay- 
ing his remaining $20,000, made the entry 
in his little book, and snapped it shut. 
Until the end of the race, he puffed 
on his cigar, impassive and confident. 

The first race went off without inci- 
dent. No reporter troubled to mention 
it in the telegraphed dispatches sent later 
that afternoon, 


I a 

It was now 2:20. Forty-two horses had 
paid the $50 fee and were supposed to = Ps, 
be at post position. But when the an- : fe 
nouncer trumpeted: “And now the Ken- steel i 
tucky Derby, founded by Colonel M. 
Lewis Clark,” only fifteen horses trotted 
to the starting line. Be sautifully enough, 
seven of them. were from the North, thus 
almost evenly cutting the chances down 
the line. 

‘Two Southern horses, Chesapeake and 
Aristides, had been set up by the betting 
auctioneers as the favorites, with the 
former at 4 to 1, and the latter at 3 to 1. 

Both horses were owned by Price Mc- 
Grath, a breeder from Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 


WER 199 YEARS 
OF QUALITY 


When the horses lined up, a great 
groan went up from those who had bet 
on Aristides. Along the right flank of the 
little red horse there was a wide bandage. 
Word went about that Aristides had 
stumbled against a rail and cut himself. 
But the moment had come, and there was 
nothing to do about it. 

A great hush fell over the crowd as the 
starter lifted his gun and the horses 
backed, lunged, and reared. Colonel 
Clark puffed imperturbably on his cigar. 


The starter lowered his gun as several of Knowing hosts serve 

the horses reared back, lifted it again 

hastily as they came into line, and there Park & Tilford Reserve 

was one splendid moment when they 

were almost nose to nose. proudly ...and knowing 
The gun cracked and the first Derby 

was off. guests appreciate the 
Volcano, owned by George H. Rice of 

Chicago, was in the lead and making a compliment. Wherever a 

good run. Chesapeake, his jockey nervous 

and impatient with the late start, made premium is placed on 

a side lunge and slightly trailed the field, 

but not more than. by a length. Closely quality, there Park & 

attending Volcano was V: erdigris, owned E 

by C. A. Lewis of Memphis. Aristides Tilford Reserve receives 


a warm welcome. 


closely by half a length. ah bistinues £4 
At the end of the half mile, the pace “Sle gy, . men vee 
began to tell and the rear echelons be- - 
came discouraged. Enlister, a Northern 
went up from the safe betters. A 
At the backstretch the little red horse, F 
Aristides, appeared to grow twice as long 
as he extended his legs and went into a 
sustained half run, half gallop. His front PARK sTILEO RD 
hooves, as an account of the day had it 
Neck and neck, Aristides paced Vol- 
cano. As they reached the half-mile pole, 
which was the starting point, Aristides 
showed up slightly in front. The mile was 
was yet another half mile to go before 
he would cross the finish line. 
The little red horse, 15.1 hands high, 
was now tearing ahead, his belly now 
an 18-year-old Negro who weighed 100 
pounds. Oscar began to flick gently with 
his quirt. Volcano kept coming up, but 
Joe Howard, his jockey, mistakenly gave 


and McCreery, the latter a Northern 
horse, and Vagabond, a Southern horse, 
“reached for more ground than the size 
finished in 1:4314 by the antiquated but 
closer to the ground than before, his chest 
se ar a a ae Se Dremium f his ‘cup Wl te Dypuler Price! 


horse from Detroit, followed the leader 
fell back. So did Chesapeake, and a groan 
of the body could appear to encompass.’ 
accurate stop watches of the time. There 
heaving. Astr ide him was Oscar Lewis, 
McGrath, crouching at the head of the 
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last stretch, shouted as Aristides thun- 
dered by, “Goddam you, Oscar, let my 
horse go or I'll kill you.” Oscar threw 
himself forward on Aristides’ neck, and 
plying the whip with a rhythmic beat, 
dug in his spurs, just as Enlister began to 
propel forward. 

Oscar’s whip fell and fell in a clockwise 
flicking and it was as though he had 
shot Aristides from a rubberband. The 
little red horse burst out into a fierce, 
low-to-the-ground gallop, outbreasted En- 
lister, passed him like an express train, 
and was running fast and easily down 
the last yards, his short mane riffling. 

The little red horse ran on and. on. 
Volcano suddenly came up on_ the 
straight stretch with Howard flailing his 
whip. But Aristides was too far ahead. 
The Southern horse, bearing plantations 
and millions on his back, his eyeballs 
protruding and with Oscar chanting 
sweet curses in his ear, breasted the tape. 
Lewis then gave him his head and con- 
tinued to flick some more with his quirt 
until a great roar came up from Mc- 
Grath: “Oscar, Oscar, you damned fool, 
you've won. Stop it.” But Aristides ran 
another quarter mile until Oscar smartly 
checked him, reached down and kissed 
him, turned him, and trotted back. 

The time was 2:3734, a new American 
record for the distance by a 3-year-old. 
Befittingly, Aristides had hung up a 
record for the biggest of all races the 
first time it was run. Volcano came in 
second by a length, with Verdigris third. 
Bob Wooley, a Northern Borge: was 
fourth, and Ten Broeck fifth. Chesapeake 
ran eighth, while Searcher, a Northern 
favorite, ran ninth. 

McGrath ducked under the rail and 
ran to Oscar and Aristides shouting, “By 
God, Oscar, I’m still gonna kill you.” 
The colonel lost his aplomb and ran out 
on the track while the horses were still 


racing by, and then ran back for the big 
punch bowl. He poured it full of bour- 
bon and with his own hands gave Aris- 
tides a sip and then handed it up to 
Oscar. Oscar, crying, gulped a bit and 
handed it to McGrath, who hefted the 
bowl and drank deeply. He then passed 
it to the colonel who took a sip, then 
handed it to his Northern friends. 

The next day the colonel, McGrath 
and Oscar came down with grippe. But 
for twenty-four hours thereafter, notes on 
hand, bank drafts, cash, mortgages, lease- 
holds, diamonds, bonds and stocks kept 
pouring a golden hoard on the colonel's 
bed. He had won somewhat over $200,- 
000. McGrath, who’ had played heavily 
on Chesapeake, won only about $20,000. 

The colonel sent bumpers, of wine and 
bourbon to the losers and threw a free- 
for-all in the town. Drinks at all the bars 
for twenty-four hours were on him. 

McGrath went back to Lexington and 
set up a $10,000 fee for Aristides’ sire, 
Leamington. Aristides’ dam, Sarong, after 
one attempt at impregnation, was put 
out to pasture in a cloyer field of her 
own. From Leamington’s get, McGrath 
earned more than $100,000 in fees. 

Aristides went on to win about $30,000 
for his owner. On June 21, 1893, the little 
chestnut colt died at the St. Louis Fair- 
grounds. The body was shipped to Lex- 
ington where he was buried under a sim- 
ple marker. 

The colonel went on to establish the 
Kentucky Oak Race and the Clark Stakes, 
both annuals. also promoted the St. 
Leger Stakes and the Louisville Cup. 

His Derby, however, is his monument 
as the best-loved and most exciting race 
in the country, To the colonel, horse 
racing was a sport and not a contest with 
a bookie. Had he lost his own Derby, 
he still would have felt the same. 

—J. Alvin Kugelmass 


The Questions You Ask About 
Guns 


[Continued from page 42] 


bullet at somewhat lower than factory 
velocity in the Swift. We do not get as flat 
a trajectory but we think we get a bit 
better accuracy. 

Question. How much closer do you 
haye to aim with a 20 gauge gun than 
with a 12 gauge? 

Answer. The spread of the shot is prac- 
tically the same from a 20 gauge as froma 
12 when the choke is the same. However, 
a 20 is usually loaded with either 7% 
or 1 ounce of shot and a 12 with 1% to 
1144 ounces of shot. If the 20 is to put 
as many pellets in the traditional 30- 
inch circle at 40 yards as the 12, it must 
have more choke. The real difference be- 
tween a 20 and a 12 is in the killing 
range. Broadly speaking, a 12 will pro- 
duce a killing pattern at swede like 
10 yards f wther than the 20 with present 
factory loads. The much greater possi- 
bilities of the 20 have not, so far, been 
commercially exploited. 

Question. You tell me that shotguns 


with Damascus or twist barrels are not 
safe with modern smokeless loads. I have 
been shooting smokeless-powder loads in 
a gun with Damascus barrels for years. 
Why should Damascus barrels be any 
weaker than plain steel barrels? 

Answer. The fact that you have been 
shooting modern smokeless loads in 
Damascus barrels does not prove that 
your next shot will not burst a barrel. 
Damascus and “twist’’ barrels were made 
by twisting alternate strips of iron and 
steel around a mandrel and welding the 
edges. ‘The welds were seldom perfect, 
and even when they were, the barrels had 
less resistance to pressure than modern 
steel barrels. Damascus barrels were often 
beautiful. But they cannot be relied on 
to stand the pressures of modern loads. 
It’s not wise to take the chance. 

Question. Why don’t you expose the 
old-time stories about “fanning” the Colt 
revolver in gun fights? 

Answer. Ed McGivern, of Lewiston, 
Montana, who is, or was, one of the 
world’s fastest handlers of revolvers, and 
who had his shooting electrically timed, 
proved that a Colt single-action revolver 
could be fanned at high speed while 
shooting accurately enough to keep his 
shots on a man. target at 10 yards. His 


time for drawing the gun and firing five 
shots ran from 1.6 seconds to 2 seconds. 
His time for the same stunt with a mod- 
ern double-action revolver was on the 
average about 1.25 seconds. Fanning, un- 
like double-action shooting, requires two 
hands. Also it is so rough that the gun 
seldom stands much fanning without re- 
pairs. 

McGivern found that a better method, 
and one fully as fast, is to use a “slip” 
hammer. In this case the trigger is taken 
out or tied back, same as in fanning. 
The hammer spur is ground off and a 
neatly rounded peg or stud substituted. 
The gun is fired by pulling back the 
hammer and letting it slip from under 
the thumb. 

In view of McGivern’s experiments 
there seems no reason to doubt the pos- 
sibility of fanning. What we may doubt 
are the stories of the accuracy of early 
western shooting. Many of these stories 
assume an accuracy of which the guns 
were incapable—no matter who shot 
them. Thus the stories about Wild Bill 
Hickok’s splitting bullets on dimes held 
edgewise in fenceposts are not true. The 
guns he had could not be relied on to 
hit the edge of a dime. (Neither can our 
much more accurate modern revolvers.) 

Furthermore, a bullet cannot be split 
in this manner. I once fastened a dime 
securely in a piece of pine so only a small 
portion of the edge was exposed. ‘Then, 
using an exceptionally accurate .22 Pope 
target rifle fitted with a high-power tele- 
scope sight, L shot from a bench rest. A 
bullet hit the dime almost dead center. 
As might be expected, the bullet was not 
split. The dime bent. 

Question. If | shoot downhill do T aim 
higher or lower than on the level? What 
happens when I shoot uphill? 

Answer. In either case the bullet will 
strike higher than it would in shpoting 
on the level. The difference is not ap- 
preciable unless the angle of fire is more 
than 10 degrees. At a greater angle an 
allowance is in order, but under most 
circumstances it is not very much. 

Suppose you are shooting at a squirrel 
in a tree at a distance of 50 yards with 
high-speed .22 long-rifle ammunition. 
Your rifle is sighted for that distance on 
the level. But the angle is somewhere be- 
tween 25 and 30 degrees. ‘Then, according 
to the figures Edwards Brown, Jr: pro- 
duced in his book, Rimfire Rifleman, you 
should aim about 4 inch low. If the 
angle is 45 degrees you aim about 54 inch 
low. Of course the amount varies with 
the distance. If the angle is'45 degrees 
you need to aim almost 3 inches low at 
100 yards. 

In general it’s a sound idea to aim a 
little low at steep angles whether they 
are up or downhill. If a deer, a moun- 
tain sheep, or any other fair-sized animal 
is well below, you will see a good deal 
of its back. If you want to hit the animal 
you had better aim low. 

Question. Why does a shotgun with 
sawed-off barrels kick so much harder 
than it did before? 

Answer. A shotgun with sawed-off 
barrels does kick a bit harder than it did 
before but mostly because shortening the 
barrels reduced the weight. The powder 
gas, coming out of a short barrel, has 


slightly greater jet effect. But mostly the 
shooter thinks the short-barrel shotgun 
kicks harder because the muzzle blast is 
greater. We all confuse noise and kick. 

Experiments in England by Imperial 
Chemistry Industries demonstrated that 
short shotgun barrels may actually give 
less recoil than long barrels, provided the 
weight of the gun is the same. The in- 
creased jet effect of the powder gases is 
compensated by the decreased velocity of 
the shot charge. 

Anyone can collect stories about how 
Jones induced Smith to fire a shotgun 
with sawed-off barrels and was kicked so 
hard he landed in the next field. But this 
is story telling—not ballistics. 

Question. You say that a gun with a 
muzzle brake makes more noise than one 
without a brake. I have a muzzle brake 
that makes my .30-06 rifle kick like a 
.32-20 and does not increase the muzzle 
blast. 

Answer. I don’t doubt that you believe 
what you say. But no competent ballisti- 
cian will agree with you. Years ago Win- 
chester found the recoil of a .32-20 with 
the then-common black-powder load and 
a bullet of 115 grains to be 1.24 foot 
pounds. At the same-time Winchester re- 
corded the recoil of the high-velocity 
32-20 load with the same weight of bullet 
and smokeless powder to be 2.66 foot 
pounds. 

The recoil of the .30-06 rifle varies with 
the bullet used and with the weight of 
the rifle, but it ordinarily runs from 14 
to 18 foot pounds. No recoil brake on 
the market today can reduce the recoil 
of a .30-06 to that of a .32-20. 

As for the noise—how did you measure 
it? Ballisticians insist that any important 
reduction in recoil by means of a muzzle 
brake means an increase in muzzle blast. 
It isn’t just a matter of opinion. It’s a 
matter of physical law. 

Question. Suppose a bullet is dropped 
from the hand from the same height and 
at the same instant that a bullet is fired 
from a high-velocity rifle. Which will 
reach the ground first? 

Answer. Gravity pulls a bullet toward 
the ground at the rate of 32.16 feet a 
second per second. ‘That is, if the object 
is heavy enough so the resistance of the 
air is negligible, it falls 32.16 feet in the 
first second, 64.32 feet in two seconds and 
so on. Suppose you place a .30-06 rifle 
$2.16 feet above the ground and point it 
so the bullet will be parallel to the 
ground as it leaves the muzzle. You fire 
the rifle and at the same instant you 
drop a bullet from your hand. Both bul- 
lets will reach the ground at the same 
instant but the bullet from the rifle will 
be from 700 to 800 yards from the rifle. 

The answers to the questions I have 
brought up are pretty much matters of 
proved fact. There are many other ques- 
tions about guns that are matters of opin- 
ion. For example, after trying out twelve 
different rifles for seven different .22 high- 
velocity cartridges and observing the per- 
formance of several times that many in 
other hands. I think that the particular 
cartridge used is not an important factor 
in securing accuracy. I think that the 
most important single factor is the quality 
of the bullets used. But that’s only what 
I think.—Lucian Cary 
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Hunt of the Wild Pigeon 


[Continued from page 39] 


mending to be done. The gun-hunters 
bag a few birds, not many. They may 
roam through the yalley itself, picking off 
strays. Those who prefer the action at 
the nets are permitted to shoot only 
birds which escape. It is an unwritten rule 
that the net-tenders have first priority. 
The gun hunters are careful not to spoil 
the larger game. 

Two more doomed flocks of birds 
plunged in as we stood aside with Don 
Pedro, Each time, the maneuver was the 
same: the impact, the pause, the drop. 
Then a shot or two and the muffled cries 
under the net. No sooner has the net 
heaped upon its living captives than 
other men with a specialized job move in. 
These are the actual captors—quick-mov- 
ing experts wearing wide full-length 
aprons. They lift the folds of the net and, 
holding the great aprons at the corners 
as a peasant woman might while gather- 


ing garden produce, transfer the stunned 
birds, one by one, to the apron. The 
waiting crates and large wicker hampers 
are the birds’ last prison. 

About 300 yards distant from the nets, 
Don Pedro brought us to a large stone 
building. “This is the inn,” he explained. 
“Some of the visiting sportsmen hire 
lodgings here during the season.” He 
added that the place also served as a field 
kitchen for the hunters at the nets. 

There was a dining room, a friendly 
open fire and a menu featuring pigeon: 
baked, broiled, stewed, cold. Don Pedro 
was greeted appropriately as we seated 
ourselves for lunch. 

“Now you have seen. Before this season 
is over, the nets will have been mended 
many times and if it is a good year we 
will have taken perhaps fifteen thousand 
birds.” Don Pedro did not quote the 
figure as the triumph of fifteen thousand 
times 12 cents. Rather, he said, “fil- 
teen thousand birds” as if to prove that 
the 700 year precedent of pigeon netting 
was being properly carried on in the 
grand tradition of the Basques. 

—Charles N. Barnard 


Murder in the Stars 


[Continued from page 51] 


than enamored of the director; in fact, 
as time went on, they would grow to de- 
spise him. This ill feeling, Covell fore- 
cast, would come to a boil around the 
first of February, 1922. 

Upon receipt of the news, the director 
told his friends, half jokingly, that he 
might not be around alter the date men- 
tioned in Covell’s horoscope. Exactly on 
the forecast date, somebody who has 
never been officially charged with the 
crime murdered William Desmond Tay- 
lor. 

The Taylor prediction made Arthur 
Covell a renowned figure among 
moneyed wheels throughout the country 
and Bandon’s most celebrated citizen. He 
received so many lucrative orders for pre- 
dictions that he often had to work all 
night to fill them. There he would lie 
abed, in his cubbyhole, poring over his 
charts, scribbling his calculations, chain- 
smoking cigarets and quafling black cof- 
fee spiked with bootleg liquor. 

A vain character, he used to have his 
brother, the chiropractor, drive him into 
town in the doctor’s open-topped Stanley 
Steamer while he sat in the back seat, all 
by himself, taking bows to the populace, 
and, by virtue of his bogey-man appear- 
ance, scaring the hell out of small kids. 

The astrologer’s brother, the chiro- 
practor, was a practical man. He had 
neyer thought very much of astrology. He 
thought, rather, of spinal cords and 
women. Although a silent, dreary-looking 
little jake, he had what it took with 
women. He had been married four times 
and the scuttlebutt around Bandon was 
that more than one woman went to the 
doctor who didn’t need the manipula- 
tions of a chiropractor. 

Eventually Dr. Covell became im- 
pressed by the money that was rolling in 


to his crippled brother. He began to 
wonder if there wasn’t, perhaps, some- 
thing to this astrology stuff after all. In 
the summer of 1933 he asked his brother 
if he would cast the horoscopes of him- 
self, his fourth wife, and two children by 
a former marriage—Alton, a dopey-type 
boy of 16, and Lucille, a girl of 14. 

Arthur would be glad to. He came up 
with good news and bad. The stars were 
favorable to Dr. Covell and his son and 
daughter but not so favorable to his 
fourth wile, Ebba. The little woman, : 
plain and fragile ex-school marm, would, 
it seemed, be in for a bad time of it 
around Labor Day. 

“How bad a time?” asked the doctor. 
“Very bad,” said Arthur. “IT don't know 
whether I should tell you this or not but 
I’m afraid she’s going to die if she stays 
here in Oregon.” 

“What do you mean, here in Oregon?” 

The astrologer explained that the in- 
fluence of the stars varied according to 
geographical location. Ebba Covell could, 
her brother-in-law went on, escape the 
baleful astrological forces to which she 
would be subjected in Oregon around 
Labor Day by fleeing either to eastern 
Europe or to central China until things 
blew over. 

Dr. Covell seemed to be genuinely 
alarmed about the prediction concerning 
his fourth wife—but only temporarily. In 
a week or so, he apparently forgot all 
about it. On Labor Day, right after break- 
fast, Dr. Covell announced that he was 
going into town to take care of some 
patients. “But it’s a holiday,” said his 
wile. Nonetheless, there were several 
patients who might need attention. “I'll 
be in my office all day if anybody needs 
me,” said the doctor. “I'll just send out 
for a sandwich and a bottle of milk for 
lunch.” 

Labor Day was salubrious and, after 
the doctor left, Alton and Lucille, who 
worshiped their crippled uncle, carried 
him out to a mattress under a shade tree 


behind the house. Lucille stuck around 
Uncle while Alton, a skinny six-footer 
who looked as if he were strung together 
with wires, began to ride his favorite 
hobby—throwing rocks in the air. That 
leit Mrs. Covell, the woman upon whom 
the stars frowned, alone in the house. 

Around noontime, Lucille said she 
thought she would go in and help her 
stepmother prepare lunch. She came out 
of the house like a rubber ball bounced 
against a brick wall. “Somethin’s hap- 
pened to Mama!” she said. “She’s layin’ 
in the hallway.” 

Uncle Arthur was carried inside by his 
nephew and niece. He felt the pulse of 
his sister-in-law, lying at the foot of a 
flight of stairs. “She’s dead all right,” he 
said. “Take me up to my room. I'll phone 
your father.” 

Next the kids carried their stepmother 
to a bedroom on the second floor. Then 
they kept trotting between the corpse of 
their stepmother and Uncle Arthur's 
room. Uncle Arthur couldn't seem to 
raise Dr. Covell. “It’s funny,” he said. “I 
heard him say he’d be in his office all 
day.” 


Now Arthur Covell consulted an ad- 
dress book of his brother's that contained 
the names and phone numbers of the 
chiropractor’s patients. He phoned the 
entire list of patients, asking if the doctor 
happened to be calling on any of them. 
None of the patients had seen the doctor. 

It wasn’t until midafternoon that the 
astrologer reached the chiropractor at his 
office. From that point on, it later de- 
veloped, the members of the Covell 
household began to behave like the silent, 
stoical characters in a grim New England 
drama by Eugene O'Neill. “You better 
come home right away,” said the astrolo- 
ger to his brother. “Ebba’s dead.” 

“T will come at once,” said the doctor. 
That was all; he didn’t express the slight- 
est surprise oyer the news of his fourth 
wife’s death. He didn’t so much as inquire 
as to the cause or time of death or 
whether a physician had been summoned. 

When the chiropractor reached home, 
he found Arthur and the two kids sitting 
around the parlor. “She’s upstairs,” said 
Arthur. “Hurry up, will ya, Pop,” said 
Alton. “We're awful hungry.” 

The doctor wasn't upstairs very long. 
When he came down he put in a phone 
call for a local undertaking parlor. “You 
better come out right away,” he said to 
the mortician. “It’s my wife.” 

Now everybody sat down to a big 
noisy meal. The doctor was thoughtful 
as he chewed his food. “It turned out just 
like you said,” he observed to his crip- 
pled brother. “I guess I should have 
taken Ebba to Europe or someplace away 
from here after all.” 

“The stars,” said the astrologer, his 
black eyes glowing, “are never wrong.” 

The meal over, Lucille did the dishes, 
then some washing, Alton went out to 
throw a few rocks, and Arthur went to 
work on his astrology orders. Dr. Covell 
sat around waiting for the undertaker. 

When the mortician was leaving with 
the corpse, Arthur beckoned to him. 
“When’s the burial?” he asked. 

“Two o'clock tomorrow afternoon.” 

Arthur looked puzzled. “That’s pretty 
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quick, isn’t it—the day after death?’ he 
asked. 

“Quicker than usual,” said the under- 
taker, “but that’s what the doctor wants.” 

Next morning Dr. Covell faced a dilem- 
ma. Several patients were in urgent need 
of treatment. He wondered if it was re- 
spectacle to pursue his protession in the 
morning when his wife was going to be 
buried in the afternoon. His brother pon- 
dered the problem. “Live people come 
ahead of dead ones,” he said. “Never 
mind what people will think.” So the 
doctor left for his office. 

The chiropractor had no sooner gone 
than a visitor called—a righteous-looking 
gent with a shiny face and a shaved neck. 
Sam Malehorn, a deputy sheriff. He asked 
Arthur Covell where his brother was. 
The doctor was out on his rounds. 

What, Arthur wanted to know, did 
Deputy Malehorn want of his brother? 
The undertaker had called the deputy. 
There was a suspicious-looking red mark 
on the face of the doctor’s wife, as if some- 
body had held something over the 
woman's mouth and nostrils. “And that’s 
not all,” said Malehorn, who seemed 
quite excited. “Mrs. Covell’s neck’s 
broken. Funny the doctor didn’t notice 
a thing like that—and him a chiroprac- 
tor.” Arthur measured the deputy. “Say,” 
he said, “that is funny.” 

Malehorn decided to take a look 
around. He found nothing to interest 
him except Arthur's bed. It was piled 
high with astrological jottings. But that 
stuff, Malehorn decided, had nothing to 
do with the business at hand. 

The deputy asked Lucille and Alton if 
they had ever heard their father and 
mother quarreling. The kids just looked 
at Uncle Arthurs Uncle Arthur didn’t 


speak but he gave Malehorn the impres- 
sion that he was holding something back. 

Malehorn wanted to know if it would 
have been possible for the doctor to have 
returned home Labor Day morning with- 
out being seen by those behind the house. 
Yes, the astrologer admitted, with appar- 
ent reluctance, it would have been. 

Malehorn caught up with the chiro- 
practor later in the morning. He was 
holding up the funeral. Why hadn't the 
doctor noticed the reddish mark on his 
wife’s face and her broken neck? The 
doctor had noticed both the mark and the 
break. He had concluded both had been 
the result of a fall down the flight of 
stairs, from the second floor to the spot 
where the body had been found. 

Why had the doctor been in such a 
hurry to have his wife buried? The 
woman was dead, the doctor pointed out. 
What would have been the use of keeping 
her around? 

Could the doctor prove that he hadn't 
returned to the house Labor Day morn- 
ing? Well, not exactly. He had been alone 
in his office all day. None of the patients 
had showed up. 

The doctor was a cold customer. He 
didn’t seem in the least upset about the 
death of his wife. Malehorn asked him 
why. “I’m not an emotional man,” said 
the doctor. “Anyhow, we all have to die 
sometime.” 

Malehorn, a highly emotional man, 
was shocked. “I got a good mind to pinch 
you for murder,” he said. “What proof 
have you got?” asked the doctor. “Never 
mind about that,” said Malehorn. “I’m 
charging you with the murder of your 
wife.” 

Now Malehorn went back to the Covell 
house. The astrologer and the boy who 
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liked to throw rocks were, he decided, a 
couple of queer ones. They didn’t seem 
to care, one way or the other, that Ebba 
Covell had been murdered and that the 
doctor had been charged with her mur- 
der. ‘That struck Malehorn as very sus- 
picious. “I think,” he said, “I'll lock you 
all up—the girl here, too—as accessories.” 
So he locked them all up. Now Malehorn 
had a murder on his hands, and four 
prisoners, but not a shred of evidence. 

The chiropractor, the astrologer and 
the rock thrower were slapped in adjoin- 
ing cells in the county can and shuffled 
around like a deck of cards, while the 
deputy sheriff listened in to them over a 
Dictograph. He hoped to draw an ace. 
What he got was the joker. Nobody talked 
about the murder. 

“Why did they put me here?” Alton 
kept asking his father and uncle. “T didn’t 
do nothin’.” 

‘That makes two of us, son,” said the 
doctor. “What clse can you expect,” the 
astrologer asked his brother and_ his 
nephew, “of a rube cop?” 

Now Malehorn. took to questioning 
the four prisoners. The only thing they 
betrayed was an obvious desire to spit in 
his face. Ebba Covell was buried. At the 
end of two weeks, the district attorney, 
an intelligent citizen named Ben Fisher, 
seeing the case collapsing of its own 
weight, called in one of the few really 
superior private detectives this country 
has ever produced—Luke 5. May of 
Seattle. 


I Lay, a quiet, painstaking young man 
at the beginning of an illustrious career, 
wanted a look at the body. [t was dis- 
interred, still in A-Il condition. May fig- 
ured the discoloration across the mouth 
and nostrils had been caused by some sort 
of caustic alkali—say ammonia. He reas- 
oned that the killer had crept up behind 
Ebba Covell, clapped an ammonia- 
soaked rag tightly over her mouth and 
nostrils, and broken the woman’s neck 
in the process. 

May pondered the factors against the 
chiropractor. The method of the murder 
—the breaking of the woman's neck—was 
one that bore a suspicious relationship to 
chiropractic. It was odd that Dr. Covell 
had not been suspicious of the red mark 
on his wile’s face or her broken neck. He 
had indulged in unnatural haste to get 
the remains out of sight. He had not an- 
swered the phone in his office until mid- 
afternoon. And he had displayed a singu- 
lar lack of grief over his loss. 

The doctor was icily polite when May 
walked into his cell, and apparently un- 
concerned about the spot he was on. “I 
don’t think I'll be able to help you 
much,” he said to May. 

“You ought to try,” said May. “If we 
find out much more about your wife’s 
death you could go to the gallows.” May 
had heard that the astrologer had tried 
to get the doctor on the phone for about 
three hours the day of the murder before 
the doctor answered. The rural telephone 
operator corroborated the cripple’s state- 
ment. “My brother and the phone opera- 
tor must be mistaken,” said the doctor. “I 
never left my office all day and the phone 
didn’t ring until my brother called me 
around three in the afternoon.” 

“Why did you go to your office on 
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Labor Day anyway?” May wanted to 
know. “Your appointment book is blank 
for Labor Day.” 

Dr. Covell said that he hadn't recorded 
anything in his book for Labor Day be- 
cause there had been nothing to record. 
He had received several requests from 
patients the Saturday before Labor Day 
that he be available to treat them, if 
necessary, on the holiday. So he had told 
them if they needed treatment to come in 
any time during the day. But nobody had 
shown up. 

Who, May wanted to know, had the 
patients been? The doctor said he 
couldn’t recall. “I have,” he said, “a 
wretched memory.” 

May wondered if the doctor could help 
him out with some vital statistics about 
his first three wives, particularly the two 
who were dead—what their maiden names 
had been, where they had come from, 
where and when he had married the 
women, and where they were buried. The 
doctor couldn’t, curiously enough, recall 
anything about the three ladies. He 
tapped his temple by way of repeating 
that his memory was wretched. 


The astrologer, unlike his brother, 
was quite co-operative. How, he wanted 
to know, measuring the dick with hot 
eyes, could he help? May asked if the doc- 
tor and his fourth wife ever quarreled. 
“Not often,” said the cripple, “but when 
they did it was fierce.” What had they 
quarreled about? Oh, some of the women 
the chiropractor had manipulated. 

May still wanted to know about the 
doctor’s previous wives. “Oh, them,” said 
the cripple. “The third one’s still living 
but the first two are dead.” 

How had the doctor's first two wives 
died? “My brother says the first one died 
of childbirth and the second one of can- 
cer.) 

“You seem to have your doubts,” said 
May. 

“If I were you,” said the astrologer, “I 
would have a talk with Ebba’s father.” 

There was, hanging around Bandon, 
waiting for something to happen, the 
father of the slain woman—Captain Oscar 
Wiren, an old sea dog. Captain Wiren, 
who looked like something out of a Gil- 
bert and Sullivan operetta, had been the 
keeper of the Bandon lighthouse at the 
time his daughter had been wooed and 
won by the chiropractor. It seemed that 
the 6ld captain, a strait-laced character, 
had begun to mutter into his beard when 
he got wind of the fact that his daughter 
had fallen for the thrice-married doctor. 
“I'd rather see Ebba dead,” he had said 
to acquaintances, “than married to that 
son of a bitch.” 

While the chiropractor was courting 
the schoolteacher, the old sea dog would 
come in from the light, hobble into the 
chiropractor’s office, and, in directing 
some unvarnished abuse at the doctor, 
empty the waiting room. But the doctor 
won out and married the girl. A few days 
after the ceremony Captain Wiren re- 
peated his feeling that he would rather 
see his daughter dead than married to 
Dr. Coyell. 

May began to check up on old Wiren’s 
movements the day of the murder. The 
old boy had been fifty miles removed 


from the scene. Now the detective de- 
cided to have a little talk with the cap- 
tain. Who, he asked old Wiren, did he 
suspect of the murder? “That God- 
damned spine tickler of course!” roared 
the sea dog. “And I wouldn't be sur- 
prised if he murdered his first two wives, 
either.” May wanted to know who the 
first two wives had been, Captain Wiren 
enlightened him. May put one of his 
operatives on the run-down to hospitals 
in another part of Oregon where the first 
two wives had died. 

Sniffing around the Covell property, 
May came up with a piece of crumpled 
paper out near the tree where the astrolo- 
ger occasionally worked out his predic- 
tions. On the paper, written in pencil, 
was this: 

6:20 A. M., Sept. 3, Monday. 

September 3 had been Labor Day— 
the day of the murder. So the astrologer, 
after figuring out planetary behavior, had 
concluded that something was due to 
happen at 6:20 o'clock the morning of 
the day that Ebba Covell met death. 

May was puzzled. If 6:20 a.m. had re- 
ferred to the time that Ebba Covell was 
to die, the hour and the minute had not 
been followed by the killer, whoever he 
had been. May had learned from the mor- 
tician, who reached the Covell home 
about 4 o'clock, that Ebba Covell at that 
time had been dead not more than five 
hours. That would have fixed the murder 
sometime around 11 o'clock in the morn- 
ing, or some five hours later than the 
time mentioned on the crumpled paper. 

May asked the astrologer about the 
piece of crumpled paper. “Oh, that,” 
Covell said. “Just a prediction I was 
checking on.” “Who about? Ebba Coy- 
ell?” The cripple smiled through his 
spinach. No. He had been working on a 
number of horoscopes for his clients. 

Time was wasting. The chiropractor, 
his crippled brother and his son and 
daughter, still in the can, wanted out. 
May began some legal maneuyers to keep 
them in jail. He needed more time to 
moye around without interference. It 
seemed more than likely that at least one 
member of that singular houschold in 
the Oregon wilderness had committed 
the murder. Yet there could be bugs in 
that theory. The two least likely candi- 
dates were the kids—the dopey-type boy 
and the adolescent girl. That left the 
astrologer and the chiropractor. Quite 
obviously the astrologer couldn't have 
committed the crime: he couldn't walk. 
It was possible, though unlikely, that the 
chiropractor could have driven home, 
murdered his wife, and driven back to 
his office without being seen by somebody, 

May found an old suitcase in a storage 
room in the building where Dr. Covell 
had his office. [t was crammed with papers 
containing the horoscopes of more than 
a score of Bandon’s leading citizens. May 
got in touch with the citizens as a matter 
of routine. He was in for a surprise. None 
of them had asked Covell to cast his horo- 
scope. Why, then, had Arthur Covell 
done so? 

Covell, after his accident, had got a 
mad on for every man whose horoscope 
he had cast. He had asked a loan of 
money from some of the men and had 
been brushed. He had asked employment 


from others and been rejected because of 
his physical disability. Then the cripple 
had begun to burn, out there in his cub- 
byhole, against every man who had failed 
to help him. He had thereupon tele- 
phoned them, asking their birth dates. 
Working out the horoscopes, he had 
found that the stars were favorable to 
some of the hated ones, unfavorable to 
others. No matter what the stars had said 
about a given man, Covell, still burning 
and filled with sheep dip, would call the 
man up and let loose. “Well, you rotten 
bastard,” he announced to one business 
leader, “the stars are going to take care 
of you.” To another upon whom the 
stars smiled: “Maybe the stars are for 
you but I’ll take care of you myself.” 
Covell, then, was a man with murder in 
his heart. 

May had come upon some books on 
hypnotism in the Covell home. At first 
he had thought nothing of them: now 
they made sense. He had been told that 
once, when Alton had gone away for a 
two-week vacation, he had returned to 
Bandon a different boy—quick, bright, 
alert. Then, a couple of days after being 
in close proximity to his uncle, he had 
lapsed into his usual dull self. May picked 
up a similar story about Lucille. 

Could it have been, May now won- 
dered, that the astrologer, nursing a real 
or fancied grievance against Ebba Covell, 
had masterminded her murder? Being 
unable to commit it himself, had he, by 
means of his hypnotic powers, induced 
Alton and Lucille to help him in the 
plot? Then, the suspicious nature of the 
death discovered, had he artfully shifted 
suspicion to his brother, the chiropractor? 
Why point the finger at the brother? 
Because, probably, he nursed a strong 
hatred for his brother, too, perhaps be- 
cause the chiropractor had not been able 
to bring back the use of his legs. Only a 
nut would have reasoned along such lines 
but Arthur Covell was emerging as an 
authentic nut. Clever and cunning as 
hell, to be sure, but a wheel nonetheless. 

It was at this point in the whole crazy 
business that May got word from his in- 
vestigator looking into the deaths of Dr. 
Covell’s first two wives. Both women had, 
certainly enough, died natural deaths— 
the first one of childbirth, the second of 
cancer. All of which left Dr. Covell yery 
much in the clear and his brother and 
two children very much in a cloud. 

Now May found in some unburned 
refuse in the cellar of the Covell home 
another piece of crumpled paper bearing 
the following words: 

Made mistake about configuration. 
Should have been 11:14 instead of 6:20. 

This second piece of paper made sense 
out of the previous piece that had indi- 
cated that Ebba Covell was to die at 6:20 
on Labor Day. It was a correction in the 
time the woman was to come to her end. 
Moreover, the hour of 11:14 tied in with 
the undertaker’s opinion that Mrs. Coyell 
had met death around 11 o’clock. 

May was an astute psychologist. He had 
come to certain decisions about the four 
prisoners. Alton, he decided, was the 
weak link in the chain. So he mapped his 
strategy accordingly. 

The detective enlisted the aid of the 
managing editor of the Seattle Post- 
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Intelligencer. The paper ran off a single 
copy with a fake headline: 
COVELL CONFESSES 

The detective went to Alton’s cell and 
held up the newspaper just far enough 
away from the rock thrower so that he 
could read only the two words in the 
headline. The plot was to make Alton 
think his uncle had spilled the works. 

The youth was startled. May walked 
quickly away. Then, every hour or so, he 
would appear before Alton’s cell again 
and repeat the performance. When May 
was walking away for about the tenth 
time, Alton spoke for the first time. 
“Hey!” he yelled. “Don’t go away!’’ May 
stopped. “Do you want to tell me all 
about it?” he asked. “Yes, sir. Only lemme 
out of here.” 

Uncle Arthur, Alton confessed, had 
developed a dislike for Ebba Covell be- 
cause she had complained that he ate too 
much. So Uncle Arthur, wheel that he 
was, had looked upon the slighting re- 
mark of his sister-in-law as sufficient cause 
to murder her. This was to be murder to 
remove an obstacle—an obstacle to the 
plotter’s appetite. 

Not being strong enough to kill Ebba 
Covell himself, Arthur put Alton up to 
murder, Alton was clay in the hands of 
the sculptor. Uncle Arthur instructed 
him to go into town and buy 10 cents’ 
worth of ammonia. 

“What for?” asked Alton, 

“To kill your stepmother,” said Uncle. 

“Why?” asked Alton. 

“Because she’s mean to me.” 


“When do you want me to kill her?” 

“V'll tell you when I work out some 
horoscopes.” 

So Alton went into town and bought 
the ammonia. The stars, on the second 
horoscope that the astrologer cast, 
showed that the propitious time for the 


‘murder would be 11:14 on Labor Day 


morning. 

A couple of days before the murder, 
Uncle Arthur had told Lucille what was 
going to happen. “My,” Lucille later 
said to her brother, “ain’t that awful 
what’s going to happen to Mama.” “Yes,” 
said Alton, “but the stars say it has to 
happen.” 

Lucille, hit with Alton’s confession, 
corroborated everything that her brother 
had said about her knowledge of the 
crime. Lucille, like Alton, had been under 
the hypnotic influence of the uncle. 

Now May had the case completely 
sewed up—or almost. What he wanted 
was a confession out of the mastermind. 
He knew Covell would be a hard grape 
to skin. Then it occurred to him to hit 
Covell with, of all things, astrology. 
Since the time of his arrest, Covell had 
been busy in his cell working out his 
own horoscope—day by day. He usually 
worked about a week in advance and 
when he finished his calculations he 
would tear up the paper they were writ- 
ten on so that it could not be read by the 
jailers when they retrieved the pieces. 

May began to put the pieces together. 
He came upon one particular date—four 
days after he had gotten Lucille’s confes- 
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sion—in which Covell had predicted ex- 
tremely unfavorable celestial circum- 
stances for himself. Things were to be 
particularly bad around 11 o'clock that 
night. 

At 11 on the night in question, May 
appeared in front of Covell’s cell and 
handed him the confessions of his nephew 
and niece. “Now,” said May when Covell 
had read the confession, “it’s your turn.” 
Covell just looked at May for a few sec- 
onds. “The stars,” he said, “are always 
right. I knew they were going to be 
against me tonight.” And so he spilled 
it all. Part of his confession, regarded by 
detectives as one of the most remarkable 
in the annals of modern crime, reads: 

I make this a voluntary state- 
ment. I, alone, was the one to plan 
the details and select the day. Lu- 
cille had nothing to do with the 
plan or its execution. 

Both Alton and Lucille were at 
all times under. control of my 
mind, and my will was their will. 
They never resisted my influence 
but did, without question, as I 
wished things done. They never 
argued or thought if the action was 
right or wrong for, my influence 
over both was so complete, they 
seemed iricapable to resist or to 
think independently beyond my 
wish. 

In regard to Ebba, soon after 
moving upstairs, I told Alton I 
wanted her out of the way. I told 
him how to do it without violence 
and with ammonia. I told him I 
would choose the day, that I would 
not force him to do it, and that if 
he wanted to refuse, it was all right 
with me. But as I said this, I knew 
in my own heart he couldn’t help 
doing as I wanted. 

My brother Fred is entirely inno- 
cent. Lucille is innocent of any 
participation in the crime. Alton, 
as an individual, is innocent. I 
forced my will on him and made 
him act for me. In other words, 

I used his body and his strength as 

though they were my own. He had 

not the power of will to resist me. 

I, alone, am guilty of the whole 

thing. 

Lucille was the principal witness 
against her uncle and her brother at their 
trials for murder. Uncle was sentenced to 
the gallows. Alton, sent up for life, was 
pardoned alter doing ten years. Dr. Coy- 
ell, completely vindicated of any knowl- 
edge of the crime, went back to manipu- 
lating spines. 

Arthur Covell grew fruitier than ever 
while awaiting execution. He recanted 
his confession, reaffirmed it, recanted it 
again and reaffirmed it again. He an- 
nounced that he was the reincarnation 
of John the Baptist. He predicted the out- 
break of a second world war in Europe 
fifteen years afterward—in 1939. 

Covell’s execution was unique. He was 
carried to the gallows. A condemned man 
is required by execution protocol to 
stand on the trap. This, Covell was un- 
able to do. He was strapped to a board. 
Witnesses to his execution have described 
it as something less than a tasty sight. 

. —Alan Hynd 


The Fabulous Boom of Bayano 
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broker he had steered clients away from 
what he described as questionable stocks, 
always paid dividends right on the line, 
and had grown quite prosperous in the 
process. He had hundreds of friends, 
many of whom liked to stop in at his 
modest office at 22 West Monroe Street, 
some to buy, some merely to listen to 
Leo talk. He was famous for his endless 
collection of off-color stories which he 
told with gestures and facial contortions 
fit to split his listeners’ sides. 

Naturally, his friends were interested 
in his Panama plunge, and they inquired 
about it now and then. Being probably 
the most skillful propagandist of the pre- 
Goebbels era, with a full appreciation of 
the value of a slow and steady buildup, he 
would erin and say he hadn’t lost his 
shirt as yet. He let the Panama idea take 
root and grow for some eight months be- 
fore he was ready to begin the harvest. 

In the spring of 1917, Koretz boarded 
an eastbound train after letting it be 
known that he was going to Panama to 
inspect his holdings there. He was gone 
for six weeks. No one in Chicago—least 
of all his wife—suspected that he never 
got any farther away than New York. 
Always a frequent visitor there, he had 
long before installed a night-club hat- 
check girl in an apartment on 44th Street 
convenient to Grand Central Station so 
that he would not be lonely in the me- 
tropolis. On this trip he spent most of his 
time hitting the high spots with his play- 
for-pay companion, and when he finally 
got back to Chicago, he looked as tired 
as if he had been trekking for days 
through the wilds of Panama. 

Despite his weariness, he wore an air 
of smug gratification that did not go 
unnoticed. When his friends inquired 
about his Bayano River venture he 
merely shrugged and replied noncom- 
mittally that it was very satisfactory. 
Without saying so, he gave the distinct 
impression that he did not want to talk 
about Bayano. 

“He acted as though he were sitting 
on a huge secret,” one of his cronies said 
later, “and we began to get curious.” 

This curiosity swelled when Koretz, 
formerly a fairly conservative man with 
a dollar, began to act like a maharaja 
on the loose. He doubled the size of his 
offices and called in an interior decorator 
who threw away the cuspidors, laid ankle- 
deep rugs and finished the place in rose 
and taupe. He lunched with a compan- 
ion one day, then took him into the Rolls- 
Royce showrooms on Michigan Boule- 
vard and in less than ten minutes selected 
a maroon brougham for which he paid 
spot cash in thousand- and hundred- 
dollar bills. He employed a chauffeur in 
a plum-colored uniform to drive it. He 
moved his family out of their comfort- 
able Rogers Park apartment and into a 
twenty-one room showplace fronting on 
Lake Michigan in suburban Evanston. 

All this was so clearly beyond the means 
of a twenty-thousand-dollar a year broker 
that it caused eyes to widen. Koretz’s 
friends put their heads together, noting 
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that this hog-wild opulence had started 
soon alter his return from Panama. Their 
curiosity, whetted by his air of close- 
mouthed mystery, generated a head of 
steam beyond human endurance. Some- 
thing had to crack, and it wasn’t Koretz. 
That summer an attorney named Francis 
Matthews, who had known the broker 
intimately for fifteen years, walked into 
the Monroe Street office and gave him a 
dressing down. 

“Everybody knows you've struck it rich 
in Panama, Leo,” he wound up reproach- 
fully. “Why try to hide it?” 

Koretz got up, paced the floor, and for 
some seconds seemed torn between af- 
fection and duty. He finally broke down 
and admitted that his Panama gamble 
had hit the jack pot. 

“It’s mahogany, Frank,” he said. “The 
stuff grows down there like hay, and you 
have no idea what prices it brings. It’s 
a gold mine! The natives are paid the 
equivalent of thirty-two cents a day. Al- 
ready I’ve got six hundred of them ship- 
ping timber out by the boatload. Sure, 
I’ve been keeping it under my hat. Hell, 
man, I’m in the securities business, and 
if my clients got wind of this, they'd all 
expect a nice chunk of stock!” 


He showed Matthews a cablegram 
from one A. Espinoza, who he said was his 
Panama resident manager. It read: OuR 
SHIPMENTS OF PRIME MAHOGANY LIMITED 
ONLY BY INADEQUATE MANPOWER AND 
EQUIPMENT. CAPITAL INVESTED IN BAYANO 
WILL GIVE TEN TO ONE RETURN BY MOST 
CONSERVATIVE ESTIMATE. 

Matthews, now a little gogele-eyed, 
seized on that word “capital.” If Leo 
needed investors to help him swing this 
deal, he said hastily, he, for one, 
would be ready to aid with a little spare 
cash. 

Koretz slapped him warmly on the 
back. “You'll be the first one in the door, 
Frank! So far I’m handling it myself, 
but this thing is growing all the time. 
Later on I may be able to deal a few of 
my closest friends in on it. Until then, 
don’t breathe a word about it!” 

Koretz gave the same business to other 
acquaintances, some of them notorious 
gossips, then let nature take its course. 
The news got around fast. Lots of Chi- 
cagoans who were only dimly aware that 
mahogany came from trees were perfectly 
willing to make money on it. An ava- 
lanche of callers engulfed the Monroe 
Street office. 

The broker seemed surprised and an- 
noyed that the secret had leaked out. He 
told everybody testily that his Bayano 
project was “only a small thing” and that 
in any case he was not yet ready to float 
a stock issue. That “small thing” yarn 
didn’t fool men who had heard the inside 
story and had seen Leo grow rich on 
Bayano timber, but he was adamant. His 
callers went away bitterly disappointed. 
They were convinced that Koretz had a 
nice juicy melon he was cutting only 
for the benefit of a few favored intimates. 
His flat refusal to take their money cre- 
ated waves of excited rumor and caused 
the demand of his stock, if and when 
available, to reach a pitch of downright 
fever. 

It got to a point where Koretz either 


had to sell stock or make enemies. Being 
a peace-loving soul who hated any sort 
of tension or hard feelings, he finally 
gave in and let some of his closest friends 
invest anywhere from $10,000 to $50,000 
in Bayano Timber Syndicate stock at 
$1,000 a share. News of this got around. 
The feelings of other acquaintances were 
so bruised by this favoritism that he was 
forced to let them buy stock in order to 
placate them. By December, he was so 
hounded by people thrusting money at 
him that he felt need of an office far 
enough removed from the Loop to give 
him some privacy. 

He took a suite of rooms at the swank 
Drake Hotel, letting it be known that 
his new hide-out was only for the elect. 
He kept the door locked, so that those 
who were admitted felt the same glow 
of pride they were later to experience 
when gaining entry to an exclusive speak- 
easy. On the wall was a vast framed pho- 
tograph showing natives loading timber 
aboard a freighter, while his ten-foot ma- 
hogany desk bore a brass plate engraved 
with the words: 

Made From the First Log Cut 
At Bayano, January 23, 1917 

Some of the heavier stockholders were 
presented with round mahogany paper- 
weights stamped with the word Bayano 
in gilt letters. These gimcracks were 
turned out at 7 cents apiece for Koretz 
from wood scraps by a Grand Rapids 
furniture manufacturer. 

“I don’t know how that ebony thing 
got by me!” he snapped. 

Despite all his efforts to discourage 
buyers, Koretz had sold upward of a half- 
million dollars worth of stock by the mid- 
dle of 1918. He showered Tiffany jewelry 
on his brunette wife, Mae—gave her 
everything she asked for except his own 
presence at the fireside. This was seldom 
possible, considering his frequent trips, 
his preoccupation with Bayano business 
and with a couple of fascinating female 
friends in Chicago. For two years he had 
maintained a cozy kitchenette apartment 
on the South Side for a young woman 
who thought his name was Alfred Bron- 
son and that he was an Indianay-olis mer- 
chant. Being something of a share-the- 
wealther, he now moved her into more 
sumptuous diggings on Drexel Boulevard. 
Since he liked to have different women 
available to suit his varying moods, he 
also established an understanding with 
the agreeable secretary of a_ business 
friend and installed her in a near North 
Side apartment convenient both to the 
Drake and to his Loop offices. When he 
tired of these two, there were a couple 
more who were glad to come at a tele- 
phone call, or he could always grab a 
train for New York, where he spent about 
one week in four. 

He regarded these New York trips as 
a vital part of his program, though most 
of his time there was devoted to burlesque 
shows, night clubs and his 44th Street 
sweetie. He engaged a costly suite at the 
smart St. Regis Hotel by the year, and 
occasionally would send himself tele- 
grams at his Chicago address purporting 
to be from officials of furniture and rail- 
road companies who begged him to set 
aside a large proportion of his mahogany 
output for their use, at premium prices. 


Invariably, when he returned to Chicago 
there would be a new swarm of eager 
pleaders for Bayano stock. Now and then, 
very confidentially, he would show them 
these New York telegrams and admit 
with becoming modesty, “We can’t come 
close to meeting the demand!” 

Bayano Timber, at the end of the first 
six months, paid a 5-percent dividend, 
but most of the stockholders not only 
left their dividends in to collect further 
gravy, but also bought more shares. ‘They 
weren't blind. They could see what 
Bayano was doing for Koretz, and there 
was no reason why it should not do the 
same for them. 

Leo now owned two Rolls-Royces and 
a Pierce-Arrow, had a regiment of house 
servants, and had acquired a_ 60-foot 
yacht complete with crew. But he was 
sull the same old big-hearted Leo. A 
glutton for caviar, frogs’ legs, champagne 
and anything else that came high, he was 
fond of tz king his friends to the snootiest 
places, shooting the works on them and 
picking up the tab, saying airily, “This 
is on me, folks.” Being a_two-fisted 
drinker who got little sleep and spent a 
large part of his time painting the town, 
there were times when he simply‘had to 
get away from it all and rest his jangled 
nerves. He selected Hot Springs, Arkan- 
sas, as a good spot for the rest cure, having 
visited there occasionally while he was 
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pushing some pre-Bayano Arkansas land 
mortgages. He now began to appear reg- 
ularly at one of that city’s flossiest hotels 
under the name of Herman Bowen. 

To Koretz, however, even a rest cure 
was unthinkable without a woman in the 
offing. This problem was solved when he 
spotted the curvy manicurist in the hotel 
barber shop. He let her pick her own 
apartment, arranged to take care of her 
charge accounts and other expenses, and 
told her he liked green negligees. 

While his home establishment in 
Evanston cost him plenty, it is probable 
that his far-flung romantic commitments 
in Chicago, New York and Hot Springs 
took an even larger chunk of the Bayano 
winnings, for these ladies all had a weak- 
ness for mink and other luxuries. By 1920, 
the demand for Bayano Timber stock 
was definitely leveling off, while a graph 
ol Koretz’s expenses “would have shown 
a steady upward incline. Koretz saw that 
a shot in the arm was necessary. He was 
ready for Phase Two of his program. 

The opening gun of Phase Two was 
fired at Henry A. Klein, an old friend 
who had grown rich in the wholesale 
liquor business and had invested heavily 
in Bayano Timber. Klein walked into the 
Drake Hotel suite one day to find Koretz 
simply glowing with good humor. He 
greeted Klein jovially, poured him a 
drink and seemed so button-bursting 


with enthusiasm that Klein naturally 
asked him what was cooking. 

Koretz put his hand on Klein’s shoul- 
der and gazed at him earnestly. “Henry,” 
he said, “that Bayano region is a veritable 
Garden of Eden. Bananas, wwow—they 
grow there in such profusion that tons of 
them just rot on the ground because no- 
body takes the trouble to get them to 
market. We're going to let ’em rot. My 
experts tell me that with a modest in- 
vestment, coffee, sugar and cocoa could 
be grown there in such quantities that 
they would make fortunes. We’re not 
going to bother with that—yet.” 

Klein was impressed. “But why not ex- 
ploit those crops?” he wanted to know. 

3y way ol reply, Koretz handed him a 
cablegram date-lined Panama City, which 
read: 

FOUR MORE GUSHERS STRUCK AT BAY- 

ANO. OUR GEOLOGISTS PREDICT 400,- 

000 BBL DAILY MINIMUM. WE CANNOT 

HANDLE THE FLOW. PLEASE RUSH AR- 

RANGEMENTS FOR MORE MEN, TANK 

CARS, PIPELINE AND EQUIPMENT AS PER 

LETTER APRIL 8. —A. ESPINOZA 

Klein’s eyes popped. “Oil!” he gasped. 

“Oil,” Koretz nodded, handing him a 
cigar. “We've been working on this thing 
for a year, but I’ve kept it quiet—didn’t 
want to raise false hopes. Now it’s obvious 
that the payoff on Bayano mahogany, rich 
as it Is, is peanuts compared with what 
the oil will bring.” 

In a voice that was suddenly hoarse, 
Klein expressed a willingness to con- 
tribute financially so that Espinoza would 
not be deprived of the men and materials 
he so desperately needed to bring the 
gushers under control. Koretz thanked 
aan warmly. 

“Maybe I can let you in later,” he said. 

“Right now it’s not so much a question 
of capital as it is of getting basic equip- 
ment down there. Tonight I’m leaving 
for New York to arrange for the lease 
of a dozen tankers and the purchase of 
other equipment.” 

Koretz let a few other friends in on 
the secret before he hopped on a train 
bound for Hot Springs, not New York. 
He reasoned that a period of absence 
would make the pot boil more merrily, 
and he was right. On the“next day, doz- 
ens of well- heeled Chicagoans cz led at 
both of his offices and were distressed at 
being unable to make out checks for stock 
in Bayano Oil. As always. Koretz forbade 
his employes to sell stock, reserving this 
responsibility for himself. 

The timber magnate spent a pleasant 
week at Hot Springs, resting and getting 
some returns on his investment in the 
blonde manicurist. His sole attention to 
business during his stay was to dispatch 
the following telegram to himself in Chi- 
cago: 


DESPITE ATYRACTIVENFSS OF OTHER 
OFFERS, I URGENTLY REQUEST YOU 
MAKE NO COMMITMENT ON BAYANO 
OIL UNTIL YOU HAVE HEARD MINE, 


He signed this missive with his Hot 
Springs alias, Herman Bowen, and a few 
days later returned to Chicago. As he 
entered his Monroe Street office, he saw 
several sharp-eyed lads scuttle away like 
rabbits. They were office boys posted 
there by their employers who wanted to 
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be informed the moment Koretz put in 
an appearance. Koretz walked in, looked 
at his mail, and informed his secretary, 
Josephine Schroeder, that he was going 
home and was not to be bothered that 
day. 

Miss Schroeder dutifully relayed this 
information to the hordes of callers who 
soon swamped the place. They felt that 
the exploitation of Bayano Oil was a 
matter too urgent to wait, and Koretz, 
in one of his rare visits at his own home, 
had to take the receiver off the telephone. 

On the next day, as dazed accountants 
later computed it, Koretz did $180,000 
business in Bayano Oil Syndicate stock, 
even though he shut up shop early and 
dropped in on his Drexel Boulevard lady. 
He began by admitting only a select 
group of seventeen friends, all of them 
able to invest $5,000 or more, and adopt- 
ing a sorry-old-man policy toward the 
scores of others who begged to be taken 
into the circle. 

The seventeen, among them Klein and 
an insurance broker named Charles 
Cohn, were properly grateful. They 
threw a party at the Drake at which 
Koretz, the guest of honor, was toasted 
with champagne and hailed as “the man 
who's going to make a monkey out of 
Rockefeller.” Koretz took this opportu- 
nity to display the telegram from Hot 
Springs. He made a modest little speech 
in which he admitted that luck had 
played a large part in the oil strike but 
stressed that from now on it would take 
hard-headed business acumen to exploit 
it. That, he said glowingly, was why he 
had chosen these seventeen men as char- 
ter stockholders in his oil syndicate— 
because they were all conservative, 
forward-looking business men, more in- 
terested in the proper development of 
natural resources than in any pecuniary 
gain. When he spoke in public, Koretz 
diffused a high-voltage sincerity and 
charm that made his listeners want to 
cheer. As one of them later admitted, “It 
was like a religion with us, following that 
man and doing exactly as he said.” 

Koretz turned down scores of pleaders, 
always with visible regret. “I just wish I 
could let you in,” he would say sorrow- 
fully. A couple of foxy stockholders 
succumbed to the pressure and did a 
flourishing black-market business in Bay- 
ano Oil shares for which they had paid 
the face value of $1,000, selling them to 
outsiders at $2,000 or more. The jealousy 
and anguish of those outside the circle 
made life so unbearable for Koretz that 
at length he capitulated and, as he put it, 
began to “broaden the base of owner- 
ship” in the company. He let more and 
more buyers in, most of them gladly pay- 
ing at least double the face value. 

Perhaps his most dramatic coup was in 
the summer of 1922, when he took a boat- 
load of investors and hopefuls for a cruise 
on Lake Michigan in his yacht. The craft 
was five miles out of Evanston, and the 
guests working on their fourth highball, 
when a speedboat overtook them. A mes- 
senger came aboard with a telegram for 
Mr. Koretz. Koretz tore it open, read it, 
and smiled. 

“Well, well,” he said. “Now Standard 
Oil wants to buy us out.” 

He passed the yellow slip around. No 


doubt about it—it was a flat offer of 
$25,000,000 from Standard Oil for a con- 
trolling interest in the Bayano Oil Syndi- 
cate. A hush came over the group. 

“You going to sell, Leo?” one of the 
guests whispered. 

“Not today,” Koretz grinned. “Stand- 
ard Oil can run their own little party. 


We'll run ours. How about another 
drink?” And he tossed the telegram 


grandly into Lake Michigan while his 
friends roared their approval. It was per- 
fectly obvious to them that if Standard 
or some other large oil company gained 
control, their dividends would not be up 
to the generous Koretz rate. 


Little scenes like this never failed to 
make old inyestors toss more money into 
the kitty, and bring in new ones. Natu- 
rally, Koretz’s relatives felt there was no 
reason why they should be left out in 
the cold when he was minting money 
for comparative strangers. His elderly 
mother bought into Bayano for $50,000, 
while one of his brothers invested $140,- 
000. Koretz had not really wanted to take 
money from his family. But he did not 
know how he could refuse them without 
arousing their suspicions. Even his thirty- 
five-dollar-a-week secretary, the pretty 
Miss Schroeder, caught the fever. One day 
she brought in $3,000 in hard-won sav- 
ings and asked him to invest it for her. 

He patted her back in a fatherly way. 
“The investment business is a rough 
game, dearie,” he said. “You keep your 
money.” But she was so visibly hurt that 
he gave in and took the $3,000, 

Now at the peak of his career, Koretz 
was known variously as the “wonder boy” 
of the financial district, the “oil king,” 
the “new Rockefeller.” He felt flush 
enough to lease a ten-room penthouse 
apartment on New York's East 55th 
Street at $16,000 a year under the name 
of Leland Kurtz—a place he kept strictly 
for pleasure and at which he entertained 
a new circle of friends who knew him 
only as Mr. Kurtz, a rich Milwaukee in- 
dustrialist. He also developed a liking 
for Colorado Springs, and took to visit- 
ing the western resort every month or 
so, putting up at the best hotel under 
the name of Leonard Kinder. He never 
took his wife along on these jaunts, since 
they were supposed to be purely for busi- 
ness. To ward off ennui while at Colorado 
Springs, he took a trim cottage for a 
Chicago bachelor girl who was a little 
overpowering as a steady diet but was 
charming a few days a month. Consider- 
ing the frantic pace at which he lived 
and loved, it was no wonder that by 1922 
Leo Koretz began to feel vague pains 
and suffer periods of listlessness that 
sometimes lasted several days. 

But when he shook off his torpor he 
was still ablaze with the old fire. He had 
to be. His expenses were enormous, and 
the rush of new money into Bayano Oil 
eventually tapered off. To meet this 
challenge, he formed still a third organ- 
ization, the Bayano Trust Company, to 
exploit the hitherto wasted resources of 
the region—bananas, cocoa, sugar and 
coffee. He upped his dividend payments 
to 5 percent quarterly and finally-to 5 per- 
cent monthly—a rate of return#that had 
economists gasping. 


Koretz also started to cast about for 
a big name, a Chicagoan of such prestige 
that his entry into the Bayano group 
would immediately attract more in- 
vestors. The man he selected was Judge 
Harry M. Fisher of the Cook County 
Court, a widely known jurist and civic 
leader. That turned out to be the biggest 
mistake Leo Koretz ever made. 

Early in 1923, he invited Fisher over 
to his house, where he gave him the full 
treatment and spoke indignantly about 
a man of Fisher's ability having to strug- 
gle along on a $12,000-a-year judge's 
salary. 

“That's barely enough to maintain an 
automobile,” he said. “Judge, I need a 
legal adviser to handle my negotiations 
with the oil companies, and I want the 
best. I'll pay you a $50,000 annual salary 
and give you outright a large block of 
stock—say about $250,000 worth—if you'll 
take over the Bayano legal work for 
me.” 

Judge Fisher was attracted by this 
generous offer, but he was also a remark- 
ably astute man who believed in looking 
before leaping. He told Koretz he would 
think it over. He began quietly button- 
holing Bayano investors and asking them 
about the Panama enterprises. He was 
impressed by the reverent way in which 
the stockholders spoke about Koretz, but 
another thing impressed him too. That 
was the fact that none of the men who 
had invested large sums in Bayano—even 
Henry Klein, who had sunk $263,000 in 
the scheme—had ever gone to Panama to 
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give their company a personal look-see. 
This omission struck Fisher as being 
downright unbusinesslike. The next time 
he saw Koretz, the judge admitted in- 
terest in his offer but said he could not 
accept the legal chaperoning of Bayano 
until a representative group of stock- 
holders had visited Panama and made an 
on-the-spot examination. 

Koretz nodded. “It’s just what I’ve been 
thinking about, Judge,” he said. “You 
and I and a bunch of the boys will go 
down there in October.” 

Fisher noticed, however, that thereafter 
Koretz seemed to cool toward him and 
no longer urged him to join the colors. 
Indeed, Fisher’s proposition made him 
about as attractive as leprosy to the pro- 
moter, who immediately tried to shake 
the judge. But the damage had already 
been done. Judge Fisher's conversations 
with stockholders had awakened a few 
sleeping intellects. Henry Klein, Charles 
Cohn and several others agreed that it 
would be a swell idea to send a group 
down to Panama to see the wells, forests 
and fruits that were producing all those 
beautiful dividends. 

But by late summer of 1923, troubles 
were piling high around the boy wonder. 
For one thing, one of his Chicago lady 
friends proved such a nuisance that he 
had to dislodge her by sending her on a 
cruise around the world, inferring that 
he might meet her in Paris. For another, 
he learned that he had diabetes, started 
to take Insulin—then newly discovered— 
and among other things was warned to 
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shun liquor. This was a body blow to 
Koretz, who hated nonalcoholic liquids 
of any kind. 

But worst of all was this talk of send- 
ing a deputation to Panama. Koretz knew 
better than to discourage the idea openly. 
He was loud in his praise of the plan 
and confined himself to stalling it off 
as long as he could without arousing 
suspicion. He could see the handwriting 
on the wall, however, and he prepared 
for the debacle in his customary grand 
style. 

A committee of six stockholders—Klein, 
E. B. Kitzinger, Harold A. Boysen, E. 
J. Mayer, M. E. Smith and S. M. Zinner 
—was elected to make the trip. On No- 
vember 28, personally escorted by Koretz, 
they pulled out of Chicago with the en- 
thusiastic shouts of other investors ring- 
ing in their ears. “It seemed to all of 
us,” Klein later related, “more like a 
pleasure trip than anything else. Leo 
even paid our railroad fares.” 

Leo did more than that. He showed 
the six a high old time in New York, 
took them to a musical comedy and 
wound up with a lavish dinner in a pri- 
vate room at the old Waldorf, complete 
with illegal champagne. The centerpiece 
on the table was an interesting papier- 
maché creation—a scale model, Koretz 


said, of a section of the Bayano country, 
bristling with oil derricks and showing 
men, mules and machines laboring to get 
the riches out to civilization. In a brief 
but punchy speech, the new Rockefeller 
expressed his regret at being too pressed 
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by business to accompany the group all 
the way to Panama. He was glad, he said, 
that he had six men of such ‘caliber to go 
down there, size up the entire vast Bay- 
ano enterprises, and possibly make recom- 
mendations which would result in more 
efficient operation and a greater return 
on investments. 

On December 1, the six committeemen 
were feeling just fine as they walked up 
the gangplank of the Panama-bound 
Sania Lutsa with Koretz jovially waving 
good-by. 

He then went into conference with 
his 44th Street ladylove, appearing next 
at New York's Ansonia Hotel on De- 
cember 5 to have dinner with a Mr. 
Marcy Schoener. Schoener had recently 
resigned from a lucrative wholesaling job 
to be general manager of the New York 
office of the Bayano Trust Company, a 
project designed to spread the gospel and 
sell stock in Gotham. Schoener was 
naturally tickled at his good fortune in 
falling into such a gold mine, and he 
talked enthusiastically about the new 
offices which were being refurbished in 
the Straus building and were scheduled 
to open January 8. The fact that Koretz 
would bother to discuss the future of 
Bayano with Schoener even as the Santa 
Luisa was making port in Panama is just 
another indication that he had started 
so many wheels rolling in so many dif- 
ferent directions that he could not stop 
them. 

Schoener pulled out his checkbook and 
wanted to invest $20,000 then and there, 
but Koretz shook his head. 

“Maybe later on, when you've got the 
lay of the land,” he said, “I'll let you 
have some stock. You know, Marcy, I’m 
glad to have you running things for me 
here. I’ve been hitting the ball too hard 
—I'm all fagged out. r m going to take a 
rest, a real honest-to- God rest. I’m just 


“Listen! Before you get completely settled, Buster. . . 


going to drop out of sight and let Bayano 
get along without me for awhile.” 

That same day, the Santa Luisa docked 
at Balboa. Koretz had told the six emis- 
saries that they would be met by his 
personal representative, A. Espinoza, who 
was also president of the Panama Trust 
Company. Espinoza, he said, would con- 
duct them on a complete six-day tour 
of all the Bayano lands and enterprises. 

Mr. Espinoza unaccountably was miss- 
ing. They put up at a hotel in Ancon 
and sought to locate Espinoza through 
the Panama Trust Company. They were 
informed there was no such company. 
Koretz had also told them of his cable 
addréss, “Koretz Panama,” so they con- 
sulted the cable company. They were told 
there was no such cable address. 

The six were getting pretty fed up 
with Panamanian “inefficiency when they 
finally ran into an American named C. 
L. Peck who had done a lot of timber 
prospecting in Panama and knew the 
country like a book. They showed Peck 
a blueprint Koretz had given them, 
which indicated the Bayano River prop- 
erty. Peck’s jaw almost hit his chest as 
he scrutinized the map. 

“Hell's fire!” he exploded. “That’s un- 
developed gevernment land, and it ain't 
worth a damn. Nothing but swamps, 
snakes, alligators and wild Kuna Indians 
who'd as soon send an arrow through you 
as not. Fellows—I’m afraid you’ve been 
took!” 

That was when the Bayano_ stock- 
holders’ committee, looking dazed, 
headed for the cable office and began 
to burn the wires. 

In Chicago, State’s Attorney Robert 
Crowe took over. It was quickly estab- 
lished that Leo Koretz owned no land 
on the Bayano River, no timber rights, 
no wells, no bananas. Amid the wails of 
investors, detectives and accountants 
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swooped down on the Monroe Street and 
Drake Hotel offices. They found a large 
stock of liquor and many green-edged 
Bayano stock certificates, but no money. 
Koretz’s staff, they discovered, were 
merely clerical helpers who had no idea 
anything unethical was going on. Even 
Miss Schroeder, who herself had lost 
money in the hoax, was utterly appalled 
to learn she had been working for the 
swindler of the century. 


Tt became abundantly clear that the 
fancy dividends Koretz had paid were 
merely small fractions of the suckers’ 
original investment. The probe also 
showed that previous to the Bayano 
binge, Koretz had done a rushing busi- 
ness in fraudulent Arkansas land mort- 
gages and had been swindling his best 
friends for at least twelve years. 

In New York, Marcy Schoener sud- 
denly found himself without a job, and 
could only comfort himself with the 
thought that Koretz had refused his 
$20,000. In Evanston, Mrs. Koretz was 
prostrated by the exposure. She knew 
nothing about her husband's business af- 
fairs, she sobbed, and she had no idea 
where he was now. 

State’s Attorney Crowe's investigators 
strenuously tried to find some trace of 
Koretz, and also of the millions he had 
swindled, but had no luck at either. The 
new Rockfeller had cleaned out his bank 
accounts and safe-deposit boxes before 
leaving. Apparently the last person to see 
him before he dropped into a void was 
Schoener in New York. 

Among Koretz’s effects, however, was 
found a stack of passion-packed letters 
from many different women, some ad- 
dressed to Koretz but others to Alfred 
Bronson, Herman Bowen, Leonard Kin- 
der, et al. It was evident that these names 
were all aliases used by Koretz to keep 
his philandering hidden. 

If there was woe among the investors, 
there was an equal chagrin among 
Koretz’s women, who either had to find 
another angel or be tossed out on the 
street. Detectives interviewed them all, 
suspecting that the promoter might be 
hiding under the bed, but had no such 
luck. None of the women would admit 
to having any idea where he was, though 
they all missed him sorely. 

In the midst of this turmoil, on De- 
cember 29, 175 holders of worthless 
Bayano stock received New Year's grect- 
ing cards. bearing this cheery bit of dog- 
gerel: 

If I could be transported 

This moment to your door, 

I'd bring smiles by the dozen 

And good wishes by the score. 

They were signed “Leo Koretz,” un- 
questionably in the financial wizard’s own 
flowing hand, and had been mailed in 
Chicago on December 27. The cops were 
sure he was not in Chicago and believed 
that some’ local friend—probably a 
woman—had done the mailing for him. 
The feelings of the stockholders can 
better be imagined than described. 

With angry victims breathing down 
their necks, the investigators kept a sharp 
eye on Koretz’s mail. On January 12 he 
received a code cable from Calcutta that 
got them all excited. It read: 


HAVE NOT RECEIVED REMITTANCE FOR 
NOVEMBER OR DECEMBER. PLEASE SEND 
MONEY IMMEDIATELY. —WATSON 


Watson, the sleuths agreed, might very 
well be an accomplice who had fled to 
India with part of the boodle. They were 
quickly disabused of this notion when a 
Chicago Tribune reporter in Calcutta 
sniffed around and identified Watson as 
the lady Koretz had sent on an all- 
expenses-paid world cruise. The news- 
man pumped her, figuring he had the 
scoop of the century, but she was terrified 
at the notoriety suddenly engulfing her. 
All she would say was that Mr. Koretz 
had very kindly been footing her bills. 
She was now flat broke, and friends had 
to bail her out so that she could take a 
slow freighter home. 

Knowing that Koretz was a diabetic 
who took daily doses of Insulin, detec- 
tives sought to trace him through a 
check on doctors who employed the drug. 
This was long before the day when a dia- 
betic could punch his own arm. Insulin 
at that time was rare, almost price- 
less, and administered only by a few ultra- 
progressive physicians. The Insulin trail 
led to Montreal where Koretz, under an- 
other name, had spent ten days taking 
treatments at a sanitarium, but from that 
point he dropped out of sight. 

As time went on, one of Crowe’s de- 
tectives made it a point to drop in on 
Koretz’s former lights-o’-love occasion- 
ally, on the theory that they might re- 
member something, or might get a letter 
from him. In November, 1924, he talked 
with the hot number in Hot Springs, who 


had gone back to manicuring again and 
didn’t like it. She told him that Koretz 
had once expressed a liking for Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, and said he would like to 
live there when he retired. Halifax 
authorities were asked whether a man 
resembling Koretz, possibly inclined to 
throw his money and weight around, had 
appeared in that area. 

As it happened, one had. 

In March, one Lou Keyte had shown 
up in Halifax, banked a cool $240,000, 
and bought an estate called Pinehurst, 
near Caledonia, fifty miles west of Hali- 
fax. Pinehurst was famous for having the 
most fireplaces of any house in the pro- 
vince—sixteen—and was set on 180 acres 
that overlooked Christopher Lake. The 
place was considered downright baronial 
in those parts, but it didn’t suit the de- 
manding Mr. Keyte. He spent $50,000 
remodeling it and installing a tennis 
court and small golf course. Keyte did 
everything in the same grandiloquent 
style—bought a yellow Rolls-Royce and 
two other cars, a library of classics bound 
in morocco, a speedy motor yacht, four 
saddle horses, and laid out $8,700 for 
liquor to stock the cellar. Despite those 
sixteen fireplaces, Keyte got chilly at 
night, so he had a Halifax tailor make 
him four suits of silk pajamas lined with 
rabbit fur, at $150 a throw. 

Keyte said he was a New York writer 
and literary critic drawn to Nova Scotia 
by its healthful climate and freedom 
from distracting influences that might 
interfere with his writing. Oddly, he 
seemed to go out of his way to cultivate 
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distracting influences. He invited the so- 
cially elite of the province out to Pine- 
hurst for an endless succession of noisy 
and unliterary parties which usually 
wound up with the grounds littered with 
empty bottles and stupefied guests. 

Keyte especially liked to play host to 
famous people. When Edna Preston, the 
New York actress, appeared in person at 
a Halifax theater, he threw a glittering 
party for her at the city’s best hotel. Zane 
Grey, the author, visited Nova Scotia 
on a fishing trip, so Keyte had him out 
to Pinehurst to discuss literature over 
a bottle of Five-Star. Grey was startled 
when a brunette lovely, clad only in an 
appetizing negligee, strolled into the 
room, but Keyte wayed her away non- 
chalantly. “My secretary,” he explained. 
“Whenever I get an idea, I fire it at her.” 

Grey’s impression was that Keyte’s 
literary education ended with Horatio 
Alger and Oliver Optic, and he seriously 
doubted that the young woman was in- 
tended for shorthand and typing. So did 
the girl’s father, who went to the sheriff, 
accused Keyte of “bewitching” his daugh- 
ter and charged that he was keeping her 
for immoral rather than secretarial pur- 
poses. A deputy went to Pinehurst and 
rescued the girl, but it was apparent that 
bewitching came easy for a man with 
Keyte’s supply of loose cash. Her place 
was soon taken by a divorcée from Cali- 
fornia and the attractive daughter of a 
Halifax merchant. 

For a man who had been around only 
seven months, and who sought tranquil- 
lity, Keyte had indeed made a loud 
splash. A ladies’ temperance group in 
Caledonia had complained repeatedly 
about his “drunken and _ dissolute” 
parties. He had even managed to get ar- 
rested for speeding four times. He al- 
ways tipped the arresting oflicer liberally 
and paid his fine with great good humor. 
The local law didn’t know just what to 
think of Lou Keyte, who seemed like a 
prince of a fellow if only he hadn’t caused 
so much trouble. 

Keyte generally answered the descrip- 
tion of Koretz except that he wore a 
luxurious brown beard. The Chicago 
Sherlocks listened to these details with 
interest that turned to excitement when 
they were told that Keyte was a diabetic 
and had hired a physician to stay at Pine- 
hurst and administer Insulin. 

Assistant State’s Attorneys John Sbar- 
baro and William McSwiggin headed for 
Halifax with a brace of detectives, reach- 
ing there November 23. They drove to 
Pinehurst only to be told that the master 
was in Halifax on “business’—a word 
that with Keyte generally meant a 
woman. 

It was no task finding Keyte in the 
provincial capital. All they had to do was 
look for his block-long yellow Rolls- 
Royce, which they found in front of one 
of the better hotels. Keyte visited this 
hostelry often, and was believed to be 
paying the bills of a lady who lived on 
the third floor. The officers barged in 
and found the bearded Mr. Keyte partly 
hidden by the woman, who was sitting on 
his lap. He leaped to his feet so v iolently 
that she was all but thrown to the floor. 

“What the hell is the meaning of 
this?” he demanded. 


“We want you back in Chicago, 
Koretz,” Sbarbaro told him. 

The oil king cooled off immediately. 
He lifted his hands in a gesture of defeat. 
“I knew it had to come sometime,” he 
said. “Well, I won't make any trouble.” 

Returned to Chicago, the deflated 
swindler seemed hurt that his wife and 
family had disowned him. He made some 

vague claims that he had fled to Canada 

in order to recoup his fortune and pay 
back every penny he owed, but neverthe- 
less he pleaded guilty to charges of 
larceny, embezzlement and operation of 
a confidence game. On December 5, 1924 
—exactly a year after his disappearance— 
he was given a one-to-ten year sentence 
at Joliet Prison. 

The wife of one of the Bayano victims, 
who was a spectator in the courtroom, 
let out an angry screech at this compara- 
tively light punishment. “Why, he ought 
to geta death sentence!” she shrilled. 

Koretz turned to her. “That's exactly 
what it is, lady,” he said. “I won't live 
a year behind bars.” 

Somehow, he managed to lay hands 
on a three-pound box of chocolates— 
poison to an advanced diabetic—and he 
ate them at one sitting. On January 9, 
hardly more than a month after he en- 
tered Joliet, he died in the prison hos- 
vital at the age of 45, leaving an estate 
of exactly $43.76. His widow and a hand- 
ful of relatives were his only mourners 
at burial services spoken by Rabbi Felix 
Levy, who himself had sunk $7,000 in 
the great Bayano bubble. 

Accountants were still having night- 
mares trying to unravel his frenzied 
finances and salvage something from the 
wreckage. From his assets in Canada, New 
York and Chicago they were able to real- 
ize only $342,000 to be prorated to the 
investors. The figures told them that 
Koretz had swindled something over 
$2,000,000, but the figures lied outrage- 
ously. Many of his victims were Chicago 
bigwigs who preferred to take their beat- 
ing in silence rather than be exposed as 
suckers. One bank president admitted 
confidentially to McSwiggin that he had 
sunk more than $100,000 in Bayano, but 
he wasn’t saying a word about it officially. 

“If I did,” he said, “the bank directors 
would fire me and I’d be ruined pro- 
fessionally. The queer thing is, I suspect 
that two of the directors themselves in- 
vested in the Bayano enterprises.’ 

Three weeks after Koretz’s burial, one 
of his former investors went to the police 
and demanded that the body be ex- 
humed. 

“I have it on good authority that 
Koretz has been seen in Halifax since his 
supposed death,” he said. “The man who 
died wasn’t Koretz. Through some flim- 
flam or bribery—you know how clever 
he was—he managed to get away and have 
another body substituted for his own.” 

Dr. W. R. Fletcher, the Joliet prison 
physician, had the answer for that. To 
make sure that the ex-oil king did not 
pull a fast one even in death, the doctor 
had the body fingerprinted before burial. 
Fingerprints, unlike figures, do not lie. 
There was no doubt that Koretz was dead. 
About the only person he couldn't 
swindle was the Grim Reaper. 

—W. A. Swanberg 
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the nicest compliment ever paid him is 
when his usually half-drowned competi- 
tors refer to him as “that crazy sonofa- 
bitch!” 

Before and after a “water drag” he’s 
always surrounded by an appreciative 
and admiring audience, but it ends there. 
Olsen is seldom surrounded when he’s 
on the water. As a matter of fact it’s al- 
most accepted as a grounds rule at the 
various tracks that if anyone is unfamiliar 
with the courses, he shouldn’t worry 
about direction; he can easily find his 
way by simply using Olsen’s aft for a 
compass. 

Olsen is the outstanding hot pilot of 
the speedboat class known as “Cracker- 
boxes.” Crackerboxes are about as flimsy 
as the name implies. They are nothing 
more than hot-rods, set to water in a 
pointed box. It’s a class strictly designed 
to accommodate the guys who had to 
make up in brains what they lacked in 
dough. It’s known as the “workingman’s 
boat.” Their owners are considered the 
best mechanics and the most congenial of 
all water-racing groups and they are the 
first to admit that they are “just a bunch 
of working stiffs.” 


Crackerboxes got their start ten years 
ago when a backyard naval architect 
named Al Nichols built one. It hit on 
such good performance that others were 
auick to copy the plans and the Cracker- 
box soon became a class by itself. For 
the last five years it has been recognized 
by the American Power Boat Association, 
headquarters in Detroit. 

Crackerboxes are hot, fast boats. Their 
main difference from other racing hulls 
is in the simple flat-bottomed construc- 
tion. Actually it’s a slight V bottom 
until the bow tapers off, then it is flat 
back to the stern. This flat bottom con- 
tacts more water when underway. So 
it differs from more complicated and 
costly designs that get up on sponsons 
and plane or slide, with consequently 
less drag. There are no multiple riding 
surfaces on Crackerboxes. More expen- 
sive boats are faster, more predictable, 
whereas Crackerboxes are “wild.” Olsen 
says he could easily fall asleep in those 
fancy jobs, but going full bore in a 
Cracker he considers himself lucky if he 
doesn’t snap a few ribs. 

For such modest construction cost— 
around $400—the Crackerbox has rigid 
design restrictions. The hull must be 14 
feet 8 inches overall. The bow design is 
optional—pointed, round, etc. The stern 
must be square and the bottom flat. They 
are not allowed to have a “relief chine,” 
which is a trim around the stern of most 
boats to keep them from skidding or 
flipping, and in general protecting the 
riders from an unwanted bath. On a 
Crackerbox, without it, it’s easy to catch 
some rough stuff and “dig under.” 

Preferred mills are Mercurys and Ford 
sixes. The engine must be one that stocks 
for $750 or less. From there on it’s up 
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to the owner what he can engineer out 
of it 

That southern California speedboaters 
are good at getting the best out of 
Crackerboxes, and other classes as well, 
is easily proved. The Southern California 
Speedboat Club holds more national 
records than any other group of its kind 
anywhere. Also on hand to give advice 
are two of the guys who know. Rich Hal- 
lett of Downey is considered the ace of 
hull builders and Clay Smith of Long 
Beach was winner of the 1950 Speed Age 
trophy as America’s outstanding me- 
chanic of the year. They are the two 
responsible for Paul Sawyer’ s Division I 
225 hydroplane Aller Ego. This boat 
holds the world speed record for its class 
—120.085 m.p.h. Most Crackerbox pilots 
consult these two geniuses, the ultimate 
in speedboat advice. 


Olsen and his fellow racers prefer salt- 
water tracks and there are two good ones 
in southern California. The most popu- 
lar is Lanky Lagoon in Long Beach. The 
other is the Salton Sea, down on the 
desert near the Mexican border. The 
Salton Sea is below sea level and the air 
is denser, which makes for better fuel 
mixtures. Being saltier, it also pays off 
in more thrust. for the props and more 
buoyancy for the hulls. Of course these 
elements all add to extra performance 
and greater speeds. 

Besides these two tracks which are 
within about 200 miles of each other, 
the guys think nothing of making 500- 
mile side trips. These include Parker 
Dam in Arizona, Lake Tahoe and Lake 
Merritt in northern California, Lake 
Mead in Ney ace and Clear Lake in cen- 
tral California. A “long” week end might 
even take oe as far as Salt Lake in 
Utah. And this kind of traveling goes 
on practically every week end. 

However, Lanky Lagoon in Long 
Beach, being closest to the greatest num- 
ber of boat “drivers, draws the most traf- 
fic. It is a one-mile course. In the West 
most courses are a mile, with only two 
turns. Eastern tracks are usualy two and 
one-half miles and are round, which eli- 
minates the spectacular turns that mean 
more thrills for drivers and spectators 
alike. 

The lagoon is sheltered enough to 
slow down the wind and is strictly off 
limits to swimmers, rowboats, sailboats, 
dogs and booze. It is a private reserve 
set aside exclusively for speedboat ad- 
dicts. 

At each end of the lagoon are big 
marker buoys and the drivers have to 
follow a left-hand traffic pattern around 
these cans. Short cuts are illegal and any- 
one who causes trouble is pointedly dis- 
couraged from revisiting the track. 

Olsen was a recent exception to this 
ruling. He was dragging around by him- 
self on the empty course when he cut 
across the lagoon to the beach. As soon 
as he came ashore an eager newcomer 
marched up to him and proceeded to 
read him off in no uncertain terms. Olsen 
took it all in and then graciously apolo- 
gized. Perhaps this attitude helps explain 
why, regardless of his rough stuff, he won 
the 1951 Sportsmanship Award at Parker 
Dam last May. Besides, if they banned 


Olsen no one would have much incentive 
left or anything to bitch about. 

The reason why a lelt-hand pattern 
was decided upon is that in most boats 
the engines are mounted backward, i.e., ° 
with the bell housing forward. This al- 
lows them to cradle the engine so that 
the prop angle is just about right. 
Around 4° seems to be ideal. This angle 
gives the maximum push forward with- 
out wasting a lot of horsepower raising 
the hull out of water. 

This engine arrangement is one of the 
requirements of Crackerboxes. Other 
classes can use a V drive, which is more 
complicated and somewhat faster, but it 
calls for around 14 feet of shaft instead 
of 5 or 6 feet. The extra “garbage” Ne 
volved in a V drive is also a hazard. 
lot of the guys still remember very ell 
a driver named Charlie Baker who got 
his legs chewed up in the V drive of his 
Screaming Demon. That was in '48 and 
one leg is still bandaged. 

Drivers of Crackerboxes consider the 
possibility of getting hurt as routine. 
Olsen has perfected the art of driving 
with one leg and he sits on the other. 
“No sense in breaking both of 'em,” he 
says. He got through 1951 with only bark- 
ing his shins and cracking a few ribs. He 
is rather noncommittal on the dangers 
of speeding and about all he will do is 
admit that, “Sometimes you crank around 
too fast and you go on your head.” None 
of these fellows use any safety belts. They 
may want to bail out ina hurry and most 
of the time they are better off if they 
are thrown out rather than trying to 
stay with it. Like Olsen says, “Never tie 
yourself to a boat: when it flips } you want 
to take off and fly!” 

To get the fuller picture of how these 
guys operate, we went to Lanky Lagoon 
on the night before some time trials. We 
got there just about dusk. Guys had been 
pulling in all afternoon. The whole 
length of the beach bordering the water 
was choked with boats, trailers, cars and 
kids. The boats in almost every case 
looked better than the cars. What these 
boys require in a car, mainly, is a good 
trailer hitch. Besides, they put so much 
of their dough in the boats, there usually 
isn’t a lot left to go into car improve- 
ments. 

Fires were snapping up and down the 
beach. Small groups were huddled over 
their jobs. Lots of the boats are partner- 
ship deals. Typical of these is one called 
The Nine Old Men—each of the nine 
owners is responsible for a couple of feet 
of boat. Mechanics were busy with tools, 
others held flashlights. Blasts of revved- 
up engines could be heard for miles. Kids 
were plenty unpopular, being continu- 
ally cautioned to get the hell clear of the 
props. As the tuning-up went on, boats 
would be eased into the water on their 
trailers and floated off, there to undergo 
final shakedown cruises. While doing the 
checking, drivers were careful not to 
open up, except for short bursts, so that 
competitors watching and listening on 
the beach couldn't figure out their per- 
formances. 

The boats on a get-together like this 
are of every type. Scattered along the 
beach were everything from  7-foot 
“shingles” with engines of 7%4-cubic-inch 


displacement, on up to the big jobs with 
over 250-cubic-inch displacement. 

We talked to one owner who was 
working on his boat. He told us he had 
paid $2,500 for it. Not a Crackerbox, it 
had a Cad’ engine, with direct drive. The 
first time he had taken it out the cavita- 
tion plate had been set cockeyed. This is 
a plate that comes off the stern and acts 
like an airplane trim tab to keep the 
boat level. In his case, the first time he 
opened up his job the terrific torque 
twisted the hull and opened his seams. 
Not being able to stay level anyway, the 
whole works sank, his next time out. 

Another worried operator had _ flat- 
tened three crankshalts in three tries. 
After four months he had more money 
in crankshafts than he had in the car that 
pulled the boat, a ’39 Pontiac. 

We saw another guy who was experi- 
menting with a Merc’ engine that had a 
huge distributor with a set of points and 
a separate coil for each cylinder. As it 
turned out, this idea didn’t have a chance 
to pan out—that day anyway—because he 
was thoroughly “drowned out” before he 
had completed one lap. 

We finally came on Olsen’s boat. Like 
his others, it was named alter some of [ew we we we wwe wen 
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red and yellow and had a fat caricature 
of Olsen’s face, grimacing, on its side. 
Olsen was working on the engine which 
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gallon, just the amcunt required to make 
the trip once around the stadium. He 
liked alcohol because—besides giving 
more power and being cooler running—it 
kept his engine cleaner than gas. Another 
advantage is that with less wear result- 
ing with this fuel, less taper is needed 
for the pistons. It cuts repair bills in 
half. 

About the only outside help a Cracker- 
box owner ever gets is from some eager 
new kibitzer, and once a new guy gets 
the poop he gets a boat of his own and 
keeps his advice for himself. Most oper- 
ators look down their noses at anyone 
who gets professional help and a “mox” 
or expensive boat is also referred to as 
a “bait-tank.” 

Olsen and the rest of the crowd at 
Lanky Lagoon this night kept tinkering 
and tuning their boats until long after 
midnight. By that time most of the lost 
and wandering kids had been rounded 
up (the average hot-boatmen being older 
than the hot-rod group, these people are 
family men) ... the fires and noises faded 
and spread until only a few glimmers 
winked along the sand. Tired crews 
crawled into sleeping bags, or tried for 
a few uncomfortable hours curled up 
on car seats. 

By 5 a.m. everybody was up. The eager 
ones already had their boats in the water, 
getting in some runs while everything 
was still smooth. Back ends of cars again 
yawned open, exposing all sorts of gear, 
and the family blankets were spread out 
once more to keep tools, helmets, fuel 
cans and spare parts from getting mixed 
up in the sand. 

Checking and rechecking went on the 
whole morning. By noon the crowd of 
spectators had gathered and each boat 
along the beach was surrounded by well- 


wishers, advice g'vers. and the just plain 
curious whose principal contribution 
was to get in the way. The whole deal 
took on the air of a carnival, what with 
the people mingling, the hot-dog stands 
and the bright colors and weird getups 
of the boats and their drivers. 

\t 12:30 the first heat got underway. 
There are so many classes competing 
against each other that they have to 
spread the heats out over the afternoon. 
They don’t judge performance from one 
try, but total points over three or four 
efforts. This system allows for repairs and 
gives the drivers a chance to dry out. 
Some guys have been sunk at 1:30, and 
racing again in the same boat at 4 p.m. 

The Crackerboxes took off on the 
third heat. Olsen was conspicuous by his 
huge bulk squeezed into the small cock- 
pit. His average-sized mechanic, who 
was along to keep the fuel pressure up 
and check instruments, looked. like a 
lightweight jockey by comparison. All 
the boats milled around the starting end 
of the track and everybody was gunning 
and spurting around, clearing their en- 
gines and acting as if they were trying 
to scare each other out before the run 
actually got underway. 

They all keep their eyes on the big 
starting clock. This clock counts off the 
seconds to the exact time for the gun. 
The idea is to reach the line at the same 
instant the gun goes off. Each operator's 
ideal is to be going wide open when he 
hits the line. If a bow crosses the line 
before the gun, that boat is automatically 
disqualified. A driver who is on the ball 
with a stop watch is usually the one with 
the trophies. Most of them consider the 
start as the telling phase of the race. 
That is, unless Ed Olsen is involved. He 
seems to win “inverted starts” (where the 
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“On the other hand, if we interfered we might end up on his side.” 
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fastest boat gets away last) just as easily 
as any other type of run. It bothers only 
the drivers Olsen has to pass. 

Finally the big clock started running 
out. The boats stopped milling, straight- 
ened themselves out and crept cautiously 
toward the line. As they came closer they 
gradually picked up speed. And at that 
moment Olsen, who had been hanging 
back, gave it the foot and a bouncing 
streak of red and yellow came roaring 
through the pack. It seemed like he 
might have had a string tied to the trig- 
ger of the starting gun which he pulled 
as he went by. The other boats just 
weren't in it. Crackerboxes don’t leave 
“rooster tails” of spray showering up be- 
hind them as they roar along. Instead 
they “porpoise” and are out of the water 
as much as they are in it. It’s this combi- 
nation of flying, bouncing and smacking 
the water that gives riders and spectators 
their kicks. Also, it’s this unpredictable 
action of the boat which makes it very 
uncertain whether a guy will survive the 
ride in as good a condition as he started. 


The boats howled and twisted their 
way down one leg of the course. Hitting 
the marker buoy at one end of the 
straightaway, they jumped into the turn 
to come back. The first ones fought hard 
to cut as close to the can as possible. En- 
gines stuttered as they bogged down with 
the effort to move out of the turn. Others 
“ran away” as they slipped and wound 
themselves up in the churning water. 
Jerking straight again (they have to over- 
correct on the wheel and then go back) 
they fought their way out of the “fast” 
bubbly water and bounced back down 
the course. Some of them were practically 
“walking” on their sterns in their efforts 
to get moving. All but one. He wasn't 
visible on the surface, but a big cloud of 
steam rising from the water didn’t leave 
much doubt as to what had happened. 
A few seconds later a head popped up 
and you could see the guy bobbing up 
and down with the chop. We managed to 
be close by when the patrol boat dumped 
him out on the beach. Everyone expected 
him to be sore at someone for drowning 
him out. But he was just plain glad that 
he was all in one piece and kept feeling 
his arms and legs to confirm this fact. 
He pointed gleefully to his bare feet. 
“Lookit those toes,” he chortled. “Count 
‘em—still got all twenty of ’em!” His only 
other comment was a backhanded compli- 
ment to the driver he felt was responsible 
for his wet condition. “That Olsen!” he 
cried. “Drives like a muleskinner with 
his brains knocked out!” : 

As was expected, Olsen won the heat. 
No matter how many times he wins he 
never seems to tire of it. His theory is, 
“Get out in front, pour it on and stay 
there.” 

This system has won over sixty-three 
trophies for Olsen and made him Na- 
tional Runabout champ in 1949. In 1950 
his winning boat, which he had sold, won 
the championship for its new owner. 

Class “I” boats are fancy Crackerboxes 
with more liberal restrictions. By_mid- 
season in this class he had won 3,500 
points out of a possible 3,600. This is on 
the basis of 400 for a win, 300 for second 
and 225 for third. 
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Add to this record: In five years Olsen 
has been in 109 races. He won forty-seven 
and placed in all the rest. He has been out 
of the money only when he dumped, 
which has happened pretty regularly. In 
fact, in elapsed time on and around the 
water courses, Olsen has found himself 
in the water almost as much as out. He 
says he hasn’t brains enough to jump 
out until they tip over. “Either they go 
or they don’t.” 

Last May he was flipped out in a turn 
up at Oakland’s Lake Merritt. The boat 
went wild and started “chasing” Olsen. 
Between dodging it and the patrol boat 
he had some busily confused moments. 
The patrol boat finally caught the run- 
away and was pulling it away to the pits 
when Olsen let out a yell, “Hey, bring 
back my boat—I’ve got a race to win!” 
He got it back, climbed aboard, and 
drove his way to fourth place in that 
particular heat, and second for the day. 


A week later, at Parker Dam in Ari- 
zona, a steering cable broke and he was 
tossed out again. This one he didn’t 
catch. Two weeks after that he did it 
again; it took a while to work this boat 
over because the whole works sank. He 
raced again July 4 and, on schedule, 
tipped over and once more everything 
sank. They dragged Olsen and his boat 
onto the beach and as soon as enough 
water ran out of his lungs, he screamed 
for an offer—any offer!—and sold the boat 
on the spot. With the score four spills 
in five tries, a few minutes later he was 
heard to remark, “If you drive ‘em, 
they're bound to tip over once in a 
while.” 

Olsen’s racing technique consists of 
getting a good start and keeping his foot 
down. His sense of timing almost always 
puts him on the starting line wide open 
and right at the gun. Last year at Lake 
Tahoe he got a good start in a match 
race with Stanley Dollar’s famous Miss 
Pepsi. Here was 3,200 horsepower against 
Olsen’s puny Crackerbox with a mere 
110, The race was a mile and Olsen got 
such a good start that Miss Pepsi didn’t 
catch him until too late. 

The rest of his technique calls for 
staying in front as long as he is afloat. 
That keeps him out of rough water. To 
be stuck in traffic doubles any effort to 
improve position. Olsen will seldom try 
to go through the pack. He will move to 
the outside; he has to go farther but it 
pays off. The biggest advantage comes 
in the turns. If a turn is made in choppy 
water the prop will “wind up” because 
there is too much air in the water and 
the prop can’t get a good bite on it. 
Overanxious drivers will get behind on 
a turn and will try to crank it so tight 
that they pull a “whingding”—they come 
arcund so tight that they fall right back 
in the hole they've just left and “lug 
down” to race in one spot for valuable 
seconds. 

If a rival gets too close to Olsen he 
thinks nothing of “wetting the guy down 
a little.” He's considered an expert at 
this art and can do it in various degrees 
from a slight spray to the full treatment, 
including swamping. It is also said of 
Olsen that if the pack seems to be gain- 
ing on him too fast at the turn, he will 


take it wide and cut straight across their 
oncoming paths. Olsen figures, rightly, 
they would rather chop their throttles 
than wreck their boats in a collision—a 
consideration which never seems to 
bother him. Another thing he likes to 
do is to get in front and drift back and 
forth, blocking anybody’s way who is 
trying to get through. 

‘The touch of ham in Olsen makes him 
good fare for the spectators. He loves to 
get ahead and then race along close to 
shore, waying at his friends. Then, in 
mock surprise that the others have 
caught or passed him, he will tear out 
after them like a wild man until he’s 
again in the lead. One driver he was 
chasing broke down in a turn before 
Olsen had a chance to work him over. 
Later the pilot was heard to remark 
how thankful he was it had happened 
before something worse—like Olsen—got 
to him. 

July 29, last year, was one of the big- 
gest and happiest days in Olsen’s racing 
career, the annual Hearst Championship 
Regatta at Long Beach’s Lanky Lagoon. 
It drew the best competition in the West. 
Olsen was entered in two classes, the “E” 
runabouts and the Crackerbox mixups. 

Winning in either class was nothing 
new to Ed, but his luck sprang a leak in 
the first of the two Crackerbox heats. 
He wanted to follow his rule of first 
across the starting line, and staying first 
throughout, until he has either won or is 
swimming ashore dragging his canoe be- 
hind him. One of the few drivers who 
always try confidently to hit the line full- 
bore running against the big 60-second 
starting clock, and one of the still fewer 
who can do it without jumping the gun, 
the big cake-baker was pursuing his 
usual tactics—laying back until about 
12 seconds from the line, judging the 
space to be closed, then pouring it on. 

But he was roaring down to the start- 
ing line in customary wide-open fashion 
when, right at the judge’s stand, a rival 
boat, Holt Cinders, veered across in 
front of him and toward the beach. 
Olsen’s Cream Puff Too had to hold up 
sharp. The pack got away, and Olsen, 
before his engine could rev up again, was 
left a full 150 yards astern. He was out 
of the race—as far as everyone but Olsen 
was concerned. 


Then it was the old rags-to-riches 
story. Moving from last spot to first; mak- 
ing a little money on the straightaway, 
but picking up the real stuff on the tricky 
single-buoy turns. 

Instead Of fighting the churning wake 
of the other boats, Olsen stayed close to 
the beach and chopped sand all the way 
around the stadium. He made square 
corners right at the shore and contrived 
for his speed to skid him clear of the 
markers as he cut across the course. Olsen 
is a turn driver. The 243 pounds of beel 
he was packing at that time helped: also 
his ability to cut in, outjudge and out- 
bluff opponents—and miss the buoys by 
inches. At each turn he would lop off a 
couple of the drivers who wanted to live 
out the day and who chose to pull up 
rather than be plowed under. While the 
other guys were flubbing in their tight 
turns, he was long gone. 


After five laps of ticking the guys off 
at the corners, Olsen had passed all but 
one other boat. On the last turn he went 
in half a length behind the leader. He 
came out leading by a coat of paint, and 
into the 200-yard final sprint. Cream Puff 
Too, apparently happy to be done with 
that sand-chopping routine and up front 
again, buckled down and gained inch by 
inch on Bouncing Barby. It was no longer 
Olsen the Clown but a speed merchant 
baking on all burners. The two boats 
charged over the pay-off line in what was 
a photo-finish to many spectators, but 
Olsen in the home stretch had opened 
his lead and won by a margin of three 
feet. 

The defeated driver was no slouch him- 
self. He was Olsen’s archrival from Sac- 
ramento, Ed Brown, who later broke the 
world’s Crackerbox speed record in that 
same Bouncing Barby, pushing it up to 
72.054 m.p.h. last November 10 at Salton 
Sea. Ed figures he could have topped that 
record, too, but when he got his shot at 
it the water was too rough. While tooling 
along at 71.5 m.p.h., his boat’s bottom 
came off, which does have a tendency to 
slow one down, 

The wildest contest he was ever in 
called for all of Olsen’s ingenuity. The 
event took place last year at the Sacra- 
mento State Fair. Some non-boat-wise 
publicity man dreamed up the idea of 
dredging out the horse track at the fair 
grounds and having a speedboat race. 


This is what Olsen thought of the idea: 

“Between boats skidding out onto the 
horse-race track and being unable to pass 
each other unless a job had at least 
twenty miles speed advantage on the 
other; plus the fact that it is very easy 
to break your neck if you spill in four 
and a half feet of water; plus the less 
than 200-foot width of the course; plus 
the fact that the course widened for the 
turns in the wrong places . . . well, all 
together you can see how hard it was to 
win!” 

An unnamed easterner summed up 
the general feeling about Olsen and also 
about what a guy should expect if he’s 
going to join a speedboat group. This 
driver had been well drowned out several 
times by different people, including 
Olsen, at last year’s Lake Merritt races. 
He became greatly discouraged and dis- 
turbed at the reckless way Olsen and a 
fellow driver, Don Peterson, were trying 
to knock each other out of the lake in 
their battle for the turns, mostly at his 
expense. Later, as the easterner was 
sponging out his boat, and himself, he 
exclaimed, “I’m never coming out here 
again—you fools drive boats like mani- 
acs!” 

“Now, I can’t understand an attitude 
like that,” remarked Olsen when he 
heard this repeated. “You'd think the 
fellow would realize we were maniacs 
or we wouldn’t even be driving speed- 
boats—now, would we?”  —Jerry Payne 


Spooks on the Highway 


[Continued from page 31] 


today. Instead, now, as then, he’s a tight- 
packed bundle of muscular matter weigh- 
ing 240 and standing 5 feet 9 inches. Yet, 
although he is far too material to qualify 
in the ethereal brotherhood of chain sat- 
tlers and moaners, most of the truck and 
bus drivers up and down and across the 
coastal routes still refer to Red as a 
“spook.” The reference has nothing to 
do with his narrow escape—it’s only the 
professional drivers’ term to designate 
men of Red’s calling—that of “highway- 
safety engineer” or “insurance investi- 
gator.” 

These fleshly ghosts who haunt the 
highways, unbeknown to all but a few 
of the nation’s pleasure drivers, are a 
manifestation of distrust on the part of 
truck- and bus-line owners and their in- 
surance agencies. In the eyes of the men 
behind the desks, the man behind the 
wheel is a great guy, a skillful driver and 
honest as the day (or night) is long, but 
only human after all. And so it’s neces- 
sary (the desk drivers reason) to bolster 
a trucker’s or bus jockey’s fallible integ- 
rity with roving extra-personal con- 
sciences, 

Some of these transportation cloak- 
and-dagger men ride busses, ostensibly 
innocent passengers, to take notes on 
the drivers’ behavior. Others prow] the 
highways in unmarked cars to “stool- 
pigeon” on the boys in the big rigs. Some 
few beat the drum of public relations, 


driving panel trucks blazoned with their 
company name and ready to spread good 
will with free gas or minor repairs for 
stalled motorists or company drivers 
alike. And also, incidentally, primed to 
report any safe-driving violations they 
may witness. 

But of all professional informers, the 
most widely known and cordially hated 
are the 113 M-men, of whom Red Sweet 
is West Coast District Supervisor. Former 
truck or bus drivers every one, M-men 
cover the entire United States for Markel 
Service, Inc., an offshoot of the American 
Fidelity & Casualty Company of Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

In keeping with its position as the 
world’s largest insurer of trucks and 
busses (and lately aircraft), the AF&C 
has seen to it that its highway-safety 
engineers are the best-equipped and most 
omnipresent spooks on the road. 

Last year, traveling in clearly marked 
cars fitted with instruments for recording 
misdeeds, M-men piled up nearly three 
and a quarter million miles. They turned 
in 40,150 photographic reports, made 
42,732 vehicle inspections and held 
42,344 safety meetings with client outfits. 

The drivers’ reactions to M-men are 
varied. Some are almost civil, observing 
the same detachment offered efficiency 
experts in business offices. More—the 
great middle mass of the transit clan— 
always speak of (and occasionally to) 
spooks in blasphemy, insult or obscenity. 
These drivers will watch for an M-man 
on the highway the way a range horse 
watches for rattlers; and in public they 
shun them like lepers. 

But there is a third small hierarchy 
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of drivers whose reaction has been known 
to reach physical violence. This clique of 
professional spook haters would rather 
be caught procuring for their own wives 
or sisters than to be seen speaking a pleas- 
ant word to a spook. To them, he is the 
Judas of the highways, deserving of the 
meanest handling and greatest violence 
contrivable. 

It was almost certainly two of this 
vengeful group who nearly gave it to 
Red that night on the bridge. Neverthe- 
less, though he’s convinced that he was 
marked for murder, Red hasn't gone sour 
on all professional drivers. For too long 
to change so suddenly, he was one of 
them himself, jockeying trucks and busses 
alike. He got his M-man job not long 
before that foggy night, largely because 
he’d had a good driving record. Five 
years he drove as a kid in the Oklahoma 
oil fields. More years in San Diego on 
panel trucks and heavy diesels, Through 
the war on the Alcan Highway, finally 
to be made truck foreman out of White- 
horse. Then back to San Diego for more 
driving—busses, trucks—and a couple of 
years as business agent for a Teamsters’ 
Local before he signed on with Markel. 
And now, three years and 144,000 miles 
later, at 40, Red has seen the best of 
drivers along with the worst. 

It has left him feeling that the good 
men far outnumber the bad ones—that 
there’s only a handful of drivers, like his 
two murderous friends of the bridge, 
who lust for his blood. To most of the 
others, Red is fairly sure, he’s pretty 
nearly what he’s supposed to be—still a 
stool pigeon, granted, but a benign stool 
pigeon who’s job is to improve commer- 
cial driving—someone who's around to 
point out what's being done wrong and 
suggest how to do it right. He’s convinced 
that he saves lives and money every day 
he’s on the job. And he thinks most of 
the good men know it, though they sel- 
dom admit it to his face. 

“You get to feeling pretty low some- 
times,” Red says. “You'll hit a day when 
all the men you meet give you that ‘You 
dirty bastard!’ look. Then all of a sudden 
you'll get a chance to prove that you're 
not such a heel. And then you'll go away 
figuring maybe it's worth while after all.” 

Like on a certain morning last fall. It 
was a bright, balmy day, and first thing 
out Red began to tail a truck coming 
down off the Grapevine on Route 99, 
dropping out of the Tehachapi Moun- 
tains on the way north to Bakersfield, 
California. 

Red snapped on the camera switch and 
began shooting pictures. He jotted down 
the rig number and the time and place, 
scribbling on the pad mounted in the 
middle of the dash. From all Red could 
see, back where he was, the driver could 
have been President Truman. But who 
the driver is makes no difference—when- 
ever a truck carries the sticker with the 
black U.S. map slashed across by the big 
gold M that stands for Markel, that 
means it’s paying part of Red's salary and 
it's his job to file a report on its opera- 
tion—nothing personal, just a report. 

Whoever he was, this driver was doing 
a good job. Red scribbled, “Slow down- 
hill.” Every three to five seconds his 
thumb touched a button on the rim of 


the steering wheel and the camera sole- 
noid went “click-clunk.” exposing one 
frame of 35-millimeter superfast movie 
film. And every time it took a picture of 
the truck ahead, it also photographed 
the image of a speedometer and a split- 
second clock mounted within the camera 
frame—for incontrovertible evidence of 
time and speed. 

Red’s police speedometer, clamped to 
the steering column at his left, read 18— 
nice and sale for an 80,000-pound load 
descending that long stretch. Red shud- 
dered when he remembered how another 
rig ran loose down the same hill last year 
and ground two people and a station 
wagon into shreds, then tossed its load 
of bluestone 150 feet across a ravine 
when it nosed into a bank. Always when 
Red drives down the long mountain 
grades his eyes jump nervously to the 
rearview mirror every few seconds. Only 
a hint that there’s a runaway heading 
for him and he pulls to the shoulder and 
stops, to scramble out. 

This trucker Red was following looked 
better all the time. Red jotted down, 
“Holds lane nicely.” He felt half proud, 
as if this were himself, doing a good job 
back on the Alcan. By this time he had 
ten or twelve good shots to send in to 
the driver’s boss along with the written 
report forms. Enough. 


Just then the truck reached a level 
stretch and pulled smoothly off to park 
at a chow stop. Red decided to stop and 
talk to the driver. His job calls for more 
than safety engineering; he’s also good- 
will ambassador for his company wher- 
ever he travels. By now he knows most 
of the regulars in his territory and he 
feels that a little idle fat chewing never 
does any harm. 

But it was no one he knew this day. 
It was a new man who looked Red's car 
over slowly as he climbed down from his 
cab, eyeing the company name and map 
on the side of the door. He pulled off 
his gloves, and he looked Red up and 
down suspiciously as Red climbed out 
and walked toward him. 

“You been tailing me?” he asked, a 
little edge to his voice. 

“Sure thing, fella,” Red told him. “Got 
a dozen shots of your driving. Any com- 
plaint?” He grinned at the driver, then 
held out his hand. The man took it. Red 
told him his name and the driver mum- 
bled his—Joe something—still suspicious. 

Then Red tossed a surprise. “Damn’ 
nice job of driving, Joe. The report and 
pictures are going to look good on the 
dispatcher’s de 

Joe wasn’t ready for that. He frowned. 
“Aren't you a spook?” 

“Sure.” 

“Well, what the hell!” Joe grinned a 
little. “One of the fellows warned me 
about you guys—said you were out after 
our jobs. Told me to watch out for you 
on the road. Damned if I didn’t clear 
forget.” As he said it, Red could see that 
he wasn’t bluffing—he really hadn’t been 
conscious of the camera car tailing him, 
proof that this cautious driving was a 
habit with Joe. 

So Red took Joe over to the car and 
showed him the works. He explained 
how the camera is focused to shoot out 


through the windshield and how it can’t 
be faked—how it’s impossible, shooting 
every three to five seconds, to creep up 
fast on a truck and get a shot to make 
it look as if it were traveling fast. If you 
did, Red explained, you’d have to use 
that one shot alone, and one shot doesn’t 
prove a thing. There have to be at least 
three shots, and the truck has to be ex- 
actly the same size in every one of the 
three—meaning that you’ve held steady 
on its tail all the time. 

Joe climbed in and looked at the po- 
lice speedometer, lifting up the wired-on 
inspection tag that has to be less than 
a month old at any time. Red showed 
him how the police speedometer is syn- 
chronized with the other speedometer up 
beside the camera; how a string of lights 
inside the camera housing goes on when 
you press the button, reflecting speed 
and time readings into the camera and 
onto the film through mirrors. He fin- 
ished by telling Joe how Frank Abell, 
the Inglewood, California, inventor of 
the camera, who leases them exclusively 
to Markel, has a standing offer of $2,000 
to anyone who can take a foolproof fake 
shot with his camera. Joe grinned when 
Red told him how hard he’s been trying 
for that reward. Red grinned back and 
promised to split with Joe if Joe can fig- 
ure a way—a man could use the extra 
dough. 

And when Joe finally climbed aboard 
and rolled his rig out on the highway, he 
waved back. No clenched fist and goosing 
finger, the signal of disdain used by most 
of the men. Just thumb and forefinger 
making a circle. 

As he turned around and headed back 
up the highway, Red knew there was 
another good man on the side of safety. 

M-men get only a moderate salary at 
the beginning, and an expense account. 
Their work week is loosely scheduled and 
irregular, requiring night work and some 
week-end prowling. But careful plan- 
ning between individuals and their su- 
pervisors usually holds the hours down 
to normal. And as a man gathers experi- 
ence his pay goes up to match. The more 
an M-man shows extracurricular inge- 
nuity on the job, the more valuable he is. 

For example, once in a while an M- 
man inadvertently lays the groundwork 
for helpful deduction. A simple case 
would be when photographs reveal a 


stolen truck and help to track it down. 
Or when the camera records the blow- 
by-blow account of an accident during 
one of the lucky times when an M-man 
happens to be on the spot. Those times, 
an M-man will shoot pictures whether he 
sees a black and gold sticker or not. 

Like the time a couple of trucks nearly 
collided and one barely missed a Jeep, 
to end up with its front end smashed 
into a bank. An M-man from Red’s dis- 
trict was behind the Jeep that time. He 
saw the whole thing building up, as he 
was trained to do. 

So he pressed the camera button and 
held it down, letting the camera shoot a 
Straight movie at sixteen shots per sec- 
ond. The showing of that movie proved 
that one of the trucks hadn't signaled 
for a turn and that the second truck had 
faulty brakes. It was all there. on celluloid 
—time, speed, road markers and every- 
thing, and it cleared the case up in a 
short time. 

‘There was another incident. A freak 
accident. This time a hit-and-run truck 
sideswiped an M-stickered truck from 
the highway into a grove of big trees. It 
blasted through tree trunks for a few 
feet, then came to rest with five of its 
load of horses killed. Finally one big 
tree fell out across the highway as an- 
other truck approached, smashing its 
load of cotton bales. 

It was only a few minutes later that 
M-man Jim Jagger happened along. He 
maneuvered his camera car around, 
shooting pictures of skid marks and posi- 
tions of the wrecked trucks. He peeled 
some paint off the side of the first truck— 
paint that was slashed over with more 
paint from the hit-and-run rig. And then, 
when the highway had been cleared of 
the fallen tree, he drove on to the next 
town and started things rolling. 

Within a couple of hours they had the 
guilty truck and driver located. The 
paint and the photographs proved the 
case and the settlement came out of the 
proper pocket, saving time and trouble 
and court wrangling all around. 

However, M-men aren't on the prowl 
for trucks alone. There are the bus lines. 
Some have their own company spooks. 

3ut many cross-country and intra-city 
lines all over the United States are sery- 
iced by M-men. Most of the lines benefit 
greatly from the service. One line, for 
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, Real fish-getter. $1.25 


A 
hs _) New SPIN-1-DIDDEE® Y 


FREE BOOK. 116 pages of helpful 
hints, new tackle, etc. Write for it now, 
SOUTH BEND BAIT CO.,354 High St. South Bend 23, Ind, 


y 


WHAM-O 35-18, 
SPORTSMAN * Soe 
HITS LIKE A .22 RIFLE— 
KILLS RABBITS, SQUIRRELS, 
Powerful, silent, accurate, 
For hunting, target, 
routing pests. 
Sportunan's choice 2 
sold world 
over! “4 


HUNTING 
SLINGSHOT 


Heavy duty 7" ash stock, \ 
AO steel balls, extra rubber, target. | 
GUARANTEED, At dealers, or send $1.50 to \ 
Wham-0O Mfg. Co. Box 82, South Pasadena, Calif. \ 
* Professional model of Nat'l Slingshot Assn. ‘- 


WHEN YOU BUY items shown in True Goes 
Shopping, TRUE and the store listed guarantee 
you money-back satisfaction. 


FREE BOOK 


El 


famous Blackstone law course Cte by 60 ex- 
pert law authorities. Big 17-volume law library 
furnished. Moderate tuition; easy terms. 

BLACKSTONE COLLEGE OF LAW 
225 N. MICHIGAN AVE., Dept. 185, CHICAGO 1, ILL, 


A Correspondence Institution Pounded in 1890 


Hurricane 


EXHAUST 
CUT-OUT 


With this cut-out installed on your exhaust 
pipe, you can have both factory and custom mufflers 
on your car and switch from one to the other by 
means of dashboard control cable. Made of heavy 
plate steel; designed for easy installation without 
special tools. Fits most cars. Complete with dash 
control cable, $6.95 ppd. 


ST. LOUIS PRODUCTS CO., Box 24-G, Normandy 21, Mo. 
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instance, has shown an 80 percent drop 
in accidents since the spooks got on its 
tail in 1933. 

Red Sweet remembers a long series of 
troubles he worked on with one bus line. 
This outfit, like many another, had been 
having too many lawsuits from woman 
passengers injured as they climbed on 
or off at stops. The drivers blamed it on 
the women’s high heels. Red thought dif- 
ferently. And he proved the difference. 
His camera-car photographs of the buses 
making their stops showed that the 
drivers weren't pulling in close enough 
to the curbing. Thus the passengers were 
jumping that long last step down to the 
pavement, or leaping up to board the 
vehicles. 

After the drivers had studied the pho- 
tographs and began pulling in closer to 
curbs the boarding accidents fell off 
dramatically. 

Immediately, however, began a series 
of accidents just as bad or worse. Now 
the right-side mirrors of the buses were 
clipping ears or noses off waiting passen- 
gers. So those mirrors had to be re- 
mounted after more photographic 
studies proved that they met the pas- 
sengers more than halfway. 

Where all truckers and city bus 
drivers ring up their most frequent viola- 
tions in lane hogging, bad passes, in- 


adequate turn signals and excessive 
speed, many of the cross-country bus 


drivers lead all other drivers on the road, 
Red claims, in a practice that’s closely 
akin to Russian Roulette in the suicide 
line. This invitation to death is known 
to the trade as “tailgating,” and consists 
simply of following a vehicle too closely. 

Many a time Red has edged over to 
shoot pictures of transcontinental buses 
following innocent pleasure cars at mile- 
a-minute readings with only a “kiss of 
death” interval “be tween vehicles. The 
most frequent violator, he says, is also 
one of the country’s largest operators. 
This line hires its own investigators, and 
Red wonders if they must not find it 
necessary to ignore the tailgating they 
see for the same reason that drivers find 
it necessary to commit it—because of 
overtight schedules set by the men at the 
desks. 

But it’s generally the man at the wheel 
—whether with buses or trucks—who 
needs the lessons set forth in an M-man’s 
reports. Very olten, good timing can 
make an M-man's photographs even 
more solid evidence than usual. Red will 
take a batch one day, then develop the 
negatives in a dark closet of a motel that 
night. Next morning while the memory 
of the run on which the shots were taken 
is still fresh in his mind, the driver can 
study the negatives with Red, without 
having to wait for the 4 x 5 glossy prints 
that come to Red later. If he’s got any 
safety consciousness in him at all, the 
driver will improve his operations from 
the pictured lessons he’s shown. 

Red, as do all other M-men, always 
travels prepared for such picture show- 
ings. Besides the still shots he takes each 
day, he carries even more graphic ammu- 
nition. In the trunk of his camera car is a 
home-movie screen. With it are a still 
projector and a movie projector. And, 
like other M-men, he is furnished a kit 


containing good examples of unposed 
camera-car still shots taken from actual 
road observations together with reels of 
safety-education films from the Nationa] 
Safety Council or other agencies. 

Red usually arranges ahead for a mect- 
ing olf drivers at one of the outfits he 
covers. He sets up his projection equip- 
ment that night, then gives the drivers 
an illustrated talk on driving safety. 
After that’s over he throws in a reel or 
two taken at one of the truck “roadeos,” 
purely for amusement. 

By that time the drivers are loosened 
up and talkative. So Red will lead them 
in a free-for-all discussion of the causes 
and effects ol accidents. He claims that 
a lot of misunderstanding gets cleared 
up that way. For example, maybe a few 
of the drivers who have been tailgating 
or having minor sideswipes or other 
small accidents will see how their driving 
should be improved. They'll remember 


» the photographs the next time they climb 


into their trucks or buses. And the Mar- 
kel records show that safety standards 
improve from there on out. 


Before Red pulls away from one of 
these meetings, he passes out safe-driving 
buttons to all the men who have earned 
them. Along with the personal pet names 
the men attach to their rigs, along with 
the specially chrome-plated air cleaners 
and muffler guards and exhaust stacks 
many of them pay for out of their own 
pockets, these buttons are a sign of the 
pride the men take in their driving and 
years of nonaccident service. Any man 
with a fifteen-year button is a special 
kind of animal around a truck or bus 
line. 

However, there’s more to an M-man’s 
job than safety talks. Better than a third 
of it is checking new accounts: inspecting 
the rolling stock, looking in on repair 
shops and talking with the personnel. 
On file in the Markel home office in 
Richmond, Virginia, are the names and 
records of more than 70,000 drivers from 
all over the states. Red takes the names 
ol the new-account drivers to add to this 
file, or to check, if they’re already listed. 

Then he hangs up current safety bul- 
letins and one of the Markel driving 
charts. On it, for every month, each man 
gets a star—gold for a month with no 
accidents; blue for a month in which he 
had an unavoidable accident; red for a 
month with an accident chargeable to 
the driver. 

Next, Red will check each rig for 
safety. Brakes—an actual driving skid test 
in which he locks the wheels at a certain 
speed and then measures the skid marks 
to determine stopping distance and brake 
adjustment. Then, imperative to qualify 
for insurance under Markel service, each 
rig must carry an extra box of electric 
fuses or have circuit breakers in work- 
ing order. [t must also have an extra box 
of light bulbs or a spare sealed-beam 
headlight unit or both, along with three 
red flares and a standard fire extin- 
guisher. 

The drivers themselves must be at least 
21, in good mental and physical condi- 
tion, and it’s up to Red to nose around 
for signs of ill-feeling between them and 
the mechanics or management. You can’t 


have any dissension on a line, or it'll be 
sure to show up in sloppy operation and 
high accident rates. 

Usually, Red saves new-outfit inspec- 
tion for late in the day—just before dark. 
He’s already lined up at a motel for the 
night, so when he’s through inspecting 
he spends the last hour or so of daylight 
in eating. After that, he goes back to the 
motel to write his reports for the day 
and snatch a little sleep. 

Like many men who have to travel in 
their jobs, Red does it because it’s part 
of the job, not because he likes it that 
way. The days when he’s at his desk in 
the office on Wilshire Boulevard or cruis- 
ing the streets of Los Angeles and its 
satellite communities are the days he 
likes best. Evenings then see him home 
in Pomona, relaxed and comfortable in 
front of the television set before dinner. 
Neither he nor Pauline, his wife, drink 
or dance, so their after-dinner hours are 
never spent in the gin mills. Maybe 
they'll sit around talking or reading. 
Sometimes Red will help 8-year-old Red, 
Jr., with his schoolwork. Often friends 
come in for a game of cards or just to 
talk. More often Red will dust and polish 
his collection of 170 pipes—no two alike 
—or putter with his woodworking tools. 

But on the road, along about 11 he 
rolls off the bed at the motel and takes 
off for work again. Red’s night tactics 
are different from those of daylight. In- 
stead of cruising along the highway in 
search of M-stickered trucks, he parks at 
some well-lighted intersection or flood- 
lit commercial strip where passing trucks 
and buses won't be just strings of clear- 
ance lights. 

A truck rolls by just now with an M 
sticker on it, Red starts the car and takes 
out alter it—fast, so other traffic won’t 
fill the gap. For five miles he hangs on 
the truck’s tail, writing comments. But 
somehow the driver has spotted Red. As 
a transcontinental bus looms from the 
opposite direction the truck spotlight 
blinks twice, and Red knows that soon 
all the trucks and buses for miles in both 
directions will be flashing this signal that 
he’s on the loose. 

So he gives up for the night. No use 
working now. Nevertheless, even though 
he may stop patrolling, Red’s ghost will 
still be working for him—as long as the 
threat of his presence has slowed the 
drivers down, made them more cautious, 
an M-man’s job is being done. 

On the way back to his motel, Red sees 
a truckaway outfit—one of the truck-and- 
trailer jobs that carry cars piggyback. 
The driver leans out and waves at Red, 
grinning and thumbing his nose cordi- 
ally. Red recognizes the man who once 
gave him the biggest laugh he’s ever had 
out of his job. 

Red had been following this driver 
one day, about a quarter of a mile be- 
hind. Suddenly, on a lonely stretch of 
highway, the driver pulled over and 
stopped on the shoulder. He climbed out 
on the left side, not seeing Red’s car be- 
hind, and walked around the front of 
his rig. Red, who supposed he was bump- 
ing his tires, decided to pull in ahead 
and chat with him. 

The truck engine was running, and its 
clatter drowned the noise of Red’s stop. 


<Z> Prefered |) at Famous Fishing Opeta 


LAKE PEND OREILLE, IDAHO 


This famous fishing spot—nearly 50 miles long and rang- 
ing to 2,500 feet in depth—produces rainbow trout 
which are literally out of this world. These rampaging 
rainbows reach the whopping weight of 37 lbs. (world 
record for rainbow trout, 1937). One of the largest rain- 
bows ever taken from Lake Pend Oreille —33 pounds 
—was caught in 1949 on H-I tackle by Tom E. Kocher 
of Spokane, Washington. 

In other famous fishing spots... everywhere and any- 
where that fishermen fish and catch "em—you'll find H-I 
tackle preferred for its quality, dependability and value. 
Buy H-I—the pefatied line for every fisherman and 
every kind of fishing—at your dealer's. Horrocks- 
Ibbotson Company, Utica, N. Y. Manufacturers of the 
largest line of fishing tackle in the world. 


Take your pick from a complete line of tubular and solid 
H-I POWER GLASS RODS for fly, bait casting, spin- 
ning and salt water. Compare their lithe, live action and 
“fishin’ feel” with any rods—of any material—you've 
ever used. Compare them for*°V ALUE, too. 


SPINNING RODS 
Gotpen Rop—2-piece, tubular, H-I Power Glass. 
Length: 614’—Weight: 4% oz. $20.00. (Also available 
with fly rod reel seat below cork grip. $21.50.) 
Hupson—l-piece, tubular, H-I Power Glass. Length: 
6%4'—Weight: 5% oz. $16.00. 


GG 


ih 
W Brapco SpinneR — _ Finest, 
3 strongest spinning reel on the 
market, with greatest capacity 
for holding 5 to 18 lb. test 
Nylon line. Anti-ftiction bear- 
ings. Aluminum body and spool 
for strength and lightness. 
$17.00. 


LARGEST LINE 
FINEST QUALITY 
GREATEST VALUE 


Oxtpv Hi Says—"As one 
fisherman to another, bet- 
ter buy H-I.” Write for 
my free books: “Fishi 
for the Millions, ; 
Water Sports Fishing” 
or “Pacific Coastal Fish- 
ing.” Horrocks-Ibbotson 
Co,, Utica, New York. 
Dept. K. 


HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO., UTICA, N.Y. 


especially developed 


Sxrrr—an 
spinning line of hard braidedNylon, 
“heat stretched” by H-I’s new pro- 
cess. Long wearing—won't fray 
when twisted. 4 to 9b. test. $1.90 
—$2.35 per 100 yds. 


FIREARMS 


SWORDS 


packed catalog. Fascinating background and illus- 
trations of 1300 authentic pieces. Exceptional values 
in hard-to-find items. For your 120-page catalog 
simply send 50c to cover postage and handling, with your 
name and address to 


T-860 Lexington Ave. 
New York 21, N. Y. 


INVENTORS 


Learn how to protect your invention. ‘‘Patent Guide” 
containing information on patent protection and pro- 
cedure with ‘“‘Record of Invention’ form will be 
forwarded to you upon request—without obligation. 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 


Registered Patent Attorneys 
217-D District National Building 
Washington 5, D. C. 


ROBERT ABELS 


____ THE ORIGINAL RUBBER “THROW-RUGS” 
_____ TO PROTECT CAR FLOORS FROM 


“Seat Cover’ 
PROTECTION 


original cross-rib 
diamond design. 


BEAUTIFUL 
COLORS 


ENGINEERED 
SIZES 


THE WOOSTER RUBBER CO. 
WOOSTER, OHIO 
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own o CHRIS-CRAFT. .. «ni, $45 


ref $45—Lightweight 8-ft. 
Pram Kit Boat 


$595—18-ft. Outboard Express Cruiser Kit Boat 
Kit also available assembled and painted, $895 


Assemble a Chris-Craft Boat Kit: many models, 
8’ thru 31’, as low as $45 (for 8-ft. Pram Kit). 
Precut Philippine Mahogany parts, Fir marine- 
plywood panels; brass screws; instructions. 
Write for FREE catalog. Dealer inquiries invited. 
Kit prices quoted f.0,b. factory, subject to change without notice. 


Chris-Craft Corporation, Algonac, Mich. 
WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 


FIRST WITH FISHERMEN 


PIKE-MASTER 
BABY CAT 
BASS-MASTER 
PANFISH-MASTER 
MIRA-LURES 
TROUT-MASTERS 


start part time, Alert 
can gross $5 hourly profit on 
vice plus $3 on EACH. serviee- 
man, Clean, revive, mothproof rugs & 
upholstery on location, No shop needed, 
Services nationally advertised, Repeat 

§ yeto learn, Quickly es- 


i terms. Send today for 
I REE booklet. No obligation. 


Duraclean Co., 2-575 Duraclean Bldg., Deerfield, III. 


BECOME AN EXPERT 
ee = 


Executive Accountants and 0. P. A's earn $4,000 to $10,000. a year, 
‘Thousands of firms need them. We train you thoroly at home in spare 
time for C, P, A's examinations or executive accounting positions. 

Previous ex: sjence unnecessary. Personal training under supervision 
of staff of A's. Placement counsel and help, Write for free 
book, iehewrentaneys the Profession That Pays. 


LASALLE Extension University, 417 So. Dearborn St. 
A Correspondence Institution Dept.5377 H, Chicago 5, Ill. 


NEW LOW PRICE Alcohol Blow Torch 


Only 6%” long, 
one filling throws 
an 1800° tame a 
full hour, No 
priming or pumping, Just fill with dena- 
tured aleohol and light, I pes 
triple plated chrome finish, 
venient. Complete instructions included, 


$3.50 ppd, No C.0.D.’S please 
ARTCRAFT PRODUCTS CO., BOX 876A, CLEVELAND 22, OHIO 


$5.95 FOR YEAR-AROUND WEAR fgeaicas 


Genuine GABARDINE /f 
DRESS PANTS | 


For Year-Around Wear 


Slight Factory Imperfect vaiues To 


ave half what you'd pay clse- 
where! Order 2 pairs — save 
still more — get $2.50 belt 
Free! Imperfections very slight, 
do not affe vear. Hard finish. 
Holds cre Retains press. 
Shine resistant. Zipper front 
roomy pockets Blue, Tan, 
Gray, Light Brown, Dark Brown, 
Blue-Gray, Green. WAIST; 28 
to 42 pleated; 28 to 50 plain 


Send name, 
SEND NO MO waist size, 
Ist, 2nd and 3rd color cholce. State 
if 1 or 2 pairs pels free sate palra, ) 
ay postman price plus small postage. 
Or send money and save pstg, Money $2.50 Belt 
Back Guarantee, 


LINCOLN TAILORS, Dept.Tr-5, Lincoln, Nebr. 
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When Red climbed out of his car, the 
driver was standing behind the open 
door of the rear pigeyback car, leaning 
in. Red walked up behind him. 

“So this is where you carry your 
women,” he called at the driver in good- 
natured jest. 

The driver didn’t turn. His back 
stiffened and he straightened up, hands 
hanging loose. 

“Okay, honey, you might as well climb 
out now,” he called into the car, total 
defeat in his voice. “They got us.’ 


Red heard a rustle of cloth. He was 


just stepping around the car door to look 
when a luscious hunk of blonde jumped 
out and down, almost into his arms. 

The driver spoke not a single word 
all the while the three of them waited to 
flag a bus and send the angry blonde 
packing. He simply stood there, puzzled, 
chewing his lower lip with a frown on his 
face. 

\t last, the girl disposed of, he turned 
to Red. “Now look, Red.” he said plain- 
tively, “tell me—where in hell did you 
come [rom? And how in hell did you find 
out?”—Bob Gilmore 


Decline and Fall of a Purist 


[Continued from page 28] 


sometimes be identified in crowds by a 
glazed, trancelike expression. He is at 
home only with other purists, and within 
the clan the divorce rate is conceiv: ibly 
very high. 

But even in dors the purist seems 
to enjoy a kind of immunity from the 
usual aaiaatneee sae is still married to 
the dry fly. He still has the trust and 
respect of other purists. and they gather 
in clubs to discuss leader calibrations, 
wading technique, stream entymology, 
and a trout’s cone of visibility. Here 
among his esoteric kind he is accepted. 

But supposing something happens that 
causes him to break faith? Supposing he 
questions, for a fatal instant, the reality 
of the world he has built? What happe ns? 
He is doomed to a lonely role something 
like the man without a country. 

Thus it is clear that the naked record 
of an angler’s descent from the Parnassus 
of purism to the valley of the shadow of 
the Worm will make tortured reading, 
like Nightmare Alley or The Snake Pit. 
My only defense in telling the tale of my 
decline is that it may save others from 
the portion of woe which demoralized me. 

The purer you get, the harder you fall. 
And about twenty-five years ago I had 
reached the zenith—the ‘danger point. I 
believed that if a trout wasn’t taken on 
a dry fly it wasn’t taken at all, just snared. 
During the late "20s I got so pure that I 
called trout only by their Latin names. 
To refer to a man as a worm fisherman 
was to brand him with the mark of Cain. 
A wet-fly fisherman was almost as bad. 

In this rarefied condition, what hap- 
pens to you as a mortal man, citizen, hus- 
band and father? Are you fit to be at 
large in any normal community except a 
trout club? I can best answer this by 
quoting in its entirety a telegram which 
a purist comrade sent me long ago on my 
wedding day, by way of honoring my 
marriage: 

CONGRATULATIONS! YESTERDAY Jor 

AND I TOOK SEVEN RAINBOWS ON 

SHAVER’s ForK UsING No. 14 CAnILts, 

LEADERS NINE FT. TAPERING TO .O05. 

On JuNE 20TH ON THE MADISON IN 

MONTANA WE REALLY HAD 'EM BOIL- 

ING FOR GREENWELL’s GLORYS—DRY. 

STREAM TEMPERATURE 58 DEGREES F., 

AIR TEMPERATURE 71 DEGREES F, CAN 

YOU JOIN JOR AND ME STAG AT BURNT 


Hitt Brook ON THE SOUTIIWEST 
MIRAMICHI THURSDAY DAY AFTER TO- 
MORROW? HAVE NEW THEORY ON TAK- 
ING SALMON ON DRY FLY THAT VICIN- 
ITY. PLEASE WIRE CARE MACARTHUR’S 
Camps. GRAND LAKE STREAM, MAINE, 
AND PLEASE BRING A COPY OF GEORGE 

LaBraneu’s “THe Dry Fry AND Fast 

Warter.”’ REGARDS 

STEVE IRELAND 

The effect of this telegram on a mar- 
riage less than three hours old can’t pos- 
sibly be imagined. It has to be endured. 
A strange look in my bride’s eyes—the 
pale cast of thought on her countenance 
—made me wonder for the first time if 
purists should marry. 

‘Is Steve Ireland crazy?” asked my wife. 

“He is one of the finest dry-fly fisher- 
men in this country.” 

“Are you going to meet him at that 
burnt place?” 

“Why, I—I think not.” 

“That's just what J think. And T also 
think that no bride and groom ever re- 
ceived a more ghastly wedding telegram.” 

This was the first inkling T had that 
something might be wrong ‘with the dry 
fly. Normally, the first human drives are 
hunger and love. Yet I actually wanted 
to meet Steve and Joe at Burnt Hill 
Brook on the Miramichi! I didn’t go, of 
course, And I don’t think Steve has ever 
fully forgiven me. 

About a year later at the Cape Cod 
Trout Club, in Wareham, Massachusetts, 
my faith and adherence to purism were 
ies shaken. You may remember the 

Cape Cod Trout Club of those years. Fly 
fishing only, of course—with the wet fly 
merely being tolerated. 

Among our membership were many 
distinguished anglers—George Bishop, 
George Perry, District Attorney Bushnell, 
Bill Clark and the late Arthur L. Clark, 
who became Fish & Game Canine? 
of Connecticut, and subsequently of 
Missouri. 

To me, the most imposing of these men 
was the great George Bishop. George was 
as sound and severe a dry-fly man as ever 
dressed a long leader. It is a matter of 
record that George Bishop had fifty-nine 
rods. These rods, and various notations 
on their calibration and history, were 
listed in a black notebook which George 
carried at all times. The rods all had 
individual reels and lines, and there was 
a trunk with built-in sections for George’s 
vast assortment of flies, leaders, oils and 
accouterments. 

George’s outfit was, to me, a kind of 
goal. But I couldn’t afford to reach it by 


duplicating it, so during winter I ana- 
lyzed my basic needs and settled for seven 
rods, all handmade by a famous artisan— 
call him Spencer. These Spencer rods of 
mine varied in weight and action to suit 
various types of water and wind condi- 
tions, and they were beautiful to wield 
and to behold. 

I found that there were thirty dry-fly 
patterns that I might be able to sustain 
life with—four hook sizes in each pattern. 
My lines and leaders were selected with 
equal care. 

So one night at the Old Colony Inn, 
which was club headquarters, I showed 
my complete outfit to George Bishop, 
certain that he would award me a meas- 
ure of his sparse praise. I can see him 
now as he adjusted his glasses. I can see 
him as he lifted each rod and tested it, 
till he had acquainted himself with the 
personalities of all seven. With like thor- 
oughness he examined reels, lines, leaders 
and my fly assortment. Then he sat back 
and stared at the ceiling. This was the 
moment of judgment, and I couldn't wait 
for the master’s verdict. 

“Well, George,” I said, 
think?” 

Skewering me with a glance from his 
stern eyes, he said: 

“Smith—you've oversimplified.” 

So there I was, with about $1,200 worth 
of beautiful dry-fly gear—and I was over- 
simplified! It was probably in that har- 
rowing moment that the seeds of rebel- 
lion were sowed. There was no overt act 
as yet, but I remember a smoldering un- 
easiness, and I fished my dry flies hard for 
two days on Eagle Hill Stream and took 
only one Salvelinus fontinalis. 

In the sequence of events leading to my 
ultimate plunge from purism, there is an 
important episode involving the Boston 
Sportsman’s Show, the late Arthur Clark 
and Jack Sharkey, one-time heavyweight 
champ. This episode is further compli- 
cated by the frenzy for fly tying which 
Arthur Clark and I were then indulging 
for the third winter—and by a horror 
story then current in the Boston news- 
papers. 

It seemed that some kind of maniac, or 
sex deviate, was at large in our metropoli- 
tan midst. This fiend had never actually 
been seen, but frightened women re- 
ported that their fur coats had been 
ripped by a phantom who used a scissors 
technique. Other women reported that 
their hats were likewise vandalized, and 
the newspapers had themselves a time, 
calling the phantom “Jack the Snipper.” 

One winter’s night during the peak of 
this scare, Arthur Clark dropped into my 
house and came at once to my study, 
where I was tying up a few dry Wick- 
ham’s Fancys. Clarkie had a strange and 
predatory gleam in his eye. He looked all 
around, as if he feared pursuit. Then he 
closed the door behind him and took 
from his pocket an item which, in those 
days, was hard to come by—the feathers 
and skin of a wood duck’s breast. 

“My God!” I said. “Clarkie! Now we 
can tie some Tomah Joe fanwings.” 

Then, examining the feathers more 
closely, I saw bits of thread. Obviously, 
this priceless fly-tying material had been 
torn from some kind of feminine apparel. 

“Clarkie! Where did you get this?” 


“what do you 


“The question is irrelevant, immater- 
ial, and objectionable.” 
I recalled with increasing anxiety 


that Clarkie within a week had con- 
tributed beaver fur, muskrat fur and 
raccoon fur to our fly-tying supplies. 

“Are you Jack the Snipper?” I finally 
asked bluntly. 

“No! But just the same, I wouldn’t pass 
up a chance at a hat with a blue Adalus- 
ian adornment, or even a good specimen 
of peacock herl. This wood duck came 
from my wife’s hat.” 

So I said to myself, if this is normal 
behavior for dry-fly purists, just how crazy 
can you get? The Jack the Snipper story 
died a natural death when it developed 
that the torn fur coats resulted from the 
wearers sitting too close to the heaters 
on street cars. When the ladies stood up, 
the dried skins cracked. But Clarkie gave 
me a bad moment. 

That was the winter when I did the 
exhibition fly casting at the Sportsman’s 
Show in Boston, which was held in the 
old Mechanics Building on Huntington 
Avenue. Clarkie stood on the platform 
beside me at the end of the big indoor 
pool. He did the announcing over the 
public-address system, describing the vari- 
ous casts and the technique involved. 


The climax of the ten-day show was 
Governors’ Night, when all the New Eng- 
land governors sat in the bunting-draped 
balcony, and there must have been 6,000 
or more paid admissions in the house. In 
order to meet our public in feather-fine 
condition on this night, Clarkie and I 
had dropped into the bar at the Boston 
Art Club, and as I stepped onto the plat- 
form belore the crowd I had never been 
in better wrist. 

The targets were floating bicycle tires 
at various distances up to seventy feet, 
and I was always on their centers. Every- 
thing went nicely through curve casts, 
roll casts, steeple casts, and I thought I 
heard one or two governors applauding. 

But then came the debacle, as Clarkie’s 
clear, firm voice reached to the recesses 
of the highest balcony: 

“And now Ed Smith, who, as you all 
know, is one of the nation’s outstanding 
dry-fly fishermen, will catch a real trout 
on a dry fly!” 

At the far end of the big pool there 
was a small auxiliary tank containing 
a supply of trout. Taking one of these 
fish on a dry fly was the conclusion of 
our act. I tied a large fanwing Royal 
Coachman to my leader and walked along 
a narrow catwalk toward the auxiliary 
tank. 

In the balcony above were the gov- 
ernors, the Fish & Game commissioners, 
famous guides and large numbers of game 
wardens and forest rangers. Ringing the 
indoor pool on all sides were thousands 
of pairs of eyes. I laid the fanwing gently 
over the trout. Nothing happened. I tried 
again. Same result. Ordinarily these trout 
would rise to anything almost instantly, 
and I couldn’t understand what was 
wrong. But Clarkie was covering me 
nicely. 

“Ed would seldom consider using a 
large fanwing Royal Coachman. He is 
using it tonight only so that it will be 
more visible to you.” 
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CREAM HAIR DRESSING 


An amazing new formula you can use every 
day—non-greasy, yet tames the wildest 
hair! Other Signature by MAX FACTOR 
Hollywood new grooming essentials: After 
Shave Lotion, Deodorant Cologne, Shower 
Shampoo, Lazy Shave (hides that beard). 
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Take this test and try for a thrilling prize. Discover if 
you have profitable Art talent. You may gain a lifetime 
of happiness and high earnings if you mail your drawing 
today. Amateurs only. Our present students not eligible. 
Copy this girl 4” to 6” high in pen or 
pencil and mail to us. None returned. BE AN 
Winners notified. New $5,000 contest 
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Malayan OSCE ES 
BALANCED TO STICK! ke 


The MALAYAN FIGHTING KNIFE 
is used for self-defense, killing 
game, target skill. Powerful, 
silent, occurate weapon. 

Splits 1" boord 


Fun, 
Thrills, 
Excitement! 


at 30 ft Indoors outdoors. 
rAsy To Learn this Sport! Easy 
Turow! to throw accurately with our 


clear instructions, Beautiful, heavy- 
duty 10” knife. Tempered steel, Tough, 
rawhide-bound handle. Rare souvenir. unusual 
bargain, Limited quantity. Atdealers or send $1.98 
WHOLESALE IMPORT CO.Dept, Z,604 Marengo, Alhambra, Calif. 
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Antique Auto DECALS 


CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE, 1903 


FULL COLOR! 12 for $] 


Each about 4 inches long, just the right 
size for hundreds of uses. Original designs 
by foremost artist of antique automobiles, 
Clarence P Hornung. Rich in authentic 
detail, gay, colorful with the bright glaze 
of old coachwork. Includes early favorites 
—1898 Packard, 1908 Maxwell, 1902 Ram- 
bler, 1908 Model T, 1908 Buick, 1903 Olds 
and a half dozen others, all in brilliant 
colors. Use on ash trays, plaques, coasters, 
lamp bases, serving trays, mirrors, w alls, 
furniture, toys, bars, glasses, frame as pic- 
tures, ete. Washable. Easy to transfer. 
Mailed to you postpaid with simple instruc- 


tions. No ie 
AUTHENTICS, 
Sein Dept. C * Box 26 
Cincinnati 7, Ohio 


SET PISTOL INVENTION ! 


$ 


ruth 
rece 


30 les e. Simplified 
tere percussion action 


permits low cost shooting. Not 
an air or pellet gun — but a 
, small bore pistol ! Light l4mg 
Nickel pall powder charge drives 12 caliber 
Misc " lead bullets at high velocity. Gun 
has only 4 moving parts. 5 inch barrel. Heavy duty. Free 
pamphlet on expert pistol shooting, indoor-outdoor tar- 
get ranges Ammunition at stores, Limited quantity of 
Spatz pistols. Sold direct only Adults only. Send $2.98 to 
LUNDE ARMS CORP..Box E 354, San Gabriel, Calif. 


If you believe that you have an Invention, you should find 


out how fo protect It. We are registered Patent Attorneys. 
Send for copy of our (Patent Booklet ‘* 
Invention,” and an ‘Invention Record’’ form. No obliga- 
tion, They are yours for the asking. 
McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Reoistered Patent Attorneys 
1556 Victor Bult. wing Washington I, D. C. 


GO AHEAD AND TELL YOUR FRIENDS 
Most of the letters we get from NEW readers 


say they regret missing TRUE for years. See 
page 93. 


DIAMONITE 


NEW AMAZING GEM 
far more brilliant than 


DIAMONDS 
$15 PER CARAT 


For centuries man has tried to duplicate dia- 
monds. At last, the seemingly impossible has 
heen achieved. A new gem has been created by 
Science which far surpasses the diamond in 
brilliance with a refractive index about 10% 
higher than expensive diamonds. The wonder 
of the century. Reader’s Digest and Time 
mags. have acclaimed this new discovery. Now 
you can wear a gem far surpassing the fire 
of a diamond at only a fraction of the cost 
of diamonds. Look at it—wear it. Money 
back if not satisfied in 30 days. Full 58 
facets, perfectly cut, in BRILLIANT (round) 
shape. EMERALD (oblong) and MARQU IS 
(oval) shapes also available. Order any 
from 1 to 10 carats at only $15 3. 
plus 20% Fed. tax ppd. C.O.D. orders plus 
postal chgs. ($5 deposit req.).§ ORDER NOW 
while supply plentiful. Free folio on request. 


DIAMONITE GEM CO.., Dept. T 
1404 Mitchell St. Oakland 1, Calif. 
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How to Trotect Your 


Then I remembered something, and 
my knees began to shake. All afternoon 
a bunch of terrible little boys had been 
tossing popcorn into the tank with the 
trout, and the trout had been rising and 

sating the stuff for hours. They were just 
plain exhausted from surface feeding, 
and they were lying doggo—and might 
do so for days. 

I tried twenty or thirty more casts. Not 
even a slow roll from the trout. And it 
occurred to me about then that if any 
trout fly resembles popcorn, it’s a fan- 
wing Royal Coachman. Those trout 
weren't having any more, and the crowd 
was beginning to mutter, while a more 
for thright character from somewhere up 
under the eaves yelled: 

“Fish or cut bait!” 

Clarkie again came to the rescue. “It 

may be.” he said, over the loudspeaker, 
“that Ed will have to change flies. Just a 
moment, folks, and you will see his skill 
rewarded.” 

I cast again. The big white fanwing 
sailed serene and untouched upon the 
waters of the tank. It floated high and 
quiet. And it was then that a whisper 
came from the audience directly beside 
the tank. T glanced down, to my right, 
and a hoarse-voiced gentleman, possibly 
from South Boston, hissed the deadly 
ultimatum that I had been furtively con- 
sidering for minutes. 

“Sink it, Mac!” 

In that moment, before 6,000 pairs of 
eyes, I became a wet-fly fisherman. But 
few of the eyes perceived it. 

“Ed is now changing flies. He is tying 
on another dry fly, ‘announced Clarkie, 
with calculated calm. 

Dry fly my eye! In an old fly book I 
had a Mickey Finn some heretic had 
given me. I'd accepted it just to be polite. 
AS you know, a Mickey is one of the 
wettest of wet flies—a bucktail creation. 

With shaking fingers I made the switch. 
and on the first cast the tank boiled. and 
I had my trout. T released it gently. con- 
cealed the Mic key Finn in my palm and 
walked back to the platform to take in- 
numerable bows. As near as I could tell. 
everyone except my adviser from South 
Boston was cheering. 

At this moment, someone standing be- 
hind the platform reached up and 
squeezed my ankle. I looked around, and 
down, and there was Jack Sharkey. 

“Where'd you learn to cast like that?” 
asked the ex-heavyweight champ 

Cape Cod Trout Club, Jack,” T said. 

So it came to pass that the following 
spring Jack Sharkey was introduced to 
the club waters. and one day a man I'll 
call Alonzo Parsons—a dry-fly member of 
purest ray—was fishing the pool at the 
Second Landing on Eagle Hill Stream. 
Alonzo had just raised a huge rainbow, 
and missed. Being a man of superb stream 
generalship, he stayed right where he 
was. changed flies. greased a twelve-foot 
leader, and waited twenty minutes. 

Alonzo was about to start his false casts 
when he noticed that the stream had sud- 
denly changed. Bits of bark and old sticks 
were moving merrily upon the current, 
and presently the water itself became 
muddy. Or, as Alonzo described it: “T 
perceived a yery heayy silt condition.” 

Then Alonzo heard a noise as of : 


moose wading in a swamp, and around 
the bend came a large well-built man 
wearing a cap. This man was wading 
down the middle of the stream and slap- 
ping a three-inch white bucktail in all 
directions. The man waded smack into 
the center of Alonzo’s pool, splashed the 
bucktail down—and caught Alonzo’s rain- 
bow trout. A fish of slightly less than 
3 pounds. 

Alonzo paled, took down his rod. and 
without a word returned to the club head- 
quarters. There he told his story, con- 
cluding as follows: 

“T think [ shall just wait here till the 
man shows up, and then sock him one on 
the nose.” 

“Better just let it go,” said Les Handy, 
the club's proprietor. “Your man is Jack 
Sharkey.” 

It occurred to me along about here 
that Jack Sharkey was getting more fun 
out of life than Alonzo Parsons. And I 
thought of how, not so many months 
back, a wet fly had saved me from igno- 
miny at the Sportsman's Show. Then I 
said to myself, “Alonzo Parsons is wnder- 
simplified.” 


That summer I drifted away from 
the Cape Cod Trout Club. I fished for 
bass in the Sudbury River. 

The Sudbury is a slow-rolling river, 
full of pickerel, bass, yellow perch and 
mud. I hadn’t had so much fun in fifteen 
jee and I didn’t dare tell anyone about 

. I went—in the course of a few seasons 
Sate! dry flies to wet flies, to large ghoul- 
ish bucktails, to bait casting, to spinners. 
And at last to worms. I due these crea- 
tures myself behind a barn ‘about night- 
fall, and it only hurt a minute. I put 
them in old tomato cans or tobacco cans, 
and concealed them from my friends. 

Sut T lost a lot of friends during those 
years, or changed to new ones. One of 
the old ones said, ' ‘Ed Smith is a traitor to 
his caste!” : 

George Bishop. said, 
longer one of us.” 

I think Charlie Cox really understood. 
He didn’t say anything. 

I reviewed in a bilgy rowboat on the 
Sudbury deadwaters the years of my dry- 
fly life. T had fished almost every accept- 
able and orthodox river in this country 
and Canada. Those days were gone [or- 
ever. 

sut [did not reach bottom as an angler 

1 former purist—until a few years ago. 
a inevitably there will be guys with 
felt hats and straight- stemmed pipes who 
will want to know what became of my 
seven Spencer rods. For their benefit, 
report the inventory: 

The 5-ounce, 714-foot sweetheart, I 
gave to Professor of English, Paul Robert 
Lieder, of Smith College. Paul takes two 
annual cuts from his classes at Smith, one 
for the Harvard-Yale football game, the 
other on the opening of trout season in 
western Massachusetts when, using my 
prize Spencer; he fishes the Mill River— 
with worms! 

That leaves six Spencers. Five of these 
I gave to my son as he matriculated at 
Dartmouth College. My son Jim put 
these master pieces to splendid use, sell- 
ing them in winter in order to buy skis, 
selling his skis in order to buy back 


“Smith is no 


Spencer or two in spring, using the Spen- 
cers for a few weeks before selling them 
in order to buy gulf clubs for the summer 
season. Where my Spencers are now, I do 
not know, and Jim is reluctant to tell. 
Sic semper piscator! 

A couple of years ago in Maine, after 
the vanishing of the Spencer rods, I 
found myself completely released from 
the spell and addiction of the dry fly. 
I could get to sleep without secing 
George Bishop’s accusing eyes. It had 
taken about twenty years to break the 
habit. 

I was fishing Second Chain Deadwater 
with an old woodsman friend, Pop 
Thornton. We were fishing for pickerel, 
and I was skittering a pickerel spoon on 
a long alder pole which I had cut with 
a jackknife on shore. 

“Pop,” I said, “I’ve really reached the 
cellar. I can’t go any farther down from 
dry-fly fishing.” 

“You're still using a pole,” said Pop. 
“Cut off your line an’ throw away the 
pole. Then jest set in the canoe an’ dangle 
the line, and you're really fishin’.” 

I obeyed, and while dangling a fea- 
thered spoon oyer the side of the canoe, 
I hooked a pickerel the size of a paddle 
blade, and we went ashore to cook it. 

Properly, my confession should end 
here. I have no rod. I have no leader. I 
have no dry fly. I just have a hand line, 
and I am very happy, too. 

But last summer in my cabin in Maine, 
I was rummaging around one still, warm 
day, and what did I find in a closet be- 
hind some old suitcases? I found my 
seventh Spencer rod! 


Number Seyen is what George Bishop 
would call a wind rod. That is to say, it 
is fairly heavy with a stiff action which 
will take an HCH line and handle it well 
against the wind. 

Something about this old Spencer got 
to me. It happened that my wife was 
down in the lower garden culturing the 
first crop of peas. I was alone. 

So I just took the old Spencer out of 
its case, and put her together. I found the 
reel and line, too. Pretty soon, without 
figuring the steps, I was on the dock in 
front of the cabin, laying a line over the 
calm lake. My leader was a nine-foot 
job tapering to .005, and I had on one 
of those Tomah Joe fanwings Clarkie 
had tied from the wood-duck feathers 
he’d stolen from his wife's hat. 

On the third cast I hooked a fair-sized 
chub, and released it.:Half an hour later 
I landed a Salvelinus fontinalis of about 
one pound. This was in the afternoon, 
and some time later I heard my wife 
calling to me that supper was ready. I 
was a little late sitting down to the table, 
but I did have another trout. 

The old Spencer was alive in every 
fiber, and I was in as fine wrist as that 
long-ago night at the Sportsman’s Show. 
I was dry-fly fishing again. I was handling 
it all right, too. And for this newly dis- 
covered control, I am indebted to the 
long years of worm fishing, and the 
sanctuary of Anglers Anonymous. Today, 
thanks, be, I can take dry-fly fishing in 
measured doses. No longer must I leave 
the stuff strictly alone. What ho, piscator! 

—Edmund Ware Smith 
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New Amazing Invention —* 


THE FIRST DAY! 


NO LESSONS! NO TALENTS! 


DRAW 


sro’ MIDGET TREES! 


ATHOME!- SPARE TIME!~NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED! 


It's New! Amazing! FULL GROWN 
living dwarf trees — only 12 INCHES 
HIGH! Elm, orange, oak, cypress—any 


National Nursery Gardens, Dept, TR-5 
Inglewood 4, 


All BLOOM’ and even BEAR 


FRUIT. Perfect. healthy specimens, 
but miniature! Make costly home dee- 
orations and beautiful ex 
terpieces (sold for over 

It's easy! Fun! A new fascinating ar- 
tistic HOBBY — a new fabulous $$$S$$ 
BUSINESS! Real seed and sensational 
pee Forig secret plan details, BOTH 


nsive cen- 
1,500 each). 
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“Magic Art Reproducer” 


You Can Draw Your Family, fg Anything From REAL 


Anyone Can Draw With 
This Amazing New In- 
vention—instantly! 


Complete 
for only 


FREE! “Simple Secrets of 
Art Tricks of the Trade” 
This valuable illustrated guide 
is yours FREE with order of 
“Magic Art Reproducer."’ Easy 
ABC art tricks that anyone can 
roliow on different techniques, 
effects, proportions, perspec: 
fives; * shading, color, animated 
cartoons, human figures to use 


with “‘Magic Art roducer’* 
for added fouches to your draw- 


ings. 
SEND NO MONEY! 
Freo 10-Day Trial! 
Just send name and addross. 
Pay postmnan on delivery $1.98 
Bie postage. Or send only 
1.98 with order and we pay 
. You must be con- 
Sines that you can draw any- 
thing like an artist, or return 
ndise after 10-day trial 
your money will be re- 
fanaa . 
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E—Like An Artist Even if 


You CAN'T DRAW A Straight 
Line! 


Also Excellent for Every 
Other Type of Drowing! 


2 Human Figures @ Outdoor 
Scones, landscapes, pales 

Still life, vases, of 
ruit, lamps, aoratnarecs all 
objects @ Copy photos, other 
jictures, portraits, etc. @ 
opy blueprints, 
decorations, | et 
work, machine, for needie- 
work, crocheting, knitting © 
Copy all cartoons. 


Yes, anyone from 5 to 80 can 
draw or sketch i paint any- 


thing now... very, fir rst 
time you use the ‘Magic 
Reproducer"* lke a Trotoss 
sional aytist—no matter how 
loss’? 7 think you are! 
oFutomatl ically reproduces: 
Tnything, you want draw 
on any sheet or paper Then 
easily and quickly follow the 
lines of the ‘picture EEnAse 
with your pencil .. . you 
have an accurate original aa 
ing that anyone would think 
an artist had done. Also makes 
erace larger or smaller as 
you wish. Anyone can use it 
on any desk, table, board, otc. 
indoors or outdoors! No other 
lessons or practice or talent 
needed! 
Have funt Be popular! Every 
one will ask you to draw them. 
You'll be in demand! After a 


have—which may lead to a 
good paying art career. 

Dept. TR-S_ 296 Broad yey, 
New York 7, N. 
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You Can \nfluence Others 
With Your Thinking 


TRY IT SOME TIME. Concentrate in- 


tently upon another person seated in a 


room with you, without his noticing it. 
Observe him gradually become restless and 
finally turn and look in your direction. 
Simple—yet it is a positive demonstration 
that thought generates a mental energy 
which can be projected from your mind to 
the consciousness of another. Do you real- 
ize how much of your success and happiness 
in life depend upon your influencing others? 
Is it not important to you to have others 
understand your point of view —to be re- 
ceptive to your proposals? 

How many times have you wished there 
were some way you could impress another 
favorably — get across to him or her your 
ideas? That thoughts can be transmitted, 
received, and understood by others is now 
scientifically demonstrable. 


This FREE Book Points the Way 


The tales of miraculous accomplishments 
of mind by the ancients are now known to 
be fact—not fable. The method whereby 
these things can be INTENTIONALLY, 
not accidentally, accomplished has been a 
secret long cherished by the Rosicrucians— 
one of the schools of ancient wisdom exist- 
ing throughout the world. Write for the 
free copy of the fascinating sealed book, 
“THE MASTERY OF LIFE,” which ex- 
plains how you may receive this unique 
wisdom and benefit by its application, 
Address: Scribe E.W.F. 


The RosicrucIANs 
San Josey (AMORC) California 


USE THIS COUPON :-------=- 
Scribe E.W.F. 
The Rosicrucians 
San Jose, California 

I am sincerely interested in an intel- 
ligent method of attaining a mastership 
of life. Send me without obligation, 


your FREE Book which explains how 
may receive and use your age-old 
method, 


FROM THE DISTRESS 
OF ASTHMA ATTACKS 


Youwillnolonger dread the agonizing 
symptoms of bronchial asthma once 
you _ discover Dr. R. Schiffmann's 


ASTHMADOR...the quality-blended 
formula that acts to relieve conges- 
tion,..helps make breathing easier. 
Ask your druggist today for famous 


ASTHMADOR 


in powder, cigarette or pipe mixture form 


How Back-Door Dawson Got 
$10,000,000 


[Continued from page 27] 


front door. The second Mrs. Dawson, 
expensively dressed in good taste, was 
standing in the living room. Her bleached 
blonde hair, high bosom, broad hips and 
neat ankles suggested that she might have 
been a chorus girl who had recently be- 
come acquainted with the better things 
in life. In her case, this was true. She was 


Olga, “Jolly George’s” ex-chorus-girl 
wile. 


She came toward me suspiciously and 
asked what I wanted. “My husband never 
grants interviews,” she said testily in an- 
swer to my reply. I had just begun to 
argue when a high-pitched voice, indeli- 
bly Cockney, called downstairs and 
wanted to know who in the hell was 
there. 

“It’s an American who wants to inter- 
view you,” Olga yelled back. 

“Never give interviews,” snapped Daw- 
son. 

Having nothing to lose, I began to do 
a little screeching myself. I shouted that 
I'd come all the way from America to see 
him, that I had with me the testimony of 
the congressional committee investigat- 
ing his affairs, that I’d just been in 
Geneva, Switzerland, with ex-New York 
Governor Charles Poletti, “one of your 
bitterest enemies” and, finally, that “it’s 
as important for you to see me as for me 
to see you.” 

There was a pause. Then Dawson 
called down, “I'm shaving. Why don’t we 
meet at the Carlton in an hour?” 

The Carlton Bar is the smartest meet- 
ing place on the Riviera. An hour later 
to the dot Dawson marched in. He is un- 
commonly short, only 5 feet 4 or 5, with 
an exceptionally long torso and abbrevi- 
ated legs. Perhaps because he has rarely 
been to sea, he was dressed like a musical- 
comedy admiral: a double-breasted blue 
jacket with pearl buttons, blue slacks, 
blue canvas shoes. A pair of small brown 
eyes looked straight at me. 

Dawson started pitching first and threw 
over a couple of fast balls. How long had 
I been working on him? Six weeks. What 
sources had I covered? I told him Ameri- 
can Intelligence files had been made 
available to me, together with the testi- 
mony of Congressman Bonner’s subcom- 
mittee, and that I'd had frank talks with 
innumerable civil and military officials 
besides ex-business associates of his. 

“T suppose you're going to crucily me,” 
he snapped. 

“Not at all,” [ said. Most of the people 
I'd talked with had passed on a mountain 
of uncomplimentary material about him, 
much of it dealing with the bribery of 
government officials and the sale by Daw- 
son of surplus war material to Commu- 
nists. But I hoped, I told him, that he 
would now give me his explanations. For 
instance, how about his attempt to bribe 
the U.S. Prosecuting Attorney in Frank- 
furt, Germany, with $40,000? 

“Bribery, my foot,” Dawson snorted. 
“This chappie was trying to shake me 
down for forty thousand. Wanted that to 


dismiss an indictment by your govern- 
ment against me. I wouldn’t let him put 
the squeeze on me, so I said no. The most 
it was worth was five thousand—strictly 
for nuisance value, you understand.” 

I understood perfectly. It was outra- 
geous for a public official to ask for a 
$40,000 bribe. But $5,000 would have 
been neither outrageous nor criminal. 
Simply sound business. 


Selling Our Trucks to Reds 

Sull feeling him out, I asked about 
his dealings with a company called Mo- 
gurt. Mogurt is owned by the Hungarian 
Communist government. It buys trucks 
and cars outside the Iron Curtain and 
ships them back inside. In recent years 
Dawson’s business with Mogurt has been 
brisk. 

In the spring of 1950 he had picked up 
360 U.S. 6-ton, 6-by-6 Army trucks 
parked in a motor pool in the U.S. Zone 
of Germany. Although brand-new, they 
had been classified by the American 
authorities as “surplus.” Even more pe- 
culiar was the fact that they had been 
sold to Dawson for about $100 apiece. He 
had then resold them at an unknown but 
presumably killing profit to the Red 
Hungarians of Mogurt. But the most dis- 
turbing aspect of this deal was that these 
360 trucks, vans loaded with spare parts, 
complete and ready for combat down to 
the entrenching tools strapped to their 
sides, were shipped out of the U.S. Zone 
to the Hungarian Commies on August 19, 
1950, seven weeks after Korea, at a time 
when our own military command was 
hollering for trucks. 

They were hauled by railroad to 
a small town on the Czech-German bor- 
der where a Mogurt representative was 
waiting for them. Once across the border 
these trucks would either go to North 
Korea for use against Americans who had 
built and until recently had owned them, 
or they would be used by the Russians to 
replace other trucks sent to North Korea. 

As the train bearing the first batch of 
360 trucks chugged to a halt at the 
border, an American MP sergeant at- 
tached to a customs unit stepped forward 
to make a routine check of the shipping 
documents given him by the Mogurt man. 

The documents were in perfect order, 
including an export permit signed by the 
U.S. High Commissioner in Germany, 
John J. McCloy. How was it possible for 
George Dawson to arrange all this? How, 
seven weeks after the fighting in Korea 
began, was it possible for Dawson, an 
English junkie with a prison record, to 
get permission to hand over 360 U.S. 
Army trucks to the Reds legally and with 
the okay of McCloy, a former head of 
the World Bank, a trusted friend of 
Presidents Roosevelt and Truman, a man 
widely regarded as a person of the high- 
est integrity? 

While such questions must necessarily 
worry you and me, they did not bother 
the lone MP sergeant that day at the 
Czech frontier. He told the Mogurt man 
to go jump. He pointed out that since 
the trucks still had U.S. Army insignia 
stenciled on them, they were still Ameri- 
can property and he for one was not 
letting them through. 

‘The Mogurt representative spluttered 


angrily. ‘““These are U.S. Army surplus 
which we bought through regular chan- 
nels and which we have the permission 
of your High Commissioner to take out.” 

“I don’t care whose permission you've 
got,” the MP told the exasperated Hun- 
garian. “I’m referring this shipment to 
my captain. Until then, none of the 
freight cars goes through.” 

The captain passed the buck to his 
major, and so on up. By the time the 
matter reached McCloy’s office certain 
facts finally dawned on the top civilian 
brass. Hungary could not possibly absorb 
all the trucks and Jeeps Dawson had been 
selling to them. The eventual destination 
of these vehicles was very much on the 
wrong side of the Korean firing line. Mc- 
Cloy countermanded his original ap- 
proval. And then, because like most 
statesmen he is sensitive to criticism from 
the outside, he clucked, “No comment,” 
and tried to sit on and hide the rotten 
egg that had turned up. 

“It shows,” said Dawson, jabbing a 
stubby finger into my midriff for em- 
phasis, “a lamentable lack of discipline 
on the part of your troops. It’s the first 
time I ever heard of an enlisted man 
flaunting the orders of his superiors. ‘Ter- 
ribly incorrect from a_ business stand- 
point, you know. I’ve already filed suit 
for damages against your government. 

“When you get right down to it,” he 
went on, still jabbing away, “it’s hard to 
understand why you American chaps get 
so excited. I’ve done quite a bit of busi- 
ness with Mogurt and I’ve always found 
them highly correct. They pay the high- 
est prices, and always in advance. If there 
was anything wrong with the sale of mili- 
tary trucks to them, why did the U.S. 
High Commissioner approve the many 
transactions I’ve had with them?” 

That was a fair question. Very fair. 
Later | went up to Frankfurt. McCloy, 
the High Commissioner, wouldn't see 
me. Benjamin J. Buttenweiser, his deputy 
at the time and a limited partner of the 
banking house of Kuhn Loeb, wouldn't 
see me. Over the phone their only com- 
ment was “No comment.” 

By the time we had passed fifteen min- 
utes together, Dawson fairly exuded good 
will. He was beaming and jovial, the 
eternal salesman, pounding me on the 
back and calling me by my first name. 
‘This was more in keeping with the press 
notices that call him “Jolly George, the 
Mysterious Millionaire.” According to 
Dawson on the subject of Dawson, he is 
the supermechanic who takes a worthless 
tube, adds it to a worthless crate and 
makes the whole come miraculously to 
life as a truck of great value. He is up- 
{rom-the-slums George, a diamond in the 
rough who still sends his Rolls-Royce for 
fish and chips, which is like sending a 
liveried butler to a diner for beer and a 
hamburger. 

He said that he and his wile would be 
happy to entertain me at luncheon. I ac- 
cepted and spent the rest of the day with 
him at his villa. Until he drove me to 
the station in one of his Cadillacs that 
night, I spent eight hours with him in an 
exclusive interview. 

From the villa at Cannes, which also 
serves as his office though he keeps no 
office hours, Dawson makes the cable and 


telephone wires hum. His phone bills 
and telegrams are fabulous. Telegrams 
twenty-five pages long are normal. He 
uses the phone as unthinkingly as he 
breathes. After I left him, he phoned me 
seven times. Once he phoned from Paris 
to Rome and couldn’t even remember 
why he'd called. “Oh well,” he said, “it 
was nice talking to you anyway.” 

Hobbies and sports have no place in 
Dawson’s scheme of things because money 
takes up all his time. He is either making 
it or dreaming about more of it. His 
greatest wish is to make so much of it 
that through the sheer weight of his mil- 
lions ordinary people will be forced to 
grant him respectability. 

Though Dawson never reads a book 
and only glances at a paper to read about 
himself, his knowledge of the world is 
considerable. He travels widely through 
Europe and Africa, and twice has gotten 
to the U.S. Through his own agents and 
technical experts abroad and through 
representatives of foreign purchasing 
missions beating a track to his doors, 
Dawson keeps his business at his finger- 
tips. He knows what France has that 
Spain might use, or whether a certain 
type of surplus machine will find a better 
market in Portugal than in Brazil. To 
help him, besides the experts, he has his 
son, his son-in-law, and a Swiss attorney, 
Paul Hagenbach of Zurich, who is Daw- 
son's second-in-command. Actually he has 
no employees. As a friend puts it, only 
confederates. 

Considering the gross improprieties of 
his business life, Dawson is a reasonably 
model citizen in private. He doesn't 
throw wild parties and eats mostly at 
home with his wife and children. His 
mother-in-law lives with them, but Daw- 
son has solved this proverbial problem by 
putting her in a separate wing. Her meals 
are served to her there. 


Living at $1,000 a Day 

When Dawson goes on the road, how- 
ever, he puts on quite a show. His retinue 
often consists of fifty or more friends, 
attorneys, technical advisers, couriers, 
hopeful foreigners and general hangers- 
on, In America his simple living expenses 
were $1,000 a day. In Paris, which he 
visits periodically, he keeps a bodyguard 
in the person of an American ex-GI who 
waits there permanently for the boss to 
arrive. On arrival, Dawson and his wolf 
pack take over an entire floor of the 
Plaza Athénée Hotel, one of the city’s 
best. At night there are likely to be a 
series of pretty flavorsome parties, at- 
tended by the Parisian sisters of the type 
of girls that Johnny Myers employed with 
such success in Washington and New 
York. But Dawson is not likely to be 
there. He is devoted to his wife and kids 
and has kept himself singularly free of 
SOssip. 

Except for the handmade mono- 
grammed silk shirts from Sulka and the 
eleven cars, Dawson is a relatively sub- 
dued new merchant prince. His one 
really sumptuous showpiece is the yacht, 
and all it proves is that you can be rich 
as Croesus and have much less fun. 
Bought for $125,000 from the late Alberto 
Dodero,- the Argentine shipping king, 

[Please turn to page 107] 


Learn More ABOUT GUNS 


and SHOOTING 


The AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN will give 
you a wealth of in- 
formation about guns 
of all types: rifles— 
pistols—shotguns, for- 
eign and domestic, 
sporting and military, 
modern and antique; 
the best calibers and 
loads; the proper iron 
ond scope sights for 
maximum accuracy; detailed "how-to-do-it” 
information on reloading and gun remodeling; 
experienced technical advice on new equipment, 
accessories and gadgets. Every 96-page issue 
is pack-jammed with interesting and helpful 
information—exclusively about guns and shooting. 
Send $4.00 for subscription to 12 monthly 
issues—and receive two past issues, free. And 
for no extra cost you can become a member of 
the NRA, along with a quarter million other 
sportsmen! Full price refunded if not satisfied 
after receiving first three copies. (If you prefer, 
just write “Bill Me"; invoice will follow.) 


For your convenience, use coupon below 


{GAN RIELEMAN 


City & State. 


@eoeeecoeeeeereseeeeeseeoeeeee 


eoeereeceeeev eee eoe eevee eeoeeaeeee ee 
’ NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION : 
® 1609-0 Rhode Island Ave. N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. £ 
© | would like to take advantage of your special « 
© offer. . 
° CI! enclose $4 O Please bill me ‘ 
‘ Name. . 
- Address. FE 
. . 
. * 
° ° 


LAW... 


STUDY AT HOME Legally trained men win higher posi- 
tions and bigger success in business 
and publiclife. Greater opportunities now than ever before. 
More Ability: More Prestige: More Money ot 5, fy step. Vou 
can train at home during spate time. Degree of LL.B. We furnish all 
text material, including 4-volume Law Library. Low cost, ensy 
terms. Get our valuable 48- 
and ‘*Evidence’’ books FRE! 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVER: 
A Correspondence Institution 


page ‘‘Law Training for Leadership” 
Send NOW, 

SITY,417 South Dearborn Street 
Dept.5377L, Chicago 5, lL 


A ONLY 


GOLD MEDAL de 


GIANT 
PTT Ty 


THUNDERCLAP 


A NOVEL OF STORMY PASSIONS 
by Jack Sheridan 


“A better novel than 
John Steinbeck’s 
The Wayward Bus, 
THUNDERCLAP 
could rank among 
the modernclassics.” 


BurRTON RascoE 


Distinguished £ 
American Critic ans 
| 


GOLD MEDAL © ORIGINAL BOOKS © NOT REPRINTS 


If your dealer is sold out, 
send 35¢, plus 5¢ for 
wrapping, to 

AL BOOKS 

PUBLICA- 

EENWICH, CONN, 


Ask for this 


book at your 


local newsstand 
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300 Power Import $] 4.95 


i ICROSCOPE Postpaid 


LABORATORY MODEL—Triple revolving turret has 
100, 200 and 300 power ler No frills, just 
excellent optical qualities «© adjustment, 
solid construction. Its ¢ and price 
astounded biology instruct A lifetime 
bargain for students, schools, labs, research, 
amateurs. Anyone can now own one! (Per- 
formance cannot be duplicated for $75.00) 
FEATURES: Fine micro adjustment, ad- 
justable plano substage mirror. 
hardwood case included f 


a 


Dovetail 
ar 


ash or M.O, for \ 
$14.95 ppd. Free catalog. Send $5.00 
deposit for C.0.D.'s. Money back guar- 
antee. 
ee ee 


PROFESSIONAL $4.95 
DISSECTING KIT prstia 


For Microscopic Slide Work 
in Biology, Botany, Zoology 


A special purchase for our micro 
scope customers. f 
equipment in. th 


ists. Ten pieces 
in fitted hardwe se: two fine steel pels, two prof. 
dissecting instr ts, one magnifying 55, one special 
scissors, one sf tweezers, three bl slides. Perfect 
for universities, doctors, students. Postpaid $4.95 


Navy Type MK. xx | 
TL ie ERS 20, 40, 60 Power Pocket 


| MICROSCOPE 


want, then focus to pinpoint 
# | sharpness with spiral ring. 

metal construction. 54 Finest optics, amazing ver- 

to Yq inches, Rust rdf . 2 ‘ 5 pe x 

salt-spray resistant. A valu. , 5atility, A compact new pre- 

able “ship and “boit owners | cision instrument for field 
° 


possession now at a_ pric 
everyone can afford! Shipped ] study. 


standard 
spotting scope, Preci 


SE ea Lara vod SO ReNOSes Wbostnaid” vssucneaeses $4.95 
8X COATED $4 .95 a——— FD - ws 
PENSCOPE ‘Tpp4. C——— 


Pocket Telescope fits in your pocket like a fountain pen, 
extends to form a powerful scope for spotting game, 
watching sports, etc, 8 power coated lens, more powerful 
than standard army binocular, 

ee 
Money-back 10-day guarantee on all items. Send check, cash 
or M.O. Free catalog on request or included with order. 
Calif. residents add 3% state tax. 


*AKRO 


4400 SUNSET BLYD, 
LOS ANGELES 27, cAtiF, OPTICAL DEPT 


oaiplin|Be 
\ ) . Spur 
\ of the 
pl Moment! 
~ DAD WINS HIS 
Ai Ep runeinns 


Sterling Silver Cuff Links that are really 
“different”! Authentic replicas of a 
western spur—even to the tiny rowel 
that actually turns. 


Three-letter Monogram $16.80 pair 


(underline last letter) (lackddiag fai ad patiige) 
Write Dept. T 52 for Catalogue 
HOLLAND JEWELRY COMPANY 
San Angelo, Texas 


FROM A JET TO A SOFT MIST 


From a powerful jet to the softest mist at the tip 
of your thumb—with Elkay valve hose nozzle. Spans 
and sprays from seedling dewdrops to drenching 
pressure. Jet power for cleaning the driveway or 
distant watering. Fan spray or heavy rain. Light, 
strong, rust-resistant. Elkay will reach the roof of a 
two-story house. Quick-positive, shut off. Only $1.50 
postpaid. Please, no COD's. Money back if not 
delighted. 


ELKAY MFG. CO. s2Angetes 17" cattts 
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TRUE 


GOES 


This department is not composed of paid advertising. The items shown represent the most 


interesting new products True has seen this month. They are believed to be good values. 


The stores listed guarantee immediate refund of your money if you are not satisfied. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Some of the merchandise 


appearing in this depart- 
ment has been specially 


priced below the usual retail 
value as an introduction to 
TRUE readers. In order to 
insure that your order will 
be accepted at the prices 
quoted with each item, be 
certain to specify “as seen 


in True Goes Shopping.” 


This frog-man-type underwater breathing 
outfit operates on compressed air (safer and 
less complicated than oxygen) and is the 
finest now on the market. Every part from 
harness to air regulator is of highest quality. 
It can be used in depths up to 100 feet for 25 
minutes to one hour and a half. Complete, 
$104.95, express collect. M&E Marine Supply 
Co., Crescent Blyd., Camden, N. J. 


. 


Liqui-Moly is a new molybdenum-base lu- 
bricant said to be 300% more efficient than 
oil; will protect your car engine even if all 
the oil burns out. Tests prove it helps pre- 
vent scoring or scuffing of cylinders and walls. 
(Piston at right was Liqui-Moly lubricated; 
other was not.) Increases r.p.m. Just add half- 
pint can to your crankcase. $1 ppd. Mill 
River Products, Great Neck, N. Y. 


If you can use a 35-power microscope for any 
purpose, you'll look a long time to find a 
better bargain than this war-surplus job for 
$29.50. Mount moves in any direction, per- 
mits 3” clearance between lens and subject. 
Produces erect (not upside down) image, has 
easy-focusing eyepiece and fine color-cor- 
rected lenses. Base is 7” x 9”. Edmund Scien- 
tific Corp., Barrington, N. J. 


—=—_ 


$3.00 


POSTPAID 


No COD's Please 


SENSATIONAL! The "reader" is literally shocked 
by this book. The effect can be compared to 
taking hold of an electric eel. 

The contents of this volumn would not offend 
your old maid aunt... but she might be shocked! 
Leave this neat little pocket edition on your desk 
and teach Snoopers a good lesson. Hand it to a 
friend (or enemy) and just watch their reaction! 
This joke is perfectly harmless and good for 
thousands of laughs. $3.00 postpaid. 


GARDEN CITY FUN SHOP 


654 Franklin Ave., Garden City, N. Y. 


(\ 
TOO MUCH OIL? sD 
cut oil use sharply! 
Ks, 
slap! oe 
Save Gas! iston seal 
an english import 
PROOF that Piston Seal pays for itself 
many times over! Takes minutes to apply 
enthusiasm of car owners and mechanics! 
For details send name and address today 


restore compression — 

stop piston ma) to 
SEND NO MONEY 
We'll send you facts—testimonials— 
—adds 10,000 new miles of economy and 
power to your car! Be convinced by the 
to: AUTOMOTIVE AIDS CO. 

Dept. K-2, 201 E. 5th St., Plainfield, N. J. 


In Canada: ‘‘Piston Seal’ 
1269 Greene Ave., Montreal 6 


SHOPPING 


New electronic tester tells you everything you 
should know about the ignition system of 
your car. Attach ground, start motor and test 
each spark plug, coil, distributor points and 
condenser discharge. It will save you labor 
and repair bills by positively locating any 
malfunction. If you like to tune your motor, 
you should have one, 54.95 ppd. Batson Elec- 
tronics, 1031 S. 27th St., Omaha, Neb. 


This bright-red miniature fire-alarm box is 
not only a cute-looking gadget to hang on 
your kitchen wall, it is also a sensible pre- 
caution to take against burns. Contains two 
jars of burn ointment, two rolls of gauze. 
(Remember, the quicker you treat a burn, 
the less painful it will be.) $2.95 ppd. from 
The Studio Shoppe, Box 114-R, Forest Hills, 
TORN, Ms [Continued on next page| 


HANG 32 DRESSES, SUITS, 
COATS ft, IN YOUR CAR 


Save cleaning and pressing—relieve packing Ose 
HANG-ALL Auto Rack i sy to install in 

flush with roof of e4 i not obstruct reg 

or touch doors or dows. Out of the ys 
ready for use. Holds up to 100 Ibs. Inst antl) letach: able. 
Original, patented Hang-All Rack, only 8-—-OR, Hang- 
All plus Dust- Protecting Garment Ba nly $4.98. Send 
e anit check, money order, FULL MONE Y- BACK GUAR- 
ANTRE. 


E™ Damar 
SUSE 333 Damar Blg., Treat Pl, Newark 2, N.J. 


————s 


[AJ}"HEAVERLY” TV-JAMAS 
For lounging, TV, or hostess wear. 
Full trousers look like a skirt! 
Rayon faille with satin trim. Black, 
Red, Cream-White. Sizes: 10 to 18 


$4598 


[B]"RIVIERA” Two-Piece Nighty 
Fitted Rayon Satin chemise plus 
sheerest Rayon draped over-skirt. 
New and different! Black only. 
Bust Sizes: 32 to 40 


5] 0° 


[C]"SLEEPING BEAUTY” Gown 
Dramatic black with draped top 
of filmy French Lace; swirling 
sheer rayon skirt. She'll love it! 
Bust Sizes: 32 to 40 


Copyright, 2a5r 
Sees See eee eee ee 


FREDERICK’S of Hollywood, pept. s1 


t 
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a 4742 W. Washington Blvd., Los Angeles 16, Calif. | 
E Gow Many [item | Price | Size Color i 
i {__A__| $15.98 =a ' 
1 [Boa bas $1056 ar) = == 1 
1 [ eel ae | 
1 Cilenc. payment plus 25¢ pkg. (1) Send C.0.D. 1 
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MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


PEDOMETER 
For All Walks of Life! 
$5.95 


Postpaid 
Durable Nickel 
Plated Case 


Records distances 
walked up to 100 
miles, registering 
in quarter miles 


and miles. Easily 
adjusted to indi- 
vidual length of 
stride. Useful and 
a ‘‘must’’ for the 
Girt or Boy Scout, 
Hiker, Golfer, Huntsman, 
Surveyor or Engineer. 


a2. 


y double edge 

the toughest 
in, 

«I WIL save 

n 


OPTICIANS 


> or 2, ay Soetniats 
on delivery phis postal charges, 


IMPERIAL SALES CO., Dept. 992 
480 Lexington Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 


Helping Sight & Hearing Since 1875 
520 Fifth Ave. (43rd St.) N. Y. 18, N. Y. 


UNBELIEVABLE... but TRUE! 
YOUR V8 AUTOMOBILE HAS HIDDEN POWER 


LEARN HOW THIS SINGLE 
IMPROVEMENT CAN... 


@ INCREASE SPEED & EFFICIENCY 

@ GIVE FASTER ACCELERATION 

@ LENGTHEN GASOLINE MILEAGE 

@ DECREASE CARBON & “’’PING” 
Contains: Articles from National Speed 

Magazines, Results of Road and Dynamom- 

eter Tests, Unsolicited Letters from Motorists, 

Big Cutaway Drawings and many other 

interesting facts. 


SEND FOR IT TODAY... FREE! 
° 5 FFLE 
Sith fornia MUFELER 


11039-49 W. Washington Blvd., Culver City 4, Calif. 


EXHAUST SYSTEMS 


FORD V8 
MERCURY 
CADILLAC 
LINCOLN V8 
OBILE 88 & 98 


lifornia Muffter Co. 


OLDS. 
©@ 1951 Southern 
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"1 CAN SAVE YOU 5% 


ON NEWeinocutars:” 
J 


says 
DAVE BUSHNELL 


2 


ye 7 


Again the BUSHNELL PLAN 
soves you money! These 
vastly improved, 1952 
models ore designed ond 
triple-tested for greatest 
Hunting efficiency — Both 
give you @ New, superior 
optical systems @ Achro- 
matic, color-corrected 
lenses. @ All lenses-prisms 
hard cooted. @ X-Cello 


7 POWER 35MM 
ALL PURPOSE 


weothertight sealing. @ Al @ Featherlight magnesium 
TEMP lubrication. @ Hord body—17 oz. @ Field 375’. 
leather case eae straps. 434"x 534"... AND all_the 
fectures above, 
* 
(Heavier olu- $54.50 
minum model ($150 Value) 


30 DAY 
FREE 
TRIAL! 


MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 


bar POWER MODEL 
@ Palm-pocket size 

24" x 4". Wide 

field. 15mm _ obj. 


Wt 5 oz.. .AND all the features 

AND oll the features LIFETIME REPAIR 
gbhove Never ok 
Perel litt erecta) 21 919.95 7 | eee 
foretat 
Sypus egg voile ORDER NOW! 


“add Usuat 20%, floteat tac 


33 Additional Models $17.95* UP 
“How To Select Binoculars" 
BUSHNELL Binoculars 


Dept T45, Bushnell Bldg., Pasadena 1, Calif, 
ARE YOU COMING OR GOING ? 
fe 9 DINSMORE AUTO COMPASS 
— shows you the right way! No 
Ks A back-tracking! No wrong turns! 
Ey | You save time and worry. The 
By Dinsmore is an accurate, full- 
jeweled instrument, beautifully finished to en- 
hance the interior of any car. Easy to install 
—easy to read. Since 1927 it has made driving 
safer, easier and more enjoyable for motorists 
all over the world. 


Send for name of nearest dealer 
today. 


tie Ay Ideal 
* cw Weise 


Only $5.49 illuminated 
WRITE FOR FOLDER 


1811-29 Kelso Street 


DINSMORE i'Siu3%3 | aepeneeiees 
ly FLY FISHERMAN? We are! 


We produce specialized two piece NYMPH 
—DRY FLY—BUG and STREAMER Cus- 
tom made bamboo fly rods that will fit your 
specific needs, from pan-fish to Bonefish, as 
well as complete line of accessories. 


SEND 10c FOR ILLUS- PaEst FE. Vouve 
TRATED CATALOG 


8065-9 GRAND RIVER AVE., DETROIT 4, MICH. 


WILL NEVER CRACK OR CHIP O T 


“DUKE" 
manently 


The only dewking compound in the whole 
world that outlasts all caulk. Matches white 
tile because it's SNOW WHITE. Just squeeze 
right out of tube around sinks, tubs, tile, 
wood and wall cracks. Dewk never be- 
comes hard oy brittle, waterproof . . . 
NOT INFLAMMABLE. Try it today Write 
for literature. 


For Marble 
A Snow White Plastic In A Tube 


Se 
79¢ at your dealer or $1.00 post paid 


ns PRODUCTS COMPANY 
5859 PLUMER e¢ DETROIT 9, MICH. 


fess That Crack Per 


eed e Walls 
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TRUE 60s 


This department is not composed of paid advertising. The items shown represent the most 


interesting new products True has seen this month, 


They are believed to be good values. 


The stores listed guarantee immediate refund of your money if you are not satisfied. 
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CEvnL 
BRAKE EFFICIENCY INDICATOR 


andy wiroe OF 
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torton Ctl 


This imported British instrument gives the 
driver of any vehicle a clear indication of 
his braking efficiency. When brake is applied, 
colored shutters appear in windows marked 
for 30, 50, or 60% efficiency. Maximum read- 
ing remains in yiew until manually reset. 
May be mounted in any location; no other 
connections necessary. 5 ppd. Tapley 
Products, 53 Park Pl., New York 7, N. Y. 


. xpane BARREN 


When we received a package from the Brown- 
Forman distillers recently, we hoped it might 
be a dram or two of their famous Old For- 
ester hooch. When we opened the box, how- 
eyer, we found a jar of jelly. It turned out 
to be the best damn jelly we’ye ever tasted— 
powerfully flavored with rich, wonderful 
whisky! Four 514-0z. tumblers, $3.85 ppd. 
Brown-Forman, Box 1080-TR, Louisville, Ky. 


Here’s a precision-built miter box that’s so 
constructed as to take any hand or back saw 
you now own, saving the price of a special 
saw. Locking quadrant may be set to cut all 
standard angles. Wood parts are kiln-dried 
hardwood, nicely machined. Four rubber 
feet prevent slipping on workbench. A real 
aid to better craftsmanship. $8 ppd. Hempe 
Mfg. Co., 1301 Glenview, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Now who the devil would be seen wearing a 
bow tie made from rattlesnake skin? We ask 
you—who? Well, anyway, the Old Curiosity 
Shop at 54 Saint George St., Saint Augustine, 
Fla., sells them for $4.25 ppd. and we must 
admit they’re nicely made and much more 
soft and pliable than you’d guess. The mel- 
low brown tones of the skin blend nicely in 
the natural pattern. Guaranteed harmless. 


sWIESTIERN GUNS # 
4 ae —— 
<< FRONTIER 
(CAP & BALL) 

$hQ9S $ 
59 up 9995 up 
LARGE SELECTION —LOW PRICES 
Complete Stock of Western Weapons and Accessories 
Colt Frontier Revolvers» Colt Cap & Ball Revolvers* Winchester 
Frontier Rifles » Swords * Saddles + Holsters * Cartridge Belts 

Powder Flasks » Ammo « Grips + Etc. 
Send $1.00 for Illustrated Collectors Catalog 


Gives Complete Details & Prices on all Items 
Catalog Price Deducted from First Purchase 


WESTERN GUNS Vol Meus fe AM 


Se, WINCHESTER 73 24 vp 


soo Ss 
COLT ARMY 


=" GO PLACES Ait 


LEARN ANOTHER 


LANGUAGE + 
LINGUAPHONE 


World’s-Standard CONVERSATIONAL METHOD 


AT HOME, learn another language— 
FRENCH easily, quickly by LINGUAPHONE. You 


SPANISH LISTEN—Sou hear natirs “rn and women 
speak—you understand SPEAK! 
GERMAN World-wide educational ....orsement; a 
RUSSIAN million home-study students. 
CHINESE STOP Wishing—START Talking. 
—29 WRITE TODAY for FREE BOOK. 
LANGUAGES = INGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
available 


4905 Radio City N. Y. 20, N. Y. 


SHOPPING 


If you want to buy any item previously featured in this department but do not remenrber ad- 


dress, write to True Goes Shopping, 67 West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y., 


for the price 


and name of retailer. True will also be glad to help readers locate hard-to-find items. 


The newly engineered Syncro electric sander 
will not only take the arm-ache out of your 
workshop projects, but will produce much 
finer results than you can get with many 
other types. Double-arc motion of the padded 
head produces satin finish; can also be used 
with lamb’s wool pad, velour pad, etc. In 
handy carrying case with all accessories, 
$22.95 ppd. Syncro Corp., Oxford, Mich. 


100 million pounds of tea are sold in the 
U. S. each year. A pound makes about 250 
cups—ergo, 25 billion cups of the stuff are 
consumed. To make just one cup, however, 
you fill this covered perforated spoon with 
tea and stir in a cup of hot water. It’s silver 
plated, nicely made and an appropriate gift 
for Mother’s Day (May 11). $2.50 ppd. Lord 
George Ltd., 1270 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Whether you think you’re in top shape or 
not, it’s a good idea to check on your blood 
pressure occasionally. You can do it at home 
and get accurate readings with this simple 
gauge. It’s not as fancy as the one your doctor 
would use, but is reliable within reasonable 
limits. Comes complete with book of instruc- 
tions for $6 ppd. from Joy Specialty Co., 
2320-B West Hubbard St., Chicago 12, Ill. 


Ever bump your head on something in the 
dark and utter unprintable comments? Ever 
grope for a light switch at night? Ever fumble 
endlessly while feeling for a keyhole? Why 
not use a few daubs of luminous paint to 
eliminate these nuisances? The Sterling Value 
Co., 255-21 Northern Blvd., Great Neck, N. Y., 
will sell you a l-oz. bottle with built-in brush 
for only 75c ppd. 


NEW! IMPROVED! 


TRASH DISPOSAL UNIT 
BURNS REFUSE SAFELY 


A new type outdoor dispose-all 
unit safely, quickly burns trash 
and garbage in any weather. 
Damp, green, dry refuse is 
fully consumed. Scientific draft 
design eliminates neighbor an- 
noying nuisance and fire hazard 
of flying ash, sparks, burning, blowing bits of paper. 
Minimizes smoke, smell. Nothing to get out of order. 
Needs no watching. Ends refuse hauling and _ fire 
hazards to quickly pay for itself. Measures 20” sq. 
at base by 34” high. 2 bu. cap. Sturdily built. New 
hinged top with handle. Recommended by Bureaus of 
Fire Prevention. Full price $12.95 postpaid. Money 
back guarantee. Send check, cash or money order to: 


ALSTO COMPANY 
Dept. TR-S, 4007 Detroit Ave., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


‘SLEEPING BAG 
\BARGAINS 


W, ay ‘ 
$7.98 sy RS Fb 


Save up to 25% on quality Sleeping Bags. Alaska 
Bags are first choice of Western Guides, Forest 
Rangers, Timber Cruisers. Built for warmth, comfort, 
long wear. All types of fillings. Free Catalog describes 

25 popular bags priced from $7.98 to $125.00. All 
unsurpassed values. Bags GUARANTEED TO 
SATISFY OR MONEY BACK. Write for Free 
Catalog. 


ASKA SLEEPING BAG CO. 


ove! 


309 S. W. Third, Portland 4, Ore. 


Give her a, Sheer Thrill! 


GLAMOUR GOWN 


She’ll thrill to the gossamer sheerness of 
SULTRY SIREN ... to the new allure it 
lends her charms. Here’s curve-clinging lace, 
caressing as a whisper, black as bewitchment. 
Yet, for all its filmy transparency, this French- 
style nightie washes easily, 

without shrinking. A so-  Qply 9 98 
phisticated gift . . . and 

she'll hug you for it. Free Gift Box! 


cei Send no Money! sawasecs: 
ORDER ON 10-DAY APPROVAL 
WILCO FASHIONS Dept. S515 

45 East 17th St., New York 3, N Y. 


Please send me “'SULTRY SIREN"’ nightie at % 
$9.98. If not entirely satisfied, I'll return within s¢ 
10 days for FULL CASH REFUND. 

Check Sizes Wanted: 

032 034 03 (738 (40. IN BLACK ONLY. 


(Check []M.O. or [J Cash enclosed. You pay ! é 
delivery costs. ‘ 


OSend C.O.D. I'll pay delivery costs. 
Don't know size? Send approx. height and weight. 
R———— + 


ADDRESS. 


“BRIEF BEAUTY” 
100% NYLON Nighty 


Frilly, filmy, feminine 
+ NYLON! Front is 
permanently pleated; 
full cut. Gold, Black, 
Bridal Blue, Pink. 
Bust Sizes: 32 to 40. 


een | 


’ 

1 FREDERICK’S of Hollywood, ve. 02 
| ’ 

1 4742 W. Washington Blvd., Los Angeles 16, Calif. | 
I “HowMany | Nem | _priee | Size Color 1 
| =a $3.98 | 4 
i 8 : 
| (Cl enclose payment plus 25¢ pkg. (C) Send C.0.D. i 
: Name H 
T Address 1 
i City & Zone State J 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


LEARN TO THROW THE BOOMERANG 
A Fascinating Sport SEND FOR 
and Unique Gift YOURS 


TODAY 
f Flight Tested - Guaranteed to Return 


( Golden Red, Jade Green or Natural 
Yewith Story and Instructions $2.00 ea. 
Postpaid 
CARVED by ; 
t oF ; | 
BRITISH COMMANDO KNIFE 
$3.00 


COL, JOHN M, GERRISH 
4409-A S.W. Parkview Lane-Portiand 1, Ore, 
postpaid, complete 
with original leather 


sheath (for belt and 
boot) 


OFFICIAL 
ISSUE 


“FAIRBAIRN FIGHTING KNIFE” 


Ideal gift. for 
Authentic Wi 


man. Collector's item, 


s service 


Marl an 
British Commar 


nel 


hand combat. Blade Overall, 12 The most_beau- 
tiful knife of World War I. Brand new or. 

may be used as a letter opener. S e} 
Money Order Postpaid $3.00. Fi 
A. P, O. or F. P. O. addresses 
Calif. residents add 3% state tax. Dealers inquire. 


PASADENA FIREARMS CO., Dept. 19 


972 East Colorado Street, Pasadena 1, Calif. 


Why pay more? 
the NEW ZEPHYR 


BLANK PISTOL 


COSTS ONLY $7.50 Seas 7 


Real value in this handsome, “ 
easy-to-load six-shot blank pistol, 
Takes .22 blanks only—will not 
fire ball cartridges. Looks, sounds 
real; absolutely reliable and safe. 
Special push-type safety, permits 
safe carrying in pocket or purse. Ideal 
for sports and special theatrical effects. 


100 Blank Cartridges—only $1.25—NO PERMIT REQUIRED 
See dealer or send check or money order fo 


STOEGER ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 1-5 45-17 Pearson Street, Long Island City 1, W. Y. 
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T RU E.cors snoprine- 


Neat trick: just clip the daily or weekly tele- 
vision program listing from your local paper 
and insert in this plastic case as you would 
put film in a camera. Thumb wheel turns 
listing backward or forward on rollers. Each 
line of type is easily read through full-width 
magnifier in top and illuminated by tiny 
bulb. $1.59 ppd. from The Niche, Dept. TR, 
Box 333, Orange, N. J. 


After a little practice, you can do some 
mighty rapid calculations with the aid of an 
abacus. In the hands of an expert, they can 
be as fast and accurate as mechanical calcu- 
lators. This small yersion has all-metal frame, 
is adequate for all but advanced mathe- 
matics. With complete instructions, $3.50 
ppd. Loy’s Chinese Calculator, 1317 Rhode 
Island Ave., N.E., Washington 18, D. C. 


Editorial items appearing in this department have—whenever possible— 
been selected from actual samples submitted by stores and manufac- 


turers. For your protection, they 


have been carefully examined and 


have passed TRUE's tests for quality, fair value, usefulness or novelty. 


QUR HAND PAINTED CUTIE 


Hula Girl TIE 


with Revealing Sewed-on 


FRINGE SKIRT 


Ties hand made in solid 

color crepe, Choice of 

meroon, navy, yellow, 

silver grey, light green $ 

or ted. Specify color POSTPAID 
Satisfaction Guaranteed NO 


Michigan Rendeats of4 96 Sates Tan 6.0.0, 5 


DOUGLAS TIE CO. 


P.O BOX 101, DETROIT 31, MICH 


CLUB 
$1.00 
nd ad- 


1) A miniature pair of Frog 
Feet. Can be worn on ke 
chain, lapel or hung on wind- 
shield as lucky 

2) An_attractive membership card. 

3) A Frogman decal to be used on your 

i sycle or notebook. 

ow To Swim_Under- 

The Supreme Sport of 


io bulletins on the latest 

developments in Frogman equip- 
mont and ne 

6) Complete catalog of Frogman equip- 


able for purchase, 
n for $1.00, which can 
rd the purchase of pair 


equivalent in v 
deemable at your 
ing goods dealer, 
auto supply store or toy « 
available in your area, v will handle direct. 
BE A FROGMAN—Send your dollar today! 

NATIONAL FROGMAN CLUB f 

1428 Maple Avenue, Dept. T-S, Los Angeles, 15, Calif. 


WEAR THE NEW MIRACLE GEM 
THAT'S FAR MORE BRILLIANT - FAR 


LESS COSTLY than 
DIAMONDS, 
GEORGIE PRICE 


America’s Famous 

Big-Tim 

Stage, F i 
Says: 

“JARRA GEMS © 

are more brilliant a7 

and more beautiful 


FREE BOOKLET 


7 tells amazing story. 
than diamonds.”* Shows wide variety 


, ' of earrings, pins, 
en ue Say so too, once you've Poaics' and. Men's 
Seen them. rings in 14K gold. 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS IF DESIRED 
Unset JARRA Gems (1-5 carats) $24 a carat (Tax Incl.) 


10 Day money back guarantee, 
aUsTggeBGEM CORP, Dept. TR4 in 
489 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
.:7©* Don't Miss This SPECIAL 
GET ACQUAINTED OFFER! ! 
By BERNARD of HOLLYWOOD 


A Portfolio of Gorgeous 


BREATHTAKING BEAUTIES 


POPULAR EDITION $4.25 
68 large (11x14 in.) pages- © postpain 


GIANT DE LUXE EDITION 

132 pages with plastic binding. $3.00 
3 —. SIX_ LATEST RELEASES —% 
50-ft. 8mm Movies $3.00 each 
100-ft. 16mm Movies $6.00 each 
Set of 2x2 Color Slides $2.00 
12 Glossy Photos—$2.00 


Send 25¢ for Sample Photos 
and Illustrated Literature 


JAY ROSS 
13563 Ventura Blvyd., Dept. T 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. 


[Continued from page 101] 

the 250-ton Mimosan was redecorated for 
Dawson by his friend, the late Riviera 
playboy Freddie MacEvoy, for an undis- 
closed sum, But the money must have 
been breath-taking, because MacEvoy 
used to boast of having cleared $40,000, 
and when the poor Mimosan lumbered 
out to sea, she was so top-heavy that she 
had to turn back. Neither the yacht, nor 
Dawson, has been out since. 

It was while MacEvoy was redecorating 
the interior of the yacht that he showed 
Dawson the $200 humidors that went into 
each guest cabin. 

“What the hell are those?” the junkie 
demanded. 

“Humidors,” said MacEyoy. 

“Yeah. But what do we use them for?” 

“That's where your guests keep the 
dollar cigars you give them.” 

The Dawson story is a rags-to-riches 
saga that Horatio Alger would be the 
first to shun, for in his rise to wealth, 
Dawson demonstrated a remarkable re- 
sistance to those homely virtues which 
that highly moral author insisted were 
the prerequisites for success, There was 
nothing new in Dawson’s operations, for 
they followed a previously established 
example. At the close of the First World 
War, Europe was flooded with instru- 
ments of destruction that suddenly were 
of no further value to their owners. It 
was a situation made to order for that 
internationally minded man, Sir Basil 
Zaharoff. This suave Greek reasoned that 
while the major powers would stop beat- 
ting out each other's brains for awhile, 
there were many minor states which were 
willing to have a go at small-scale may- 
hem if they had the tools with which to 
fight. And so Sir Basil bought war sur- 
plus low and resold it high to war lords 
in China, Arabs in the Middle East, Riff 
tribesmen in Africa and revolutionists in 
the banana republics of the Western 
Hemisphere. When Sir Basil died peace- 
fully, nobody should have been surprised 
that he was one of the world’s richest 
men, 

At the close of the Second World War, 
the same situation prevailed. Europe was 
again flooded with instruments of de- 
struction and a new group of merchants 
of death, led by Dawson, jumped in to 
help the new “minor league” states, like 
Poland, Red China, Yugoslavia, Greece, 
Israel and the Arabs. But Dawson jumped 
first and Dawson has made the biggest 
splash. 

Dawson's mania for money undoubt- 
edly originated in his slum upbringing. 
The man whose yacht today outshines 
the King of Egypt’s and whose wile wears 
the pearls that once graced an Italian 
royal neck was born forty-five years ago 
in a tenement in London. Until 15, 
young Dawson attended Saint Olav's 
school and then, at the end of a most 
undistinguished period of instruction, 
went to work stringing tennis rackets in 
a sporting-goods factory. He twisted cat- 
gut for a year and then left to join his 
father in the junk business. 

At 18 he married Florence Redford, 
a childhood sweetheart, now living 
quietly in England. They had two sons, 
the older of whom was killed in a plane 
accident. The younger one works for 


Dawson. Their daughter, Bubbles, miar- 
ried a man whom her father met in jail 
and who is now associated with Dawson 
in business. Four years ago, Dawson's 
first wife divorced him so that he could 
marry a good-looking blonde of 24, who 
had been kicking up her heels in Lupino 
Lane’s Me and My Girl. Born Olga Mir- 
inoff, the daughter of a Russian colonel 
and an English mother, she had an 8-year- 
old daughter, Tanya, by a previous mar- 
riage. Since her marriage to “Jolly 
George,” they have had two baby sons, 
Francois and Daniel, who live with them 
in the villa at Cannes. 


Dawson Gets His Start 

Dawson has always possessed a drive 
and daring in business that must be ad- 
mired. At 12, his family gave him a bike. 
Much as he would have liked pedaling 
it, instinct told him that he could make 
money by renting it to other poor boys. 
Presently, with the money earned in this 
manner, Dawson had three bikes. One to 
ride, and two to hire. 

When Dawson was 20, he and a friend 
bought a lorry and went into business 
as truckers. Dawson used to be up by 
4 am., driving alone to the hopficlds 
in Kent. He’d take a load of hops for 
delivery, drive back for another load, 
then—without stopping for lunch—drive 
to Aldershot with a load of asphalt, un- 
load the stuff himself and drive home. 
He used to get home at 11 p.m. and fall 
into bed exhausted. 

Gradually he acquired capital and 
more lorries, until he had other poor 
devils driving for him. By 1935 he had 
expanded and was reconditioning buses. 
Supposedly he could take a look at a 
truck and within thirty seconds estimate 
its worth. Now he was beginning to enjoy 
life for the first time. He had a Bentley 
and went to night clubs. He learned to 
fly. Next he started buying big trucks. “I 
cornered them all over England,” he re- 
cently boasted to Empire News, a British 
Sunday paper. He made business so 
tough for the competition that they used 
to queue up to buy the first published 
copies of the trade magazine that carried 
advertisements of the sales of big trucks 
so that they would know about these 
sales before Dawson. Then they hopped 
into racing cars waiting at the curb and 
rushed off to the seller to buy the trucks 
before Dawson could arrive. 

“But I was smarter. ... I used to beat 
them every time,’” Dawson told the news- 
paper. How was he smarter? What did 
he do that the others didn’t? As usual, 
Dawson didn’t quite explain. But some 
suggestion of the manner in which Daw- 
son had begun to operate in his scramble 
toward success is indicated by the next 
deal in which he engaged. 

In 1938, Dawson and a friend, Tony 
Ryman, who owned the Assurance 
Finance Company, purchased a_ large 
number of exceptionally heavy trucks. 
Ryman put up the funds of his insur- 
ance company as a guarantee. But they 
made a bad miscalculation, especially for 
men engaged in the transportation busi- 
ness. The government passed a Traffic 
Act limiting the combined weight of a 
truck and its load to 12 tons. This meant 
that a truck of 8 tons could only carry 


a load of 4, which was very uneconomical. 
As all the Dawson-Ryman trucks were 
heavy, the loads they were now permitted 
to carry were unprofitable. Dawson and 
Ryman were suddenly stuck with almost 
$2,500,000 worth of depreciated trucks. 

But the most interesting part of this 
deal is that it was criminal [rom the start. 
The creditors howled and then it came 
to light that the money that had been 
put up for the trucks was the capital of 
an insurance (in England, assurance) 
company. The British don’t go for that 
nonsense any more than we do. The in- 
cident reflected Dawson’s growing in- 
clination, soon to become a habit, of 
using other people’s money for his own 
speculative use. Scotland Yard collared 
both young men and after a three weeks’ 
trial, Dawson was sent to Wandsworth 
Prison for eighteen months. Ryman was 
also jailed and, when last heard from in 
1948, had just been convicted for fraud, 
this time in the crimi: | court of Genoa, 
Italy. 

Dawson was released Lrom prison after 
the war started. He was promptly crafted 
and assigned to the engineers as a private. 
His military service, however, must have 
set a record for brevity. On his first day 
in uniform the side-leaf of a lorry 
dropped on his head. He collapsed to 
the ground with a severe concussion. 
This terminated Dawson's period of ac- 
tive service with H.s Majesty's forces and 
after a siege in a hospital he was in- 
valided out of the Army. 

Dawson spent the remainder of the 
war in the trucking business and in and 
out of court. He black-marketed gas and 
fuel oil, and Scotland Yard caught up 
with him twice. In 1941 at Hendon he 
was fined 100 pounds or three months for 
violating fuel rationing. He got off on 
appeal. On May 1, 1943, he was convicted 
at Hereford for having knowingly re- 
ceived a stolen truck. Again he won the 
appeal. 


These minor setbacks seem only to 
have stimulated Dawson's itch for 
wealth. Like many other men, Dawson 
realized that as soon as the war ended 
in. Europe and Africa the supply depots 
would be crammed with war material and 
equipment that would suddenly become 
“surplus.” Came the great day, Hat in 
hand, businessmen jostled each other try- 
ing to push through the front door of 
the ministries in London to get permis- 
sion to go to Germany to look over and 
bid on captured German equipment. 
But not Dawson. With his growing in- 
clination to use the back door, he flew 
his private single-engined Proctor plane 
over to the British Zone of Occupation 
and landed, within hours of the surren- 
der, without hat or permission. 

This bold maneuver placed Dawson 
illegally, but placed him nevertheless, on 
the ground floor. Through methods 
which he has somehow neyer wanted to 
divulge, he set down a deposit and pur- 
chased 30,000 captured German trucks. 
Next he wangled his way through an- 
other back door and came out with all 
the German surplus stuff on Guernsey, 
the little island off the Cherbourg coast. 
Shortly thereafter, he walked through an- 
other back door and came out with most 
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of the leftover Nazi equipment in Nor- 
way. 

Dawson has always claimed that he 
resold these rich hauls to people in 
Sweden. Perhaps. But hard-working 
American Intelligence officers have never 
been able to locate these buyers in 
Sweden. All they know for certain is that 
the two largest buyers of surplus in the 
world at that time were Red China and 
Russia. 

From Germany, Dawson flew to Africa. 
As usual, there is a deep division of opin- 
ion between Dawson and the Intelligence 
services of America, Britain and France 
as to what Dawson did with the booty 
he bought on the Dark Continent. U.S. 
files contain some interesting informa- 
tion to the effect that Dawson bought 
captured equipment in Tripoli, includ- 
ing mortars and machine guns, and sold 
it to agents of Red China. The Reds, 
say these reports, paid in gold and 
plunked down the yellow stuff in ad- 
vance. The mat2vial was then shipped 
on a Russian frzighter and ended up 
in China via the USSR. Dawson, the 
files say, then took the gold to Tangier 
where he swapped it for diamonds. Asa 
final coup, he took the diamonds to 
France, Belgium and England and sold 
them for cash. 

Dawson's version is naturally different. 
When questioned awhile back by French 
police, he flatly stated that these ship- 
ments went, not to Red China, but to 
struggling Israel. To me he added, with 
a look of horror: “Mortars and machine 
guns! Utter rot. Never handled a gun in 


my life. Trucks, that’s my business. Peo- 
ple credit me with doing all kinds of 
things. Like the time I picked up 16,000 
General Motors, Chevrolet and Jeep en- 
gines. There were acres of the stuff, all 
mislabeled so you'd think it was worth- 
less. Not my fault, old chap, if the officer 
in charge of the dump wants to make a 
private business on his own.” 

Money is the consuming passion in 
Dawson’s life. He pursues it with an in- 
tensity and singleness of purpose which, 
were they directed toward religion, might 
have made him a saint. Money, he feels, 
can buy anything. When it fails, say in 
the attempted purchase of a public offi- 
cial, Dawson blames the failure on cir- 
cumstance, never on the possibility that 
the officeholder might be honest. In Daw- 
son’s limited view, honest officials don’t 
exist. His habitual recourse to the back 
door when dealing with officials, rather 
than any technical judgment on his part, 
is the secret which has brought Dawson 
$100,000,000 in seven years. 

“Dawson has the idea of payoff on the 
brain,” says one American official whom 
Back-Door Dawson hasn’t been able to 
reach. “Why, he would pay $5,000 under 
the table for what the ordinary guy could 
get for a drink or a cigar. He just doesn’t 
know the way through the front door.” 
Seen in this light, Dawson’s success is 
based on the fact that his “Jolly George” 
handshake contains thousand-dollar bills. 


How Dawson Operates 
He operates in a way that is pristine in 
its simplicity but costly to the American 


THE 
by Dennison O’Hara 


They flew the raging heavens, 
each with a rage in his heart. 
They battled the memories of 
loves left behind, memories 
of their own hopes and fears, 
the bitter memories that 
made them what they were — 
hoboes of the heavens. 


A Red Seal original novel se- 
lected by the editors of Gold 
Medal Books. 


RED SEAL ° 


Ask for this RED SEAL NOVEL 
at your local newsstand 
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ORIGINAL BOOKS 


If your dealer is sold out, send only 35¢ plus 5¢ 
for postage and wrapping, to RED SEAL BOOKS, 
FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, GREENWICH. CONN. 


SKY TRAMPS / &:..5 


1g hee — 
in his pe _ 


NOT REPRINTS. 


taxpayer. In 1947, American surplus 
permanent and semipermanent electrical 
installing wire and cable were gathering 
dust on Trinidad after the war. Dawson 
barely remembers this particular deal be- 
cause his profit was only a miserly $240,- 
000 and he himself did not have to put 
down a penny. But he recalls enough of 
it to enable it to serve as a guide to the 
way in which he swings his many multi- 
million deals. 

After the war this electrical equipment, 
like similar surplus throughout the 
world, was turned oyer in Washington 
to the Office of the Foreign Liquida- 
tion Commissioner which was to appraise 
surplus stock and then sell it to reputable 
bidders at the highest price. One logical 
buyer for such surplus on Trinidad 
would be the island’s public utility, and, 
in fact, the utility wanted to make the 
purchase and pay a good price. However, 
so long as there are Dawsons—and so 
long as there are government officials 
who are not above a shake—a public 
utility on Trinidad is not likely to get 
even a crack at paying a fair price for the 
direct purchase of nearby equipment. 
That would be too logical, too efficient, 
and, worst sin of all, too honest. 

As Dawson recalls it, an agent in the 
surplus-property field informed him that 
a friendly U.S, official had set a remark- 
ably low price on an electric-generating 
plant and on some cables and wire. Daw- 
son knows these facts for the disarmingly 
simple reason that the entire deal was 
consummated exactly as the agent out- 
lined it. 

Dawson told the man he was willing 
to buy at the suggested price—a reputed 
$60,000—but that he would first have to 
know to whom he could resell the equip- 
ment and at what price. As everyone who 
does business with Dawson knows, “Jolly 
George” rarely, if ever, buys before he has 
a purchaser. Several times he has waited 
until that purchaser has put down his 
money in advance. 

In this case, as in most, Dawson had less 
trouble finding a buyer than most men 
have in selecting a necktie for the day. At 
the same time that the agent offered Daw- 
son the equipment for $60,000, he told 
Dawson that the Trinidad public utility 
was prepared to pay, roughly, $300,000 
for it. When it comes’ to a 500 percent 
profit, with no effort or risk, Dawson is 
every bit as bright as the next man. The 
utility was informed that Dawson was 
the middleman and that the utility's 
$300,000 should be deposited to his ac- 
count. Once the money was placed, Daw- 
son took $60,000 of it and paid the 
OFLC. 

Thus, on the very same day that Daw- 
son took legal title to the goods, he sold 
the title for five times more to the utility. 
Dawson never saw the equipment, never 
appraised its worth, never had to put 
down a dollar of his own. Yet for doing 
almost nothing he had a $240,000 profit 
in one day. As Dawson tells the story, a 
listener is forced to the conclusion that 
Dawson at the very least must have given 
the American official some token of 
gratitude. d 

This superlatively profitable sleight- 
of-hand is very easy for a man who knows 
his way to the back door, and finds offi- 


cials greedily waiting to welcome him. 
Dawson has been able to make huge 
profits with relatively little capital be- 
cause he uses the eventual buyer's money 
to make his own initial purchase at a 
much lower price. 

It is logical to ask, why don’t the final 
users buy straight from the governments 
involved? The answer naturally is that 
they would like to, and the American 
taxpayer would benefit. But too often 
they can’t. A dishonest official can’t get 
his cut that way. It is easier and probably 
safer for a dishonest public servant to 
hold the higher-paying legitimate buyers 
at bay in the front office while he dickers 
for his own slice from Dawson, paying a 
lower price in the back room. 

Reduced to their bare—and they are 
pretty naked—fundamentals, Dawson's 
business operates at the billion-dollar 
level with as much ease as a dishonest 
high-school coach could operate in order 
to make a fast buck. Assume that your 
local high school has a surplus basketball. 
The coach could of course auction it off 
to the highest bidder and turn the money 
over to the school. But if the coach is 
dishonest, there is nothing in it for him. 
So instead, he calls in a local Dawson and 
offers him the basketball for a buck. Well, 
says the smalltime Dawson, I’ll buy it for 
a buck and go fifty-filty with you but 
you'll first have to find me a buyer for 
two bucks. No trouble at all, says the 
coach. Nicky Jones in the tenth grade 
will pay two dollars for it. The little 

ones boy is then told that he can have 
the basketball for two dollars, provided 
he buys it through the local Dawson and 
pays him in advance. As soon as the Jones 
boy hands over the money, the deal 

complete. Nicky gets the surplus basket- 
ball. The local Dawson gets the $2. He 
pays $1 to the school for the basketball. 
He pays the coach 50 cents for his help. 
And he pockets the remaining 50 cents. 

Only in the case of the real-life Daw- 
son, neither basketballs nor 50-cent 
pieces are at stake. 

A few years ago the English junkie 
bought all the leftover U.S. supplies on 
Bermuda. A friendly American official 
named William E. Ryan, regional direc- 
tor for the OFLC had somehow set a 
price for the goods at 814 percent of their 
total value. Immediately upon the sign- 
ing of a binding contract between Mr. 
Dawson and Mr. Ryan (on behalf of the 
people of the U.S.) the latter went to 
work for Dawson, Ryan's resignation 
from his government job took effect June 
1, 1948. He went on Dawson’s payroll on 
June 1, 1948. 


He Gets Maragon’s Help 

When Dawson got ready to do business 
in the United States it was only natural 
that he allied himself with another back- 
door specialist, John Maragon, the most 
publicized influence peddler in the 
nation’s capital. 

Maragon was a long-time Missouri 
friend of Harry S. Truman, a fact which 
he carefully advertised. Before Dawson 
came to the United States in January, 
1948, for the meeting with Maragon, it 
was necessary for him to secure a visa. 
One of the requirements for the issuance 
of the visa was that Dawson sign an affi- 


davit declaring that he had never been 
convicted of a felony. But this would 
have been perjury. So Dawson paid a 
$500 bribe to an official in the U.S. Con- 
sulate in London and secured the visa 
without going through the bothersome 
formality. On a second visit to the United 
States, Dawson was asked by the U.S. 
Consulate in Paris to state the reason for 
the trip. He carefully wrote: “To see 
General Harry Vaughan.” 

The first business deal put together by 
Maragon and Dawson dealt with the pur- 
chase of U.S. surplus generators. These 
were to be sold at what is laughingly 
called a public auction. Dawson and 
Maragon secured the services of Joseph 
Major, an official of the War Assets 
Board which was selling the peopery: 
Much to the surprise of nobody, Daw- 
son’s bid was accepted. 

At a later date, Joe Major evinced sur- 
prise-that anyone might consider his con- 
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duct irregular. “T would do the same for 
any customer,” he said stiffly. Mr. Major 
comes from Missouri, is a graduate of the 
famous finishing school called Battery D 
and secured his job with this important 
agency solely on the strength of a recom- 
mendation by General Vaughan. He car- 
ried his passion for giving the customer 
personal service to extremes when he 
interceded for George Dawson in the 
matter of his request for an RFC loan. 

Since these facts about Mr. Major had 
been made ayailable to his superiors, I 
checked to see what action they had 
taken. The question was put to Jeff 
Larson, head of the important General 
Services agency and the direct employer 
of Major. “Well,” said Larson recently, 
“on the basis of his past actions, my in- 
vestigation indicated that Mr. Major did 
not possess sufficient judgment to prop- 
erly represent the government in such 
undertakings. I found, to my satisfac- 
tion, that the man was inherently honest 
and therefore I did not wish to punish 


him by separating him entirely from the 
government. But in all candor I must 
say that in my opinion Mr. Major does 
not possess the necessary ability to ex- 
ercise the judgment that is required in 
carrying out responsibilities connected 
with procurement and disposal. But 
there are other things which he is do- 
ing and which he can do very well.” 

Dawson is a man of broad vision and 
undeniable courage. Some of the deals 
he has initiated are so vast they would 
have frightened ordinary millionaires. 
One of them in 1948 involved an attempt 
to acquire all the salable U.S. and cap- 
tured enemy stocks that were left in 
Europe after the war. The sum total of 
these goods reached a staggering five bil- 
lion dollars. What is more, he proposed 
to do all of this on an investment of a 
quarter of a million dollars. 

Dawson’s attorneys set up a company 
called Trans America Traders, incorpo- 
rated in the state of Delaware. Associated 
with him in the venture were Allan 
Braithwaite, son of Sir Albert Braith- 
waite (fuel administrator in England 
during the last war) and John Maragon. 
Braithwaite, a partner in the enterprise, 
was useful because he had served in the 
U.S. Air Force and therefore could enter 
bids for surplus where veterans were 
given preference. Maragon’s job was poe 
of government contact man and he we 
to receive 25 percent of all profits. This 
was the most important function of all, 
since the success or failure of the com- 
bine depended on Maragon’s ability to 
convince the U.S. official controlling ‘this 
fortune in merchandise to give his group 
preferential treatment. 

As a first step in his new job the Greek 
ex-bootblack went to General Vaughan 
and received from him a letter addressed 
to Major General Clyde L. Hyssong, the 
officer in charge of the disposal of all 
war surplus in Europe under U.S. Army 
control. Written on White House sta- 
tionery, it read: 


14 January 1948 
My dear General Hyssong, 

This will introduce my good 
friend John Maragon, who is repre- 
senting George Dawson and Com- 
pany, and who is interested in pur- 
chasing materials from the Foreign 
Liquidation Service. 

Any assistance that you may be 
able to render to Mr. Maragon will 
be greatly appreciated by me. 

Sincerely 
Harry H. Vaughan 
Military Aide to the President 


In telling how he came by this letter, 
Maragon made this explanation recently: 
<I happened to be unemployed at the 
time, so I went to General Vaughan and 
told him that I had a job lined up with 
this guy Dawson and he said it’s about 
time and I asked him if I could have some 
letters of introduction and he said to 
whom and [I said I don’t know, I don’t 
know anything about war surplus. So 
then I found out the head man was Gen- 
eral Hyssong and that’s how I happened 
to get the letter to him.” 

Although Maragon’s assistance in 
securing surplus was something less than 
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sensational, he was helpful to Dawson 
in a deal which, when characterizing it 
as shady, is to place the most honest 
construction on it. In 1948 the French 
Ministry of Finance, in an effort to trap 
blackmarketeers and tax evaders, de- 
clared all 5,000-franc notes invalid. The 
decree was issued at 4 a.m. and the public 
could, between 8 a.m. and the close of 
the business day, change a modest num- 
ber of the notes—I believe it was ten— 
without explanation. The mere attempt 
to change more would have subjected an 
individual to the intensive investigation 
of the fiscal authorities. This, in a coun- 
try where tax evasion is a national pas- 
time, meant that very few dared risk this 
latter procedure. 

In Paris, where Maragon was staying 
as a guest on Dawson’s floor of the Plaza 
Athénée Hotel, Jolly George handed 
Maragon a satchel full of the worthless 
paper, along with a letter on Trans 
America Traders stationery explaining 
that this was part of the company’s reg- 
ular operating capital. Now this in itself 
was far from proof that the money was 
honestly come by and that the taxes on 
it had been paid, On this exchange the 
French were really tough. When Mara- 
gon took the satchel around to the Bank 
of France, he passed sidewalk peddlers 
hawking the 5,000-franc notes, ordinarily 
worth $15, for as low as 5 cents. The line 
around the Bank of France extended for 
more than three blocks. 


Maragon Stuffs His Pockets 

But Maragon was a White House big- 
shot who knew how to flash his White 
House pass at the right moments. With- 
out delay he was ushered into the proper 
office and his worthless paper replaced 
with legal currency. Then it was Mara- 
gon’s turn to perform a remarkable ma- 
neuver. Instead of returning the money 
to Dawson, he stuck it in his own pocket. 
As this is written, the lawsuit filed by 
George Dawson against John Maragon 
in the Washington, D.C., courts for the 
recovery of these funds is still pending. 

Most of Dawson’s business associates, 
like Maragon, have ended up by hating 
him bitterly. The feeling is not uncom- 
mon, even in the people still associated 
with him. Those who get along with him 
best realize that Dawson’s promises are 
inclined to outstrip his performance, and 
they work with him on a payment-in- 
advance basis. 

George Mitchell, an Argentine journal- 
ist turned businessman who holds Daw- 
son’s power of attorney for Continental 
Trust, a large Dawson enterprise, told a 
friend recently: “You have to know how 
to deal with George. If you should collect 
any money for him, take your end off the 
top before you pass it on. He'll yell, but 
that way you're sure you have been paid.” 

But even Mitchell, well as he knows 
the boss, is not immune. Not long ago 
Dawson said that he was anxious to get 
rid of his wife's special sports model 
Delahaye; that he’d let it go for one mil- 
lion francs. “It’s too fast for her,” Daw- 
son explained. “I’m afraid she'll kill 
herself in it.” Mitchell paid the million, 
about $2,850, only to find that there was 
a 900,000-franc mortgage that went with 
the car. 
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“He thought he was robbing me at 
that price,” Dawson chuckled, “because 
he knows I paid three and a half million 
francs for it last year. But I had the last 
laugh.” 

The number of ex-associates willing to 
“tell all” about Dawson are legion. For 
example, there is an Armenian in Paris 
whose job it was to get the official pur- 
chase commissions of foreign govern- 
ments to buy war goods in the names of 
their respective nations and, for a modest 
retainer, sell them to Dawson. He would 
resell them to countries who were on our 
black list. His principal customers at that 
time were the Chinese Communist Army 
and Yugoslavia. As a historical footnote, 
it is interesting to observe that Tito, at 
that time a member in good standing of 
the Cominform, was getting more arms 
from Dawson than from Stalin. Particu- 
larly helpful to Dawson in these opera- 
tions were the purchasing agents for the 
Greek government. 

Of all his ex-business associates, Mara- 
gon is the most bitter. The attempt 
to take over all U.S. surplus had failed 
only because the U.S. had turned the 
juiciest portion of the stocks over to 
the West German government in an ef- 
fort to bolster its economy. Dawson 
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blamed Maragon fer the failure. When 
Maragon returned to Washington he told 
intimates that he didn’t even cover ex- 
penses. He was so angry he filed a report 
with several Washington agencies in 
which he stated, among other things, that 
Dawson was dishonest; that he was sur- 
rounded by gangsters and thieves; that 
the British government was seeking him 
for tax evasion; that the French govern- 
ment wanted to question him about a 
shipment of forty tanks and several thou- 
sand trucks to the Chinese Communists; 
and that he was one of the leading sup- 
pliers of military equipment to countries 
behind the Iron Curtain. Maragon pre- 
sented these facts to the OFLC with 
which Dawson had carried on an enor- 
mously profitable business. 

A few months ago Representative Her- 
bert C. Bonner (Democrat, North Caro- 
lina) of the House Expenditures Sub- 
committee Investigating U.S. Army Sur- 
plus Supplies, called in Travis L. 
Fletcher, the man who was the chief of 
investigations for the Office of the For- 
eign Liquidation Commissioner at the 
time of Dawson's operations. Fletcher is 
now chief of the Investigation Branch, 
Security Division, of the State Depart- 
ment. The committee wanted to know 
whether he had ever investigated Dawson 
or any of his affairs. 

Congressman Bonner asked: “What I 
want to know is whether in your official 
position with the Office of the Foreign 
Liquidation Commissioner you were ever 


called upon to make any investigation of 
any kind concerning the activities of the 
Dawson syndicate?” 

“No, I was not.” 

“There were some allegations made by 
Mr. Maragon that you received a con- 
sideration, a gift or a gratuity from mem- 
bers of the Dawson syndicate. Would you 
like to make a statement on your own 
concerning that allegation?” 

“Yes, I think I should,” Mr. Fletcher 
said. “I believe Mr. Maragon said that 
Mr. Braithwaite [the Dawson associate] 
had given me a set of Wedgwood china. 
Well, that is so farfetched that it is ridicu- 
lous. I never have been offered a set of 
any kind of china by Braithwaite or 
Dawson, and I have not ever accepted 
any kind of presents from them.” 

The fact remains, nowever, that the 
only people investigated by Fletcher were 
business competitors of Dawson on com- 
plaints from Dawson. Strangely, Dawson 
himself was never investigated. 

Last year Maragon was called before 
a Senate investigating committee and 
asked, under oath, whether or not he had 
received any commission for the work 
he did for the Dawson syndicate. Mara- 
gon swore that he had not, For this and 
for other false responses made to ma- 
terial questions, he was convicted of 
perjury and sentenced to a term of im- 
prisonment in a federal penitentiary. 
His prison job is teaching a class of con- 
victs congressional procedure. 

Officially, the U.S. frowns on Daw- 
son’s trading with Russian satellite coun- 
tries and although most of Dawson's 
surplus property is located in the western 
zones of Germany which are under Allied 
control, they have done little to control 
his trading with nations who are acting 
against our interests. The reason for this 
is that Dawson had always managed to 
secure the friendly cooperation of key 
governmental officials. He manages fairly 
well even when this cooperation is lack- 
ing. 

There was, for example, a large ship- 
ment of half-tracks. These vehicles look 
like standard trucks except that the rear 
wheels are replaced by tank treads. Their 
use is strictly military. When I was in 
Germany recently, I ran down the means 
by which Dawson was able to get these 
vehicles into the hands of a very correct 
purchaser—meaning someone who was 
willing to pay an exaggerated price paid 
in advance—from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. These vehicles were sold by Dawson 
to a French citizen who listed Israel as 
its eventual destination. The purchase 
papers were carefully documented and 
received the approval of the High Com- 
missioner for Germany who issued an 
export permit for them. The vehicles 
were hauled by flatcar to the Antwerp 
Shipping and Trading Company in 
Belgium. Here they were placed aboard 
the Mok III, a vessel owned by the North 
Russian Railway Company. This took 
place more than a year ago. At this writ- 
ing the Mok I// has still not put in at 
any Israeli port. Trying to find the 
kindest explanation for Dawson, I can 
only guess that the Russian captain 
mistook Murmansk or Vladivostok for 
Tel Aviv. 

[Continued on page 112] 
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By standing atop the Brocken, the highest 
peak of the Harz Mountains in Germany, a 
person may see his shadow cast by the sun, 
in gigantic size, on a bank of clouds. This 
unusual effect, the “Brocken specter,” which 
is visible at sunrise or sunset on less than 
ten days a year, was regarded with awe and 
superstition for decades after its discovery 
in 1780, 


The 2,500 species of lizards in exist- 
ence haye a tremendous variety of physi- 
eal characteristics. For example, these 
reptiles are either born aliye or hatched 
from hard-shelled or soft-shelled eggs, 


cinity also had seen the roaring, low-flying 
bomber crash halfway into the structure and 
burst into flames. By George Haskins, New 
York. 


While serving a sentence in a Honolulu 
prison in 1912, William F. Mannix, an 
American journalist and forger, wrote 
the Memoirs of Li Hung Chang, pur- 
portedly the personal story of a late 
Chinese statesman who was then well 
known. This turned out to be an in- 
credibly successful literary hoax. Man- 
nix had long sold faked stories to maga- 
zines and newspaper syndicates and had 


, 


Many of the older houses in Switzerland, because of a belief that prevailed 
during their construction, have a small “soul window” near the ceiling of each 
bedroom, When installed, its purpose was to serve as the exit for the soul of 


the occupant at the time of his death. 


are legless or have two or four legs, feed 
on insects or plants, and live in trees, on 
land, or in the water. Some can move 
each eye independently, change the color 
of their skin at will, and glide through 
the air for short distances. A few species 
are edible and only two are venomous— 
the Gila monster of the U. S. and the 
beaded lizard of Mexico. 


In New York, the fire department some- 
times receives five to eight alarms simul- 
taneously from citizens who think they are 
the first to see the outbreak of a fire, and 
such duplications are understandable. But 
a case of this kind that defies explanation 
happened when a large Army plane hit the 
Empire State Building at about. 10 a.m. on 
July 28, 1945. Within a few minutes, 162 
individuals sent in an alarm, apparently not 
realizing that thousands of others in the vi- 


been exposed numerous times. Nevyer- 
theless, his fraudulent autobiography of 
Li was published in the United States and 
England in 1913. Soon afterward, it was 
found to be wholly inaccurate by Chinese 
historians, and that fact was widely pub- 
licized. Yet the book is still being recom- 
mended, consulted, and believed: and 
copies are available today in many librar- 
ies of this country. 


Not long ago, a woman shocked a German 
war-crimes court by describing the training 
she had undergone to become a member of 
Hitler’s murderous Schutzstaffel. The instruc- 
tion was given in a concentration camp 
where, upon the arrival of her class, she 
and each of the others were given a puppy 
as a companion. When they had grown fond 
of their pets six weeks later, every girl was 
ordered to kill her little dog with her service 


knife—and all obeyed through fear. To 
toughen these novices for active duty, they 
had to take and pass this brutalizing course, 
or Brutalisierungskurs, as it was called by 
the Nazis. 


A street parade staged by the Barnum 
& Bailey Circus in New York on March 
18, 1893, was perhaps the most elaborate 
of these processions which circuses used 
to present upon their arrival in a town. 
This spectacle was headed by a platoon 
of mounted police and included, in part, 
three bands, three calliopes, and a fife 
and drum corps of fifty men; scores of 
costumed performers riding horses, cam- 
els and elephants; nine Roman chariots, 
seven wagons with cages of wild beasts, 
and twenty-two trucks carrying tableaux 
of famous events. The entire parade com- 
prised at least forty vehicles, 250 ani- 
mals and 475 individuals, and was over 
two miles long. 


An unexpected decision, rendered recently 
by a judge in Waterloo, Iowa, broke a will 
and gave an estate to the relatives of a dead 
man who had wanted his fortune used to 
establish a trust fund for persons engaged 
in promoting Christianity, The plaintiffs 
claimed that the plan was impossible as the 
world had never agreed on an exact defini- 
tion of a Christian or Christianity; and the 
fact was confirmed, in a way, by the differ- 
ence in the ideas of seven clergymen who 
were asked to appear and define the two 
words. Apparently, the judge’s reason for 
the ruling was based on his closing remark: 
“There is a widespread lack of accord in 
Christian characterization of the man Jesus 
and the interpretation and application of 
His teachings.” By Fred I. Meeks, Culver 
City, California. 


Among yarious peoples, a girl after 
marriage automatically becomes the 
wife also of her husband’s unmarried 
brothers. But only the Nairs of India 
practice nonfraternal polyandry, which 
allows a woman to haye as many as a 
dozen unrelated husbands at a time. The 
custom continues to be observed today, 
although it originated in the Middle Ages 
when the males of this Hindu caste were 
warriors and were forbidden to marry. 
Each man in turn spends three days with 
their common spouse and each keeps her 
supplied with a certain necessity such as 
rice or an article of clothing. They meet 
periodically to arrange a schedule of 
visits and to determine the needs of the 
household. The children belong to their 
mother and are the heirs of her nearest 
relative. 


About 150 years ago, a rumor spread 
around the world that pirates had buried 
$500,000,000 worth of gold and gems on 
Cocos Island, an uninhabited bit of land 
in the Pacific. Within a short time, hun- 
dreds of treasure hunters had dug deep in 
every square yard of it, found nothing, and 
disproved the tale; and their reports likewise 
received wide publicity. Nevertheless, over 
400 other expeditions have since gone to 
Cocos in search of the alleged loot, two of 
the groups having sailed for the island as: 
late as 1949. 
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[Continued from page 110] 
He Gives the Treatment to a Pal 

Dawson's disregard for what are con- 
sidered the basic tenets of business cthics 
is best illustrated by his dealings with 
George de Randich, an ex-Czarist “cavalry 
officer who in the postwar years worked 
as a commission man in the surplus-prop- 
erty field. De Randich visited Dawson in 
Paris on July 15, 1949, and reported hay- 
ing uncovered 6,000 brand-new Jeep 
motors that could be picked up cheaply. 
Dawson arranged for the purchase of 
these motors, but when the British goy- 
ernment refused to approve a pound- 
sterling transfer of the purchase price, 
he backed out of the deal. 

De Randich therefore turned to a 
French company and put the deal across 
in the following manner. The German 
owners of the Jeep motors received 
$48,360 or exactly $8.06 a motor. At the 
same time, De Randich sold these motors 
to the French Army for immediate ship- 
ment to the fighting front in Indo-China 
at $70 a motor or $420,000 for the lot, or 
a quick 768 percent profit. 

There was only one slight hitch. De 
Randich didn’t have any money. So his 
French company went to a bank and 
secured the necessary cash on a short-term 
loan. After all, what was $48,000 when 
over $400,000 was being turned over in 
a week. With his fine nose for money, 
Dawson now stepped back into the pic- 
ture. Flanked by a battery of expensive 
legal talent, he walked into the U.S. At- 
torney’s office in Frankfurt and swore 
out a criminal complaint for fraud 
against De Randich, As the result of the 
complaint a warrant was issued for the 
arrest of the ex-Czarist officer and the 
6,000 Jeep motors were impounded pend- 
ing the final settlement of the lawsuit 
growing out of Dawson's complaint. 

De Randich presented himself to the 
U.S. <Attorney’s office to answer the 
charges and was released in bond. Mean- 
while the French Army refused to make 
payment until the goods were cleared 
from legal entanglements. The bank 
from which De Randich and the French 
company received their loan began press- 
ing for immediate repayment and De 
Randich and the company found them- 
selves in desperate circumstances. At this 
moment Dawson, who knew all about 
the exorbitant price that the French 
Army was going to pay, got in touch with 
De Randich and pointed out that he was, 
after all, a man with a forgiving nature 
and that if De Randich saw that $130,000 
of the $420,000 payment to be made by 
the French Army was given to him in 
cash, he would immediately lift all im- 
pediments to what could be a very profit- 
able deal for everyone. 

De Randich recognized the wisdom of 
Dawson's proposal and paid the $130,000. 
It might be wise at this point to note 
that the real victims in the entire deal 
were the American taxpayers who in the 
final analysis, through the various 
foreign-aid programs, picked up the tab. 
What has gone unexplained is how the 
U.S. Attorney in Frankfurt permitted his 
office to be used as the lever by which 
Dawson separated De Randich from some 
of his unconscionably high profits. 
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De Randich never forgave Dawson this 
affront to his honor and pocket. As soon 
as the sale was consummated, and the 
criminal charges against himself lifted, he 
prodded District Attorney W. Fred john- 
son in Frankturt into making an investi- 
gation of Dawson's phony complaint, It 
was as a result of this that Dawson was 
indicted in 1949 by the U.S. government 
for perjury and fraud and a warrant 
issued for his arrest. 

“It’s a peculiar thing how intuition 
can sometimes help you,” Dawson told 
me. “I had some business appointments 
in Frankfurt and I had my pilot fly me 
in the twin-motored Beechcraft to Ger- 
many. We put down at the civilian air- 
port at Rhein Main. I felt that something 
was wrong so instead of going right into 
town, as | usually would, I telephoned 
the office and Mitchell—he’s my assistant 
—told me excitedly that I had been in- 
dicted and that the American police were 
looking for me. I climbed right back into 
the plane and flew to France. That was 
in 1949, I haven’t been back to Germany 
since.” 

The indictment has been an annoying 
thorn in Dawson's side. It kept him out 
of Germany at a time when his business 
interests there ran into the tens of mil- 
lions of dollars. He made one determined 
effort to get the indictment lifted. An 
American attorney who practices law in 
Frankfurt visited him at his villa in 
Cannes and said flatly that for $50,000 he 
could square the rap. Present during this 
conversation were Dawson’s bodyguard 
and a member of a French purchase mis- 
sion whose relations with Dawson were 
so friendly that there was no apparent 
objection to his presence at the meeting. 
It was this latter person who was to be- 
come bitter over what he regarded as 
Dawson's betrayal in not paying a com- 
mission due him and who repeated the 
story to a member of U.S. Army Intelli- 
gence. 

While in Frankfurt, I mentioned the 
incident to District Attorney Johnson 
and he said, “Oh, I know that attorney 
very well. Why, he came to my office 
one day and told me that I could make 
far more money working on the other 
side of the street. He said that he had 
one defendant who'd be witling to pay 
me $10,000 to represent him. I “laughed 
at him and he said the defendant would 
go as high as $20,000. I still thought 
he was joking so I kept laughing. Then 
he said, this defendant, Dawson, might 
be very rich but he wouldn't go higher 
than $40,000. It was then that I realized 
what he was trying to do, and I got to 
my feet and opened my jacket so that 
he could see the forty- five tucked behind 


‘the waistband of my trousers. I put my 


hand on the butt and yelled, ‘Get out 
belore I lose my temper.’ ” 

Dawson has a set of standard responses 
to criticism. If the criticism is official, like 
the indictment in the U.S. Zone of 
Germany, he says that it is brought on 
by business rivals intent on forcing him 
out of profitable territory. “In Germany 
there is a French-American group who 
tricked the authorities into issuing a war- 
rant for my arrest so that I would be 
barred from Germany. I stand ready to 
give evidence to support my innocence,” 


he says. Despite this verbal readiness, 
Dawson has carefully avoided the crim- 
inal court in Frankfurt. Where the criti- 
cism is unofficial, he brushes it off 
being made by parasites. “It’s when you're 
a success that they begin gathering 
around, You don't find them shaking 
a rotten tree, do you? 

“I find a tendency in you chaps to 
place all the blame on my shoulders. 
Take, for example, the American busi- 
nessman to whom I sold a dumpful of 
rusting axles and gear assemblies. He 
sand-blasted them clean, smeared them 
with cosmoline and had them wrapped 
the same way that General Motors wraps 
new ones. He sold them off to your mili- 
tary as new replacement parts. Now the 
major part of this shipment was sent to 
Korea. The only thing certain about its 
use is that it will break down. Suppose 
one of these axles is used on a truck 
hauling troops or badly needed ammuni- 
tion. Suppose it breaks down and some 
of your soldiers are killed. When the fact 
that I was in any way connected with this 
equipment becomes known, an unholy 
holler will go up that it’s George Daw- 
son again. Rot, my dear man. I sold it 
to your very correct businessman as junk 
and what he does with it after I sell it 
to him is no affair of mine.” 

Dawson was referring to what is one 
of the biggest hushed-up supply scandals 
in Korea. This stock was shipped to the 
war zone with foreseen consequences. 
How many American lives were lost as 
a result is anybody’s guess. Dawson says 
that if he is promised immunity while 
in America, he will come to Washington 
and tell the Bonner Subcommittee under 
oath who the American dealer was. 


A Million in Bribes 

Probably the most fabulous surplus 
deal ever put across by a single individual 
is Dawson's purchase of ST PEG. The ini- 
tials stand for Staatliche Erfassungs 
Gesellschalt. Future Germany historians 
will call it the greatest sellout since Hit- 
ler. The background of the deal was as 
follows: In accordance with the Ameri- 
can policy of promoting economic re- 
covery in West Germany alter the war, 
surplus Army property representing 
about one billion dollars in’ original 
acquisition cost was turned over by the 
Army and the OFLC to STEG, a German 
quasi- governmental agency that was com- 
missioned to handle this sur plus stock. 
For accounting purposes the transfer was 
to be made at 21 cents per dollar of origi- 
nal cost. It was hoped that the billion 
dollars’ worth of trucks, cars, automotive 
parts, steel and so forth would find its 
way into the civilian economy at low 
prices. Dawson’s arrival singlehandedly 
changed the entire structure. 

Because this was an operation of great 
importance to the welfare of several na- 
tions, principally our own, it deserves 
to be examined in some detail. It is not 
only a fascinating study in postwar finan- 
cial juggling, where Dawson is at his best, 
but it illustrates the great harm that 
can be done by misguided, or worse, 
American occupation authorities. 

The agreement between STEG and the 
U.S. was a confidential one and the most 
stringent clause in it was that none of 


the goods that might be of military aid 
to Iron Curtain countries should be sold 
to them. In spite of this clear condition, 
it is almost impossible to get any high 
official in the High Commissioner's office 
to say why, in the case of Dawson, he was 
permitted to trade with the Communist 
states. 

Dawson bought STEG—and his total 
cash outlay was only $30,000. The orig- 
inal contract called for him to take over 
all trucks, cars, half-tracks, Jeep motors 
and automotive parts, in fact, everything 
dealing with transport. For the operation 
he set up a special company called Trucks 
and Spares Kraftfahrzeug Gmb. H. which 
was incorporated in Lichtenstein, where 
all you need to get your papers is a 
bank account of a dollar and up, and 
which is regarded by European finan- 
ciers very much in the same way as a 
Delaware corporation was regarded by 
American investors back in the days of 
rugged individualism. 

He signed an agreement with the ex- 
ceedingly friendly directors of STEG on 
February 28, 1950, the same day that 
Trucks and Spares received its articles 
of incorporation, Dawson was to pay 
$3,200,000 as a total price, 10 :percent 
of which was to be deposited as evidence 
of good faith, Upon payment of an 
initial $30,000, Dawson took control of 
STEG. His first sale resulted in a $100,- 
000 profit which he paid to STEG on 
March 21, 1950. On the next sale he 
plunked $150,000 down as a deposit on 
May 9, 1950. After the next deal he 
handed over a final $40,000, completing 
the deposit sum of $320,000, and was 
riding free from then on. He took over 
the STEG offices on Feldbergstrasse 
in Frankfurt; he even took over their 
telephone exchange. In the words of 
Colonel Jack E. Willis, a supply officer 
in Germany, “If you wanted to deal with 
STEG, you had to see Dawson.” 

In American Intelligence files it is 
noted that Dawson paid a million dollars 
in bribes. I spoke to Dawson at length 
about his dealings with STEG when he 
was in a particularly confiding mood. 
“Wasn't a badly set up operation, that 
one,” he said. “I only had to pay out 
three hundred thousand dollars. By the 
way, Olga, what was the name of the 
German fellow who got most of it?” 

“Witzlaben, wasn’t it?” Olga said. 

“IT guess that’s the boy.” 

Only once did the Army try to get to 
the root of the Dawson-STEG opera- 
tions. Colonel John Flemming, a thor- 
oughly honest and forthright officer, 
seized the books of both Dawson and 
STEG. While his auditors were scrutiniz- 
ing them, the High Commissioner took 
over the case. The findings were shipped 
directly to the State Department in Wash- 
ington where they were stamped Top 
Secret. The man who made the seizure 
was called up sharply and ordered to 
justify his actions in writing. The reason 
for this was that Benjamin J. Butten- 
weiser, the Assistant High Commissioner 
for Germany at the time, had issued a 
direct order that no U.S. investigation 
into STEG be made. 

Since a good part of the U.S. prop- 
erty sold by STEG has, through Dawson, 
gone to Russia and her satellites, it 


seemed curious that the High Commis- 
sioner should persist in his refusal to 
investigate thoroughly the Dawson-STEG 
deal. I asked Mr. Buttenweiser whether 
the maladministration of the German 
company represented a security threat 
and he refused to answer on the grounds 
that the question presupposed that STEG 
was being wrongfully administered. The 
thought has occurred that if he couldn't 
see any evidence of wrongdoing, he 
might have been able to smell it. 

The existing situation finally became 
so notorious that in the end, Secretary 
of the Army Frank Pace issued a freeze 
order on all STEG supplies. This order 
did block one deal. This was the sale by 
Dawson to Oakland Truck Sales of Pitts- 
burgh of fifty junked half-tracks for $22 
apiece. Former Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense Paul Griffiths, representing the 
Pittsburgh company, filed a claim against 
the U.S. for $1,750 a vehicle—or eighty 
times as much as each half-track cost 
them. In other words, on an investment 
of $1,100, he is trying to collect $87,500. 
I think the open-eyed Bonner Subcom- 
mittee can be counted on to nix this. 

Dawson feels very badly about the 


' freeze because he still has some valuable 


property in STEG dumps and he is pre- 


paring a claim against U.S. occupation 
authorities for seven million dollars. Ad- 
visers pointed out to him that it would 
be easier for him to collect this money 
if he removed his name from the com- 
pany rolls. In that way he could avoid 
suffering financial damage due to the 
odium in which his name is held. Daw- 
son saw the wisdom of this advice and he 
transferred Trucks and Spares to a new 
company called Continental Motors. He 
gave his assistant, George Mitchell, a 
power of attorney to run the firm. The 
final paragraph in this transfer agree- 
ment reads: “Mr. Dawson has therefore 
no property at all on the goods which 
were bought from STEG. The Continen- 
tal Motor Trust is liable to pay Mr. 
Dawson a two percent commission . . .” 
This paper transfer fooled nobody— 
except the High Commissioner, perhaps. 
A short time after the transfer was made, 
Dawson wrote a letter to an associate, 
Bill Davis, in which he said: “As you 
know, Hagenbach has started up the 
Continental Motor Trust for me and to 
which [am transferring the STEG con- 
tract. Have no worries about anyone else 
cutting in on me, because I own Con- 

tinental lock, stock and barrel.” 
—Michael Stern 


TRUE MAGAZINE 


“Tsn't there some way we can deftly slip in the 
idea that this stuff will produce a beautiful jag?” 
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THE RAID 


[Continued from page 56] 


amazing maintenance of secrecy through more than three active 
months. Brown had his daughter, Annie, and Martha, wife of 
his son Oliver, come from the Adirondacks to keep house. He 
gathered his followers. His one-horse wagon, drawn by faithful 
old Dolly, traveled almost nightly between the farm and Cham- 
bersburg, where John Henri Kagi, second in command, trans- 
shipped the materiel of lawless war. This included rifles and re- 
volvers and a weapon designed to be effective in the hands of 
slaves unaccustomed to firearms—pikes consisting of six-inch 
steel blades mounted on long poles. 

When it came time for the raid, there were twenty-one men 
ready to follow Brown into whatever he decided to be a stra- 
tegical course. 

There was Kagi, brilliant and self-educated, who had written 
well for the New York press during the Kansas fighting. In 
Brown's new “government,” Kagi was secretary of war. 

There were three Brown sons—Oliver, 21, Watson, 24, and 
Owen, 35. 

Edwin and Barclay Coppoc, brothers, thought more of aboli- 
tion than they did of their Quaker training—in which, despite 
whatever furies they allowed Brown to arouse in them, they 
continued to believe. 

John Cook, who had been trained for the law, was sent ahead 
as a spy and married Mary Virginia Kennedy, of the Ferry. He 
was brave but too garrulous; it is another miracle that his 
loose tongue, as he traveled the country selling Bibles and a 
life of Washington, did not betray the entire venture. 

There were two who believed in spiritualism: Dwight Stevens, 
probably the bravest of the lot, and Stewart Taylor, Canadian, 
who calmly announced, at the outset of the raid, that he was 
going to his death. 

Dauphin and William Thompson were brothers to Isabella 
Brown, wife of Watson, 

Those were the outstanding personalities. But the others 
shared equally in their dedicated zeal—Charles Tidd, Jeremiah 
Anderson, Albert Hazlett, William Leeman, Francis Meriam, 
whites, and John Copeland, Osborn Anderson, Lewis Leary, 
Dangerfield Newby and Shields (“the Emperor’) Green, 
Negroes. 

On the night of October 16, Brown preached at the Dunkard 
church near the Kennedy farm. He walked home with a neigh- 
bor named Huffmaster, who remembered him later only as “an 
old man intent upon getting to his bed.” 

At a little before 10, Brown marshaled his little force. Owen 
Brown, Barclay Coppoc, and Meriam were left behind to guard 
the materiel. The other eighteen threw on the special shawls 
which were intended to serve also as blankets in mountain 
strongholds, checked their guns, and assembled in the main 
room of the farmhouse. Brown admonished them: 

“And now, gentlemen, let me impress one thing upon your 
minds, You all know how dear life is to you and how dear your 
life is to your friends; and in remembering that, consider that 
the lives of others are as dear to them as yours is to you. Do 
not, therefore, take the life of anyone if you can _ possibly 
avoid it. But if it is necessary to take life to save your own, 
then make sure work of it!” 


he wagon was drawn up before the farmhouse. Brown saw 
it loaded with supplies—extra arms, sledge hammers, crow- 
bars, hickory torches. 

The leader took from a nail in the wall an ancient cap, 
veteran of all his bloodlettings in Kansas. 

“Men,” he said somberly, “get on your arms; we will proceed 
to the Ferry.” 

They formed into a strange company, mysteriously shrouded, 
marching by twos. 

Bill Williams guarded the railroad bridge from noon to mid- 
night. Once an hour he left his shanty on the Virginia side to 
cross and punch a primitive.time clock on the Maryland shore. 
He started his 11 o'clock tour, grateful that the long day was 
ending and hopeful that Pat Higgins, his relief, would not 
be late. 
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He crossed and returned, the rails glinting in the light of 
his lantern. For a moment he stood in the doorway of the 
shanty, looking at the sleeping Ferry. He could see the dim 
hulks of the government works from where he stood—the 
armory, and next to it the arsenal, where the completed guns 
were stored, both separated from the Potomac only by the 
B. & O. tracks. Nearest to Williams—a scant sixty yards, with 
only the depot-Wager House building between—was the works’ 
combined watchhouse and enginehouse. 

Bill Williams yawned and went indoors to the comfort of 
the little pot-bellied stove. He had just seated himself on his 
bench when he heard the rumble of wheels on the high- 
way half of the bridge. What latecoming farmer would this 
be? 

They were upon him before he could get off his bench. There 
seemed a hundred of them, all with rifles. He stumbled out of 
the shanty at their bidding and looked at the faces; then he 
grinned. There was one he knew, the old fellow who some- 
times picked up shipments of mining machinery at the freight 
station. And young Johnny Cook, who'd married the Kennedy 
widow's girl. 

“What kind of a joke’s this, Johnny?’ Williams asked, 
chuckling. 

It was the old man he knew as Smith who answered, in a 
compelling new voice that ended Bill Williams’ chuckle. 

“You will find this no joke. Go along ahead of us, to the 
armory.” 

“Why? What do you want of me? What have I done?” 

“You've done nothing—to me. But enough to the poor blacks. 
I've come from Kansas and this is a slave state. I mean to free 
all the Negroes in Virginia. I have possession now"—he looked 
about him and the thrown-back head had the arrogance of an 
eagle’s—“and if the citizens interfere | must only burn the town 
and have blood.” 

They went directly to the near gate of the armory. Dan 
Whelan peered out at them, terrified. He said he had no key and 
could not open the gate; they brought the crowbars from the 
wagon and snapped the chain. They poured into the yard, 
youngsters with guns and eager to use them, Dan Whelan, a 
simple man who could neither read nor write, stopped thinking 
and let his mind fill with unspoken prayers. 

“You will both be absolutely quiet,” said old Brown to 
Whelan and Williams. “If you are not, you will both be put 
in eternity.” 


Hy ishsounding: Brown was like that. A man poorly schooled 
and filled with an Old Testament wrath, he had the gift of 
eloquence, whether speaking or writing. His most extemporane- 
ous remarks were oratory. 

The two watchmen stood docilely, watching the bustle. Brown 
led several others away and returned alone; they had been as- 
signed, Williams learned from the conversation, to seize and 
hold Hall’s Rifle Works on Virginius Island in the Shenandoah. 
Then Cook, \aron Stevens, and three others got into the wagon 
and started up the steep hill leading to Bolivar Heights. 

It was midnight then. Throckmorton, the hotel clerk, heard 
the wagon go by and went to the door to look. He returned, 
remarking to the porter on the bench, “Look like gypsies.” The 
porter slept on, unheeding. 

About an hour alter the shot had awakened him, Dr. Starry 
encountered Pat Higgins, the other bridge watchman, who came 
from the crowded Wager House bar carrying a crockery pitcher 
with water for Shepherd. 

“They're divils, Doc,” he said as he passed. “I want you to 
look what they did to me head.” 

When he returned he took off his cap and bent over, Starry 
saw a dark smear in the graying hair. “Tell me about it,” he 
suggested. 

“T don’t know what it’s about, Doc. But I'll tell you what 
happened to me. I was comin’ on duty a little before twelve—I 
relieved Bill Williams then. I put me key in the clock and started 
across, walking on the roadway side of the bridge. Three of 
them jumped me. They told me to halt and I did. Then I seen 
the guns and some ugly spear things leaning against the rail- 
ing. I give one a clout and knocked him against the other. Then 
I ran like hell. But they nicked me where I showed you and 
knocked off me cap. 

“I didn’t know what was up. I went to the armory and I seen 
more of them, all wearin’ them funny shawls. So I thought I'd 
wait till the train came in and I did. and I was over there”—he 
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gestured to the Galt House opposite—“when they shot Hayward 
Shepherd. Are they robbers or what, Doc?” 

“Not robbers,” Starry said slowly. “Something else. Some- 
thing worse.” 

“Here to run off the slaves, some say.” 

Starry shrugged. “Well . . . nothing to do until daylight, I’m 
afraid. I'l] take another look around.” 

He went out onto the street. He felt somehow disembodied, 
a man striving toward comprehension as a desert traveler might 
strive toward a mirage. Starry thought if he tried hard enough 
he would come upon motive or reason for this sudden outlawry. 

He saw the three he had first noticed at the armory gate 
approaching, and drew back into a dark corner. They came 
to within twenty feet of him, talking quietly. He went into 
the waiting room quickly and announced, “There are three 
of them right outside. We can capture them and then go down 
to the armory. . . .”” His voice trailed off. 

He had thought some would surely join him. But they stood 
in scared solemnity. They might have said, although none did 
aloud, “This is your town. You live here. We are but travelers 
who want only to continue our journey. We want to know 
nothing about shots in the night or bandits in the town or a 
man groaning away his life in the ticket office. This is your 
town. You find out.” 


Qiry went outdoors in disgust. He walked, alone and boldly, 
to the armory. As he neared it he called loudly for Whelan. 
A strange voice cried, “Halt!” 

“Why? Who are you that I should halt for you? Where is the 
watchman?” 

“Never mind the watchman. There are enough of us here to 
take care of him—and of you, too. You don’t want to get hurt, 
do you?” 

“No man does. 
shooting people?” 

He was then within twenty-five feet of the gate, standing 
erectly in the half light, a fine black-haired figure. The voice 
did not come again. Nor did the doctor speak. He stood during 
what seemed an endless period of tension, again groping for 
motive or reason; and all he did was to anger himself, to chafe 
at inactivity, to want desperately to find the town’s suddenly 
diseased part and somehow apply his surgeon’s skill to cutting 
it away. 

He paid one more visit to the waiting room. The well-dressed 


What are you doing to us? Why are you 


traveler who had inveighed against strikers was saying, “. . . and 
it’s all old Buck’s fault . . . if Washington would take a firm 
hand...” The doctor felt amused contempt, wondering what 
it was that went on in the minds of the small and successful that 
every adverse condition had to be charged to the government. 

His clothes were wet. He went across to his rooms for a change 
and his greatcoat. He knew he had more work to do before 
this madness would be over. 


he big house at Beallair was within calling distance of the 

Charlestown (the modern spelling is Charles Town) pike. 
Even through the rain it showed as a fine old place, big and 
rambling, in the shadows of the great shade trees. Cook reined 
in and Dolly stood patiently in her traces. 

Cook, Stevens, Osborn Anderson, and “Emperor” Green took 
a rail from the roadside fence. They walked purposefully to a 
rear door and without preliminaries used their battering ram 
on it. They entered and went quickly to the master bedroom, 
their way lighted by a torch in the Emperor's hand. 

Colonel Lewis -W. Washington, grandnephew of the illus- 
trious George and a member of the staff of Governor Henry A. 
Wise of Virginia, was awakened at the calling of his name. He 
remained drowsy and unalarmed, thinking a friend had come 
in through the unlocked front door. But when he saw the 
flambeau and the armed men it illuminated, he sat upright, a 
dignified figure even in his nightshirt. 

He got out of bed, almost casually, and looked at them. 
“You're a fine bold set of fellows,” he said contemptuously, 
“but I doubt your courage. You have far too many arms to 
take only one man—and him in: his nightshirt!” 

“You are our prisoner, sir,” said Cook. 

Washington considered him. “I remember you. You're young 
Cook—you came to see my guns laSt summer. I beat you in a 
shooting match.” 

“That was at targets, Colonel. This is more serious.” 

“Perhaps you will repay my hospitality and tell me what this 
all means. It is a myth to me.” 
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“We've come to liberate the slaves of Virginia. We’re both 
able and prepared to do it. John Brown holds the government 
works now and he wants you.” 

Washington began dressing. The men shuffled a little, watch- 
ing. Cook asked, “You have arms here?” 

The colonel barely looked up. “You ought to know, Mr. Cook. 
The inventory you took last summer was a painstaking one.” 

“We will have them.” They waited in silence until Washing- 
ton was ready and then followed him into another room. He 
unlocked a cabinet. There was the pistol Lafayette had given 
his granduncle, and a sword sent by Frederick the Great at the 
Revolution’s end, with “From the world’s oldest general to the 
world’s greatest” inscribed on the blade. Leeman, the raider 
who had remained outdoors, came in to report that the Wash- 
ington carriage and farm wagon were ready and the farm's 
slaves aboard. Interrupting the seizure of the arms, Leeman 
thoughtfully took a fine English fowling piece lor his own. 

Cook handed the Frederick sword to the colonel. “You will 
hand this to Mr. Anderson there.” Washington flushed at the 
insult; Cook had the grace to be embarrassed and to add apolo- 
getically, “I am under orders.” The prisoner ironically extended 
the sword, hilt first, and the Negro took it. “Are there further 
indignities?” Washington asked icily. 

“I will take that watch,” Stevens said. 

“You will not!” 

“Take care, Colonel Washington.” 

“Young man, I will speak to you very plainly. You say your 
object is philanthropic, but you are no sooner in my house than 
you reveal it to be robbery and rascality. I prize my watch. I 
do not choose to surrender it. There are enough of you here 
with guns to take it—but I shall not give it up!” 

They hesitated, in brief shame. Cook broke it, asking: 

“Do you know Osawatomie Brown?” 

“I have never heard of him.” 

“You must not pay any attention, then, to Kansas matters.” 

“I do not, sir. | have become so disgusted with Kansas matters 
that when I see the name in the papers I turn the page.” 

“Well, you will see Osawatomie this morning.” 

They went out into the rain. The procession started, the 
Washington carriage in front, his farm wagon behind it and old 
Dolly’s rig bringing up the rear. The slaves, sleepy-eyed and 
frightened, stood in the wagon bed. When they had turned 
into the pike, Washington said, “I am cold; I would rather 
walk,” and got down, with Leeman as his escort. The latter tried 
to discuss slavery but the colonel preserved an indignant silence. 

They paused once, at another house on the road to the Ferry. 
Washington turned to look up at Cook, driving the carriage’s 
team. “Go ahead. Wake them at this shameful hour. There are 
desperate people in there—fit adversaries for brave men who 
overwhelm a sleeper in his nightshirt. Richard Henderson’s 
widow and daughters are in that house—wake them, if you're 
infamous enough.” 

The raiders went ony in abashed silence. They might have 
the Washington body, but the least of them knew by now that 
they did not have his spirit. 


Preir next stop was at John Allstadt’s place. Their hammer- 

ing at the door brought an open window and a frightened 
voman’s head in it. She shrieked, “Murder!” and Emperor 
Green shouted at her, “Be quiet, God damn you! Open up or 
we'll burn the house!” 

Allstadt was taken in a downstairs bedroom, as Washington 
had been. Upstairs, his 18-year-old son, John Thomas, who had 
remained late at the Methodists’ “protracted meeting” of Sun- 
day in the Ferry, leaped out of bed and ran for a shotgun in 
the corner of the room. His Aunt Hannah came in, a wrap 
over her flannel nightgown. “Put it down, John. You can do 
nothing. I heard them tell your father they have an army and 
it has seized the government works. There are a thousand of 
them in the Ferry.” 

Young Allstadt wavered. “Taking the armory is little enough 
to do,” he said angrily, “There's only the one watchman.” But 
prudence won oyer hot blood; he left the shotgun and went 
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downstairs to take his place on,the seat of the wagon. The six 
Allstadt slaves were put aboard with Washington’s five, and 
the cavalcade moved eastward again. They stopped once more, 
on the skirt of a wood, and Cook withdrew into the trees for a 
conference with Stevens. When he returned he warned, “Take 
care, now. We may have a fight on our hands.” 

The vehicles rocked down the steep grade into the Ferry, 
brakeshoes keening against the tires. They passed the express 
from Wheeling, still darkened. They pulled up at the armory 
gate and Stevens called the password, “All well—Number One.” 

Brown greeted them at the entrance to the enginehouse. All- 
stadt thought: “He seems calmer now than the man who used 
to prowl so, waiting for the freight to be unloaded.” 

The insurrectionist bowed to Washington. “You will find a 
fire in there, sir,” he said, gesturing to the watchhouse side of 
the building. “It is rather cool this morning.” 

He led the way. Inside he turned and said, “It is too dark to 
write at this time, but when it shall have cleared off a little 
I shall require you to write some of your friends to, send me 
stout, able-bodied Negroes. I will release you, but only on con- 
dition of a Negro man for ransom.” He waited, but Washington 
did not speak. “I shall be very attentive to you, sir, for I may 
get the worst of it—and if I do your life is worth as much as 
mine. 

“But why take me at all? Why not just take my nigras?” 

Brown smiled thinly. “My particular reason for taking you, 
sir, is that aside from -being aide to the Governor of Virginia, 
I know you would endeavor to do your duty—and if you were 
not in my charge that might make you troublesome. Your name 
will help, too—it is of great moral value to my cause.” 

The colonel glanced questioningly at the Frederick sword, 
which Brown had received from Green and was buckling about 
his waist. The raider smiled again. “Symbolism, sir. You will get 
it back—when it has served its lofty purpose.” 

Washington went to the door and looked out at the quiet 
Ferry. “He talks like a tract,” he thought wonderingly. “But 
this is what we've been expecting. This is why we've had the 
patrols on the road and have looked at every stranger.” 


it had come. This the prisoners slowly understood. Ever since 
Nat Turner had raided the Tidewater plantations with his 

fellow slaves, leaving a trail of butchery behind, Virginia had 

been afraid... and that had been nearly thirty years ago. 

The slaves were herded into the room. Each was handed a 
pike and given instruction to guard the white prisoners. The 
slaves handled the pikes in a gingerly, dreadful way. They 
kept shooting glances at the whites, trying to say with their 
eyes, “We don’ mean nothing, masters—we won't use these 
things. But we're skeered of this fierce ol’ man.” 

Day was breaking. Brown and Cook conferred. Cook, William 
Thompson, and Tidd climbed into the Washington wagon and 
headed castward, over the bridge. 

Ata little after 6, conductor Phelps went again to the bridge 
mouth. He was met by Brown himself this time. They stood a 
wary distance apart and the conductor asked, “How about my 
train?” 

“I sent you word at three o'clock that you might go.” 

“It was dark then. I didn’t know the condition of the bridge. 
T still don't.” 

“It is safe. I'll walk with you, just ahead of your engine. You 
may go on condition you say nothing of what is happening 
here.” 

Phelps laughed outright. “Are you daft, man? I’m almost five 
hours late and the telegraph’s been out since you cut it. Don't 
you suppose they know something is wrong here?” 

Brown nodded resignedly. “I expect they do. Very well—move 
your train.” 

Phelps still hesitated. “How do I know it’s safe?” 

“You have my word.” 

“Your word!” 

The conductor could feel the dignity radiate from the old 
man, as heat comes [rom a stove. “It is good, sir. If you knew 
something of my heart and my history—if I could tell you what 
lies behind this—you might not then judge me too harshly.” 

“Perhaps. There's a freed man dying in the station there. He 
did nothing to die for.” 

“That was regrettable. But some men must die if more men 
are to go free.” 

Phelps went back to the engine. He looked up at Bill 
Woolley, whose jaw was big with a chew. “Go ahead, Bill. Take 


it slow. I’m walking across with the old man—he says it’s all 
right.” 

He passed the word to Jake Cromwell, tlfe baggageman. The 
passengers got aboard. Then Phelps rejoined Brown and they 
walked on the ties, the train following at its slowest crawl. 
There was no further conversation; conductor and raider parted 
with nods at the Maryland side. Phelps swung aboard the first 
coach, Woolley made his whistle wail, and the news of John 
Brown’s raid was on its way to the outside world. 


t the rifle works, a quarter mile up the Shenandoah, Kagi 

heard the whistle. He said nothing to his companions, 
Copeland and Leary, but his lips were sardonic. He had been 
warned by no other than Brown's son Salmon, who refused to 
participate in the raid because he knew “that Father would 
dally until he was trapped.” Common sense told Kagi that they 
should. have hit the Ferry, armed what slaves they could re- 
cruit, and withdrawn into the hills within an hour or two at 
most. But now the old man had sent a train careering off to 
arouse a nation; there would be troops upon them in a matter 
of hours and their force was not big enough to hold bridges and 
works together. 

He wrote another of the stream of notes he kept flowing to 
the chieftain. He begged that they retire, now that their point 
had been made, now that they had struck terror into the slave- 
holders of the Old Dominion. 

His answer came promptly. Stevens brought it. Two words in 
the old man’s angular scrawl: “Stand firm.” 

Kagi was a soldier. It was likely he bade farewell to life in the 
moment of reading the two words. But he stood firm. 

Dr. Starry saddled his horse and rode up the hill toward 
Bolivar. He did not quite know what he was going to do, but 
he had to find other men to share with him the meager knowl- 
edge the night had brought. On the way uphill he met a Negro 
he knew, leading a horse. 

“Ride to Charlestown as fast as you can,” he ordered the 
man. “Find Captain Rowan or the sheriff—tell them outlaws 
have taken the Ferry and to bring the militia.” 

He found other willing messengers afoot. One he sent to have 
the bell of the Lutheran church tolled in warning. Another was 
dispatched to the home of Kitzmiller, acting head of the arsenal 
in the absence of Superintendent Barbour, 

He rode farther up the hill. Walking down were Edward 
Tearney, already campaigning to be the next sheriff of Jefferson 
County, and three workmen employed in new construction at 
the armory. Starry reined in and poured out the story of what 
he had seen. ‘Tearney looked at him wide- 
eyed and then walked on, silent. Starry 
stared after him and found himself 
shocked to be comparing the oblivious 
back to the apathetic stance of the train 
passengers when he had asked them to 
help. 

But Tearney stooped where the hill 
sharpened to permit a clear view of the 
Ferry’s streets. He turned and walked back 
to where Starry still sat his horse. “I owe 
you an apology, doctor. When you spoke 
to me I was sure you'd lost your mind. I 
was trying to figure out how we could get 
you to a safe place for treatment without 
hurting you.” 

In Charlestown, soon afterward, the 
Negro courier Starry had sent was met by 
a like skeptic, Leonard Saddler, who lis- 
tened and then shouted to others on the 
street, “Put this man in jail! He’s gone 
crazy.” 

Dr. Starry returned to the Ferry. He 
proceeded along Shenandoah Street to the 
little bridge leading to Virginius Island 
and saw the raiders, led by Kagi, in pos- 
session. He roused the craftsmen who lived 
in the government's neat homes near by; 
they pelted him with questions, but, as 
had been the case throughout the evening, 
he had little enough to tell them. As he 
rode back to the Wager House, for the first 
time realizing he was hungry, the Lutheran 
church bell began to toll, a stroke and then 


a long pause before the next stroke, each knell seeming more 
portentous than the last. 

There was life in the town now. And the rumors were flying. 

Dr. Starry never remembered what he called to the faces that 
peered at him from the doors and windows. It was as alarming 
as he could make it; too alarming, perhaps, because only a few 
came to stand by his stirrup, like children awaiting instructions. 
But Starry had no instructions. He could only ask them about 
weapons and feel a sinking when they told him of the antiquated 
squirrel rifles and shotguns they owned. 

The doctor was tired from the long intensities of the night. 
He required shock to restore him and it came while he was 
still on the street. A man ran up to say they had killed Tom 
Boerley, the grocer, who had become too curious and exposed 
himself. He lay now in the gutter, fat Tom Boerley who had no 
children of his own and loved them, who gave them sweets and 
cider and then astonished them by hefting the cider keg head- 
high to drink from its bunghole. His face had been warm red 
from the cold wash water and now was turning gray, and in 
the engine house young Leeman looked at the English fowling 
piece he had stolen from Colonel Washington and realized, 
feeling sick, that with it he had just taken a life. 

Starry looked about at the little huddle of men who came 
to him. “You”—he pointed to one—“ride east and stop any 
trains coming this way. You”—to another—“do the same to the 
west. You—warn Shepherdstown. You—Sharpsburg.” 

“Doc,” said a voice in the crowd. “Doc. I know where they 
store the guns. There’s thousands of them there.” 

“Get them.” 

“There isn’t any ammunition,” said another voice. 

“Get out your molds and have the women make bullets.” 

As they hesitated he burst out, “For God's sake, do some- 
thing! Melt candlesticks—anything! But don’t just stand there 
and let them tear the town apart!” 

“Sure, Doc,” they said. “Sure. Right away.” 

They melted. The doctor rode over to the Wager House and 
tied his horse. The town had become quiet again; apparently 
the killing of Boerley had awed the raiders as much as it had 
the villagers. Starry went into the dining room. Throckmorton 
and Christine Foulke, wife of the proprietor, were loading trays 
with mugs of coffee and rolls. 

The physician ordered coffee and rolls for himself. To eat 
lightly was in the same category as sleeping; another man, 
thinking of Boerley and food at the same time, might have lost 
appetite, but Starry knew too well the needs of his body. You 
slept when you could find time to sleep, if it were only for five 
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minutes; you ate if you had to choke it down because the body 
needed food to make it ready for sleep or work or even killing. 

He gestured toward the work at the trays. “What is all that?” 

“The ol’ man,” the waiter said. “He send Miz Christine a note 
an’ say send over fo'ty-five breakfusses. He’s got a lot of our 
folks penned up over there.” 

“And himself with them,” thought Starry grimly. 

He finished the frugal meal quickly. He glanced at his watch; 
it was after 8. There should have been some action by Charles- 
town before now. He began to worry: had the courier dawdled 
somewhere, or forgotten completely the urgency and nature 
of his errand? : 

Pat Higgins’ wife came into the dining room as he was leay- 
ing. She was sobbing, and Pat, behind her, was torn between 
irritation that she had risked herself and pride that he had a 
woman so fine she would defy the demons out of hell itself to 
come to him. 

“What do you think of her, Doc? Some damn’ fool told her 
I'd been in an accident and they'd cut off me leg and she has to 
come runnin’ into this madhouse.” 

The doctor patted Mrs. Higgins’ shoulder. “You did right. 
But listen to Pat now. This is no place for a woman—go home 
where it’s safe.” 

He rode up the hill at a slow walk and then spurred his mare 
into a gallop, determined that Charlestown would send help. 


eanwhile, Cook’s second expedition, into Maryland, had 
been busy. 

Shortly aiter dawn it encountered Terence Byrne, farmer and 
slaveowner, on his way into the Ferry. He drew aside as the 
wagon passed; when he turned his horse into the pike again 
a voice called, “Byrne, Just a minute.” 

He reined in. He recognized Cook, walking toward him, as 
the young man who had sold books for a time and was now (he 
thought) a locktender on the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal. He 
voiced his good-morning and waited incuriously. 

Cook walked to the horse’s side and pulled back his coat to 
show two Colt revolvers in his belt. “I am very sorry, Mr. 
Byrne, but you are our prisoner.” 

“Surely you're joking!” 

“Tam not.” Tidd came up on the other side of the horse. 

“No parley here,” Tidd said ominously. “If you resist us we'll 
puta ball in you. Come along, now, to your place—we want your 
Negroes.” 

Byrne shrugged. “I'll go back. I don’t want a ball in me and 
I’m not armed.” 

At the farmhouse Byrne walked ahead. His brother Joseph 
met him on the porch, surprised that he was back so soon. 
“Looks like civil war,” said Terence in an undertone. “For 
God's sake, be careful—I think they're all crazy.” 

In the parlor, Byrne—as had so many in those few hours— 
demanded an explanation of Cook's behavior. The harangue he 
touched off startled both brothers and made so deep an im- 
pression that two months later, before the Senate investigating 
committee (one of whose members, incidentally, was Jefferson 
Davis), he was able to remember it verbatim. 

“We are operating under a higher law than that of Virginia,” 
Cook declaimed. “We are obeying a power which for centuries 
has been proclaimed by the philosophers and statesmen and 
jurists of the United States and Europe. The law of nature. We 
think that God, in giving man his existence, gave him the right 
to breathe vital air, to enjoy the light of the sun, to drink the 
waters of the earth, to unfold his moral nature, to enjoy happi- 
ness.” 

“I presume,” said Byrne when there came a pause, “you're 
talking about the African slaves in the United States.” 

“’m talking about all men. Wherever a human soul exists, 
that law applies. The meanest slave has the same right to live 
and attain knowledge that you and I possess. I would uni- 
formly arm the slave and tell him to defend his life and his 
liberty.” 

It went on, long minutes of it. The Byrnes listened in stark 
astonishment. Their sister came in, to stand silently as the 
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torrent of Cook’s eloquence raged through the room. The only 
person to be unimpressed, and to retain the lordliness of the 
southern lady in emergency, was a cousin, come to spend a 
quiet week with hef kinfolk. She entered the room, listened for 
only a moment, and turned to Terence, to ask frostily: 

“Terence, why have you not cowhided these ruffians out of 
this house? Why do you suffer them to speak to you in this 
way?” 5 

Cook's oratorical trance was broken. He seemed to shake him- 
self and to return to the present. He repeated what he had said 
on the road, “We want your slaves.” 

Terence allowed himself the first smile since he had encoun- 
tered the party. “You may have them—but you'll have to do 
what I do when I want them. You'll have to go hunting for 
them.” 

“How is it they’re not on the place?” 

“They never are, on Sundays. They went off Saturday and I 
haven't seen them since.” ; 

“Then you'll have to come with us, as a hostage. If you will 
agree to turn over your slaves to John Brown, he will set you 
free and pledge himself to protect you and your property.” 

“That | will not do. I will find my protection where I always 
have—in the law. And if Maryland can’t give it to me I'll go to 
Washington for it.” 

“It’s your choice.” 

They went outdoors again and Byrne climbed into the wagon. 
They rode toward the Kennedy farm, but stopped halfway, at 
the little one-room schoolhouse where schoolmaster Lind Currie 
was trying to hammer learning into the reluctant skulls of the 
county children. 

They stamped into the schoolroom’s sudden hush, terrible 
figures in their rain-darkened shawls, with their rifles and their 
bristling pistols. The children sat wide-eyed, and their teacher 
was patently terrified. 

“Send them home,” Cook ordered. “We need this school- 
house.” 

Currie nodded to the children. They scurried out the door, 
two-legged mice in calico and blue jeans. Currie returned to his 
desk and sat quietly, waiting for whatever might come. 

Cook nodded to Thompson, who went outdoors to fetch 
Byrne. Tidd went on to the Kennedy farm with the wagon. 

Byrne had one moment alone with Currie. “Don’t worry, 
Lind—it’s an abolitionist business and all they want are slave- 
owners.” 

“But I own a slave!” 

“They don’t know it yet. Just forget about it.” 

They waited for what seemed a long time, Currie and Byrne 
at the teacher's desk and the raiders standing watchful by the 
door. Then Tidd returned with the wagon, heavily loaded. The 
three insurrectionists wrestled several big boxes through the 
door, stacking them under the blackboard. When they had 
finished, they rested for a time and in this interval Currie 
found courage to speak. 

“What are you doing?” 

“We're liberating Virginia,” Cook replied grinning. “This’— 
pointing at the boxes—“‘is the stuff we're doing it with. We have 
possession of the government works, the railroad, the telegraph, 
and we'll have the canal by night. You'll see—we're not at play, 
Schoolteacher.” ‘ 

He turned to Tidd. “You'd better get back. Take Byrne with 
you,” 


Tt the road, Tidd and Byrne met Jeremiah Anderson. Byrne 

remembered him as haying been with old “Isaac Smith” 
back in July, when the Kennedy farm was first occupied. The 
prisoner inquired, “What's the news at the Ferry?” 

Anderson shrugged. “Oh, those people are more frightened 
than they are hurt.” 

“We've heard shooting.” 

“That just means some of them are resisting us and we're 
shooting them down.” 

The wagon went on. The rain came heavier; for a time 
Tidd and Byrne sat in the shelter of a big tree, squatting in the 
country fashion. 

“You know,” said Tidd dreamily, “our captain isn’t Isaac 
Smith any more. He's John Brown—Osawatomie Brown, they 
called him in Kansas.” 

The shower passed and the rain returned to its October stead- 
iness. They went on across the bridge and to the armory. Byrne 
saw old Brown, pacing in front of the enginehouse; they did 


not speak. Later, when the more select prisoners were being 
chosen for confinement in the enginehouse, Brown singled out 
Byrne, with a courteous, “I want you, sir.” 

Daingerfield, the armory paymaster, was talking with Dan 
Whelan when Byrne approached. He was asking about the keys 
to the side gate and when Whelan said he had them, Dainger- 
field ordered, “Hand them over and we'll get out of this.” 

Old Osawatomie’s ears were sharp. He walked to the group, 
in that almost youthfully springy step of his, and held out a 
gnarled palm. He said nothing. Whelan looked miserably at 
Daingerfield and dropped the keys. 

If he thought anything then, Byrne decided later, it was that 
fear is a queer and unpredictable thing, and that men are only 
so brave as the impulses of the instant permit them to be. 


Bi Woolley held down his whistle cord and applied his 

brakes. Andy Phelps was off the train and running before 
it stopped. He slid into the station, grabbed a blank and wrote 
the first formal message to the outside world about one of his- 
tory’s great upheavals: 


Monocacy Junction 
7:05a Oct 17 1859 
Express train bound east, under my charge, was 
stopped this morning at Harper's Ferry by armed 
abolitionists. They have possession of the bridge and 
the arms and armory of the United States. Myself and 
baggage master have been fired on and Shepherd, the 
colored porter, is wounded very severely, the ball enter- 
ing the body below the left shoulder blade and coming 
out under the left side. The doctor says he cannot sur- 
vive. The leader of these men requested me to say to 
you that this is the last train that shall pass the bridge 
cither east or west. If it is attempted it will be at the 
peril of those having them in charge. When daylight 
appeared we were finally permitted to pass, after being 
detained from half past 1 o'clock to half past 6. The 
telegraph wires are cut east and west of Harper's Ferry 
and this is the first station I could send a dispatch 
from. 

He was a prophet without honor. There was a reply waiting 
for him when the train stopped farther east, signed by William 
Prescott Smith, who as master of transpor- 
tation was second in command to Presi- 
dent John W. Garrett of the Baltimore & 
Ohio: 

Baltimore, 7:30a 
Your dispatch is evidently exag- 
gerated and written under excite- 
ment. Why should our trains be 
stopped by abolitionists and how 
do you know they are such? What 
is their object? Let me know at 
once before we proceed to ex- 
tremities. 

Phelps’ reply was deemed sufficiently im- 
portant for Smith to take it to President 
Garrett.at once. It read, in part: 

Ellicott’s Mills, 9:30a 
My dispatch was not exaggerated. 
... LT have not made it half so bad 
as it is... the captain expects a 
reinforcement of 1,500 men to 
liberate all the slaves. 


And now what Kagi had sardonically 
foreseen began to happen. Garrett wasted 
no time: messages went to President Bu- 
chanan, Secretary of War John Floyd, the 
Governors of Virginia and Maryland. In 
the message to Old Buck, Garrett said, “It 
is a moment of the greatest peril,” and 
Buchanan believed him. So did Floyd. 

The wires of the railroad which served 
as an unofficial intelligence corps for the 
federal government from the time the raid 
. began until the conspirators had been 
executed, hummed with little but news of 
the foray for all of Monday. The city of 


Frederick, having heard Phelps’ first report, wired an offer of 
three militia companies. Others followed: Winchester, one, 
Shepherdstown, two, Baltimore, five, Richmond, five. 

In Alexandria, ten miles below Washington, Brevet Colonel 
Robert E. Lee, USA, was chatting with a friend in Leadbetter’s 
drugstore when Lieutenant J. E. B. Stuart, of the First Cavalry, 
rushed in with a summons to report at once to the White House. 
As the two rode toward Washington, Stuart briefed Lee on what 
had happened and asked to go along as aide. The colonel agreed 
and shortly after, at the White House conference with Bu- 
chanan and Floyd, Lee was designated commander in chief of 
all forces, regular and militia, in the Ferry area. 

An order went out to the Marine barracks. Lieutenant Israel 
Green .marshaled thirty men, snatched up a light dress sword 
from his quarters, and raced for the railroad station, where a 
special train had steam up. 

The hour was noon. Government was moving, in an orderly 
sort of confusion. 

But in the Ferry, confusion had given away to bedlam. 

Dr. Starry was back from Charlestown. He had watched two 
militia companies, one without uniforms and “accoutered as they 
were,” hurriedly mustered at the courthouse. He had ridden 
with them to the station of the Winchester & Potomac Rail- 
road, watched the 10 o’clock eastbound train commandeered, 
and ridden back to the Ferry at a fast canter. 

He now stood in the protection of the depot’s walls, talking 
with young Henry Kyd Douglass, whose father was head of 
the company operating the toll bridge over the Potomac at 
Shepherdstown. Within their view and hearing was the en- 
trance to Galt’s saloon. ‘The bravos of the countryside were now 
drunk enough to come into the open, staggering from bar to 
bar, roaring senseless threats against the raiders, starting brawls 
among themselves. They fired rifles and pistols into the air. A 
gang from Loudoun County had paused earlier at Boerley’s 
body to steal his shoes before he could be taken to a more 
decent place for final rest than a gutter. 

The town which had been stilled at daybreak was mad and 
gibbering. 

Save for one spot. 

For a long time there had been no sound at all from the 
government buildings. 

At Bolivar Heights, the commandcered train from Charles- 
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town ground to a halt. The Jefferson Guards deboarded to 
march through underbrush and in the pelting rain more than 
a mile to the Potomac. There they found boats for ferrying, did 
the same at the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, and not long after 
midday appeared at the Maryland end of the bridge. 

Captain Rowan, a Mexican war veteran, ordered an im- 
mediate charge. Oliver Brown, William Thompson, and Newby, 
the former slave, guarding the bridge, were driven toward the 
enclosure where Brown and the others stood besieged. The 
two white men made it. 

Newby did not. Continuing the irony expressed in Shep- 
herd’s death, it was a Negro who first gave up his life in the 
Brown cause. From a second-floor window on High Street, 
Richard B. Washington, a noted hunter and kinsman of the 
captive Lewis, drew careful aim. He had a rifle but no bullets; 
his missile was a spike, nearly six inches long, which he had 
forced into the barrel, His shot caught Newby in the throat, 
tearing it with all of the finality, but none of the neatness, of a 
razor’s slash. Newby pitched head foremost into the gutter and 
was dead before his body came to rest. 

The brave drunks rushed upon the corpse, cutting off the ears 
and prodding it with sticks. The sober men, sensible enough 
to remain under cover, sickened at the sight. 

(Poor Newby! Son of a Scotsman and a slave woman, freed 
when he reached manhood, hopeful only that he could some- 
how rescue his wife and seven children. In August the wife 
had written, “. .. buy me and the baby, Dangerfield . . . he is 
just beginning to crawl. ... Come this fall without fail, money 
or no money. ... I want to see you so much, that is the bright 
hope I have before me. . . . If you don’t buy me someone else 
WUE ates p 

(And they sold her and the children south, when they learned 
of the heinous business in which Dangerfield had engaged.) 

With the capture of the bridge—the final snap of the steel trap 
into which Brown had led his followers—the Jefferson Guard 
and the citizen company which had entered the Ferry from 
the Bolivar end lost their initiative. They milled about, with 
little discipline, and many of them got drunk. From a formal 
military standpoint, the engagement had reached another stale- 
mate. 

But firing continued, and there were more casualties. 

Realizing his predicament, Brown still thought to make terms, 
He called a lame boy to his side from the group of hostages, a 
lad named Reason Cross, and instructed him to go with William 
Thompson under a flag of truce and ask a halt in the firing. 
The two had not progressed more than a few feet from the 
enginchouse when a band of militiamen surrounded them, 
liberating Cross and taking Thompson to Captain Rowan’s 
headquarters in the Wager House. 


rown, muttering against the violation of a flag of truce, 

organized a second mission. This consisted of his son Wat- 
son, Aaron Stevens, and A, M. Kitzmiller, acting superintendent 
of the works. The white flag Kitzmiller carried meant as little 
as that given Cross. From a window of the Galt House, George 
Chambers, who ran a liquor store, shot Stevens twice. Someone 
else sent a mortal bullet into the body of Watson Brown. 
Kitzmiller, zigzagging like a deranged bug, reached the safety 
of the railroad station. 

Watson managed to drag himself back into the arsenal 
grounds, where he was to suffer almost unendurably until early 
‘Tuesday and then die. 

There was compensation for the savagery of some of the 
Virginians, notably those who had mutilated Newby’s body, in 
this brief intercharge. Reason Cross, although free, had prom- 
ised Brown to return and he did so. Joseph Brua, another 
hostage, asked permission to go to the aid of Stevens and Wat- 
son; he helped the former into the Wager House parlor and 
returned to give Watson a hand as he neared the gate—and 
then returned to take his place among the hostages! He said 
simply, to those who urged him to remain at liberty, “I have 
given my parole of honor,” and he held to it beyond its spirit, 
frequently exposing himself to plead with the townsmen not to 
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fire indiscriminately lest some of their own people be wounded. 

Billy Leeman had been a wild boy “who smoked and drank a 
great deal.” He was only 20 but he was a veteran of three years 
under Brown in Kansas. 

It had been stimulating to fight from cover, But now, having 
seen some of his fellows shot down and correctly interpreting 
the silences into which Brown fell, he became a frightened boy. 
His fear had been growing since he had looked into the faces 
of the “big” hostages—Washington, Allstadt, Byrne. They wore 
an indefinable expression that somehow still stood for right 
and a confidence in ultimate victory. 

He resolved to escape and acted before his resolution was well- 
formed. 

He burst from the upper end of the arsenal yard, raced to the 
Potomac bank, and plunged in, The pursuit howled behind him. 
He swam desperately, burdened by his heavy clothing and 
harassed by the strong currents. His strength gave out midway 
across the river and he drew himself up on one of the jutting 
shoals to rest. He heard splashing over the sound of his own 
breathing and turned. 

One G. A. Schoppert, a pistol held high, was close to the islet 
and approaching steadily, sometimes wading and sometimes 
swimming. Witnesses said young Billy cried, “I surrender,” but 
Schoppert insisted forty years later, in an affidavit, that Leeman 
had a pistol and a knife and tried to use them. 

Whatever the story, the pursuer approached until he was at 
point-blank range of the crouching terrified boy. He leveled 
his heavy revolver and fired once. The slug tore away half of 
young Billy’s face. ‘ 

‘Two others, seizing this diversion, also chose this moment for 
escape. Hazlett and Anderson, who had been cut off in the 
upper part of the arsenal grounds, quit their posts and man- 
aged to cross the river. Long afterward, safe in Canada, Ander- 
son wrote a book about his adventures, a book filled with point- 
less inaccuracies. 


11% 2 p.m., the town was truly roaring. Bravery was all over 
the place, except where it belonged—in a [frontal assault on 
the watch and engine houses. ‘The courage, some borrowed 
from the sight of armed militiamen in the streets but more 
from the bottle, had no direction whatsoever. Colonels Gibson 
and Baylor, rival officers of the Charlestown home guard, 
squabbled over their authority. When Baylor insisted he was 
senior, Gibson said ironically, “That's fine, Colonel. Now you 
just go on over there and capture that old devil all by yourself!” 
Shortly after 2 o'clock, George W. Turner, West Pointer, 
farmer, slaveowner, rode into town. He had brought a shotgun, 
having heard belatedly there was trouble. He rode boldly along 
High Street but had not quite reached the Shenandoah Street 
intersection when one of the besieged raiders drew a bead on 
him. He was hit in the throat and died almost instantly. 

The citizens stayed close to the building fronts then. They 
fired haphazardly at the enginehouse, striking nothing but 
brick and the sodden earth. Every man waited for some other 
to do something; a hell-for-leather railroader named E. G. 
Alburtis came along to provide the action. 

Alburtis got word of the attack while at work fifteen miles 
to the west in the B. & O.’s Martinsburg shops, in a message 
relayed roundabout through Wheeling. He yelled for the men 
and they dropped their tools to come arunning—machinists, 
car checkers, enginemen, conductors, brakemen. ‘They listened 
for only a moment and broke for home, snatching up their guns 
and rushing back to where Alburtis had assembled a locomotive 
and a coach, 

The Alburtis company left its special train in the Ferry just 
west of where the Baltimore express had lain so long and 
charged down the railroad tracks, ignoring the warnings of the 
townsmen to be careful and howling an early version of the 
rebel yell. 

Cutting across the armory yard, the Alburtis company forced 
Brown and his surviving men-at-arms, together with about a 
dozen of the most important hostages, into the enginechouse, 
already crowded with fire-fighting apparatus. Two of Alburtis’ 
men were seriously wounded, six more nicked. 

The railroad men broke down the watchhouse door and 
liberated some thirty prisoners. They paused to care for their 
wounded and Alburtis turned to seek support from the Charles- 
town militia. He got no response. He then brought up a small 
cannon his warriors had hastily loaded aboard the train in 
Martinsburg and was about to fire it at one of the three sheet- 


iron doors in the enginehouse when someone called from the 
Wager House, “Don’t do that—you'll hurt our people inside 
there.” . 

Now came another lull. From the Shenandoah’s far shore a 
rifle sounded, and the few men in the vicinity of the Hall Rifle 
Works, where Kagi and his two companions were penned, 
replied to it. This, it later developed, was a futile gesture by 
John Cook, who had crept back through the woods and thought 
by pretending to be a large force across the Shenandoah he 
could effect a rescue of the Brown party. 

There entered upon this disordered stage the one player who 
had known his lines from the beginning—the irrepressible Dr. 
Starry, who had been general and spy and Paul Revere for all 
olf the long, long day. 

From time to time Starry had tried to get someone to do 
something about the men at the Rifle Works. He knew there 
were only two or three of them; he could not, however, seem 
to assure anyone that routing or capturing them would be a 
simple matter. But coincidentally with the assault of the Mar- 
tinsburg company, he was able to recruit perhaps a dozen 
townsmen. 

They approached the Rifle Works, firing as they came. Kagi 
and the two Negroes, Copeland and Leary, retreated, tumbling 
down the bank to the river. The raiders began to swim for a 
flat rock in midriver just as a group of farmers appeared on 
the opposite shore, pinning them between two fires. 

Kagi, who had “stood firm” against his better judgment, was 
the first to die, halfway to the rock. Leary also fell but managed 
to drag himself onto the rock to die. Copeland was untouched 
and he reached a point beside the body of Leary, just as Leeman 
had reached the false security of the islet in the Potomac. The 
deadly minuet in which Leeman and Schoppert had engaged 
so shortly before was repeated; Copeland lay helpless as Jim 
Holt, a resident of the Ferry, waded out toward him. Holt 
raised his pistol and tried to fire it but it was wet and clicked 
harmlessly. He reversed the gun and was about to club his 
quarry when Copeland whispered, “I surrender, sir—please 
don’t hit me!” 

Holt dragged him ashore, without mercy in the dragging. 


THE START 
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IT’S ONLY YOUR IMAGINATION 


The other townsmen gathered around and from their throats 
came the terrible unleashed word, “Lynch!” They had no rope. 
They were knotting their handkerchiefs together when the 
doctor returned, still mounted, to ride into their midst. 

“We'll let the law do that,” Starry said harshly. He grabbed 
Copeland by the collar, as gently as he could, and half dragged 
him to the wall near by. There, with the mare as protection, the 
doctor waited until one of the officials of the town came to 
take away the prisoner. 


rocer Boerley lay dead in a room with his weeping wife. 
Farmer Turner lay dead. Freedman Shepherd lay dead, 
really free at last. 

But old Fontaine Beckham, probably the town’s most re- 
spected citizen, was not dead. He was alive and dreadfully 
upset. He was the stationmaster and these men had stopped 
his beloved trains. He was also the mayor and he ought to be 
doing something to cleanse his streets of this shame come upon 
them. : 

Beckham was a man in his middle sixties. No Negro, slave 
or free, had a firmer friend—he had vouched for Shepherd 
and, on page 142 of Will Book 16 in the courthouse at Charles- 
town, there was an entry giving Freedman Isaac Gilbert's wife 
and three children their liberty. 

He was warned repeatedly to stop exposing himself, but he 
could not stand still. He peeped around corners continually, 
a short fat man with a face that should have been ruddy but 
was now pasty and drawn. 

At about 4 o'clock, he kept to what cover he could find and 
reached the water tower, nearest railroad structure to the 
enginehouse. He peered around one of its supports but could 
see no activity within the enginehouse. George Chambers, 
whose bullets had cut down Stevens, came up behind him, 
noted that he was unarmed, and said, “Fontaine, you'd better 
get back. You'll get hurt, acting this way.” 

The mayor did not reply. He continued to peep. In the 
enginehouse, where Brown had set one of the slaves to cutting 
loopholes in the bricks, Edwin Coppoc, the Quaker boy, sighted 
along his gun barrel. 
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“For God’s sake, don’t shoot!” one of the captives cried. “He's 
our mayor—they’ll riddle this place and kill all of us!” 

Coppoc continued to sight. “Ill just take six inches off the 
wood and give him a good scare.” 

He fired. He was not the marksman he thought himself. His 
bullet caught the mayor squarely in the middle of the forehead. 
Oliver Brown, standing beside him, aimed at another figure, 
possibly Chambers’, but before he could fire, a bullet from out- 
side struck him, inflicting a mortal wound. 

The killing of the mayor brought forward a wrath more 
terrible than any Harper's Ferry had seen that day. Young 
Harry Hunter, son of the man who would prosecute Brown 
and the others and a: grandnephew of the stationmaster-mayor, 
went raging after vengeance. He burst into the hotel parlor 
where Stevens and ‘Thompson, the truce bearers, were held. He 
and George Chambers dragged the uninjured Thompson into 
the street, after Christine Foulke had pleaded that he not be 
shot there. She was said by some to have been concerned about 
her rugs, already bloodied by Stevens, but this was an unques- 
tionable libel. Not long afterward she went, accompanied only 
by a Negro with a wheelbarrow, to get the body of Beckham. 

“Let the law take its course!” she protested to Hunter. 

“Damn the law!” 

Dragging the hallf-resisting Thompson, the two men came 
upon Pat Higgins in the street. “Get a rope so we can hang 
this bastard,” Hunter ordered. 

“T’ll get you no rope. I’m killin’ nobody.” 

They went on to the bridge, a little crowd following. Thomp- 
son struggled one last time and his words came clearly to the 
onlookers: 

“Kill me if you will! But even though you take my life, eighty 
thousand will rise up to avenge me! The slaves will be freed!" 

“Die, you bastard!” Hunter put his gun to Thompson's head 
and pulled the trigger. The body fell between the ties and onto 
the shoals below. A dozen marksmen on the bank fired at it. 

Hunter and Chambers returned to the hotel, determined to 
lynch Stevens, but when they saw the ghastly wounds in his 
neck and chest they drew back. 

“He'll die by himself. It'll be slower. Let him die,” said 
Hunter. 


he early dusk of autumn came and with it a respite from 

slaughtering. The citizen soldiers went through the motions 
of picketing the enginehouse. The drunks continued to reel 
about, yelling their empty threats and fighting among them- 
selves. Save for Pat Higgins’ wife and Christine Foulke, no 
woman had been seen abroad for hours. 

The living and dying in the enginehouse, raiders and hos- 
tages alike, entered upon the longest night they had ever 
known, or were ever to know. 

The hostages remained well in the rear of the house, pro- 
tected by the pieces of fire apparatus. Some of them were still 
uneasy, in spite of old Brown's meticulous observance of the 
“humanitarian treatment.of prisoners” clause in his Chatham 
constitution; the more timorous thought he might change at 
any moment and murder them where they stood or sat. 

From his post at the door Brown saw an officer he was later 
to identify as Colonel Baylor of Charlestown conferring 
with a citizen. Presently the citizen came forward, carrying a 
handkerchief tied to an umbrella as a flag of truce. He parleyed 
briefly at the door with Brown, identifying himself as Samuel 
Strider and urging an immediate surrender before more blood 
be shed. The old man listened without expression, said, “Wait,” 
and went back into the enginehouse. He returned in a moment 
with a scrap of paper bearing this remarkable message: 


Capt John Brown answers 

In consideration of all my men, whether living or 
dead, or wounded, being soon safely in and delivered 
up to me at this point, with all their arms and ammuni- 
tion, we will then take our prisoners and cross the 
Potomac bridge, a little beyond which we will set 
them at liberty; after which we can negotiate about 
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the government property as may be best. Also we will — 
require the delivery of our horse and harness at the 
hotel. 
Strider shook his head. “They'll never accept this, Captain 
Brown.” 
“Then we will have more fight. I have fought Uncle Sam 
before and won.” 
“But now—” Strider gestured helplessly. “You're hemmed in. 
You've a handful of men and the federal troops are on the way.” 


he door closed and Strider, his shoulders bent with the 
weight of a pity he could not suppress, returned to report. 

The next emissary was Thomas Sinn, captain of one of the 
Frederick companies which had just arrived. He, too, was a 
personality—at Brown’s trial he testified both for prosecution 
and defense, returning to make his latter appearance “so that 
Northern men may know that we of the South are willing to 
appear as witnesses on behalf of one whose principles we abhor.” 

He was quite a man. He carried no flag but walked boldly 
to the enginehouse door, his arms swinging freely at his sides, 
to show he was unarmed. He entered the house, standing just 
within the door and looking curiously about him. The two 
dying Brown sons lay groaning on the floor and the prisoners 
formed a huddle against the back wall; the slaves, miserable 
and confused, held their pikes as though they were trying to 
wish them into invisibility. 

They talked, Brown and Sinn, to no more purpose than had 
the previous ambassador. At one point Brown complained, 
“You shot my men down like dogs, when they were under a 
truce flag.” 

“If you take up arms as you have, sir,” said Sinn bravely, “you 
may expect decent people to shoot you down like a dog.” 

“Tam entitled to terms,” Brown insisted. “I had the town at 
my mercy. I could have burned it and massacred the inhabi- 
tants.” : 

“There are no terms, Captain Brown—none but surrender 
and military protection until you and your men are properly 
tried.” 

“Very well, sir.” Brown looked at his sons, at his grim fol- 
lowers, the boys and young men with the high look of death 
bright upon their faces. “We will die just here, then.” 

“You assume a great responsibility.” 

“IT have weighed it. I shall not shrink from it.” 

Sinn turned to leave and paused again at the door. He 
glanced at Watson Brown. “I'll try and send a doctor.” 

“You are very kind, Captain. Thank you.” 

Sinn walked to the Wager House in search of a doctor. 

Two or three drunken hoodlums were taunting the sup- 
posedly dying Stevens, ying to cow him by pointing their 
pistols at his head. Sinn drove them from the room with angrily 
blurted curses. As the last of them hesitated sullenly at the door, 
Sinn shouted, “Get_the hell out! If this man were on his feet 
and had a gun, you'd all have left by the window!” 

He had heard of Dr. Starry’s work and went looking for him, 
but for once the ubiquitous doctor was not to be found. Sinn 
continued his search until he found a Frederick man, Dr. 
William Tyler, having a quiet drink at one end of the Galt bar. 
The doctor listened, nodded, and picked up his bag. The two 
went together to the enginehouse, where Sinn waited outside 
for the examination to be made. 

Tyler leaned over Watson. Brown's son whispered, “Please, 
doctor .. . I’ve asked them to kill me... the pain, I can’t stand 
the pain!” : 

The doctor gave him a sedative, looked at his wounds, glanced 
upward at the watching father. “Your son?” Brown nodded. 

The doctor paused at the door. “I will come back at daylight 
and do what I can. But—” 

“IT know,” said Brown unemotionally. “Thank you for your 
kindness.” 

Sinn and Tyler walked slowly back to the hotel. 

They tried to rest in the enginehouse. There was no light. 
Outside they could hear the drunken whoopings. Now and 
then the men spoke together in the dark. 

The groans of Watson and Oliver Brown came occasionally. 
At the door Stewart Taylor lay dead, the Canadian spiritualist 
who had said he would die. Only six of the raiders were un- 
wounded—Brown, Edwin Coppoc, Dauphin, Thompson, Jere- 
miah Anderson, and Emperor Green. 

From time to time Brown would ask, “Men, are you awake?” 


“Father,” from Watson, “please . .. put me out of this 
misery.” (It was Watson who had said bitterly at the Kennedy 
farm, “The trouble with you, Father, is that you want your boys 
to be as brave as you are and still afraid of you.”) 

“No, my son; have patience. I think you will get well. If you 
die, you will have died in a glorious cause, fighting for liberty.” 

“Let me die!” This from young Oliver. “Oh, God, let me die 
now!” 

“Be quiet,” said his father. “If you must die, die like a man.” 

In the stillest part of the early morning Brown called, 
“Oliver.” There was no reply; no breathing could be heard 
where Oliver lay. 

“I guess he is dead,” said the old man, and none who heard 
could detect the slightest note of feeling in his voice. 


t midnight the train from the east pulled in, carrying the 
4 Marine and Colonel Lee, who had caught up from the de- 
tachment at Sandy Hook. The colonel stepped from the train, 
took one look at the unseemly conduct of the citizenry, and said 
curtly to Jeb Stuart, “Close the saloons—now.” 

The Marines formed ranks, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Green. His senior, Major Russell, a paymaster, had to 
serve’ under the lieutenant because of regulations; he did so 
cheerfully, participating in the enginehouse assault armed with 
nothing more formidable than a rattan cane. 

Lee and Stuart made a swift inspection of the Ferry. They 
satisfied themselves that the bridge was firmly held and that 
escape over the Charlestown road would be impossible. They 
were back shortly alter 1 a.m. and Lee conferred with Baylor. 

“We can attack immediately,” said the colonel. 

“They still have about a dozen of our people in there.” 

“Well,” Lee considered, “I'll wait until dawn. No later.” 

The time went quickly. The town quieted, with the liquor 
supply cut off. The regulars, doing a job they knew, conducted 
themselves as proper professionals: they stacked their arms and 
sat or lay in sheltered places, well knowing that in a fight what- 
ever rest you could get beforehand might prove to be the 
difference between living and dying. 

When dawn streaked the sky, there were several thousand 
people gathered at a sale distance to watch. 

“Colonel Lee communicated to me his determination to 
demand a surrender of the whole party,” Stuart wrote later. 
“In case of refusal—which he expected—he would have ready a 
few picked men to take the place at once with the bayonet. 

“I, too, had_a part to perform which prevented me in a 
measure from participating in the very brief onset made so 
gallantly by Lieutenant Green and Major Russell, well backed 
by their men. I was dupted by Colonel Lee to read to their 
leader a demand to surrender immediately, and I was instructed 
to leave the door immediately after his refusal and wave my cap. 
[It was plumed—he was “Beauty” Stuart even then.] 

“At the signal, the storming party was to advance, batter 
open the door, and capture the insurgents at the point of the 
bayonet. 

“Brown opened the door about four inches and placed his 
body against the crack, a cocked carbine in his hand; hence 
his remark after his capture that he could have wiped me out 
like a mosquito. The parley was a long one. The only condition 
on which he would surrender was that he and his party be 
permitted to escape. 

“So soon as I could tear myself away from the importunities 
of the hostages, I left the door and waved my cap, and Lee’s 
plan was carried out.” 

But there had been an incident at the door. Stuart recognized 
Brown as soon as he saw him. “Aren't you Osawatomie Brown?” 

“I am.” 

“I had you once, in Kansas, in '56.” 

Brown permitted himself his frosty smile. “You did, sir; but 
you could not hold me.” 

Lee, in civilian clothes because he had not spared time to 
stop for a uniform, watched from an eminence. Edwin Coppoc, 
he who had slain Beckham, drew a bead on him but one of 
the hostages threw up the gun barrel, saying, “That’s Colonel 
Lee of the United States Army—shoot him and they'll kill all 
of us.” 

The colonel was outwardly calm; inwardly he seethed. He 
had offered the honor of the attack to the home guard. Both 
Colonel Shriver, of the Maryland forces, and Colonel Baylor 
declined. 


“These men have wives and families,” they said, not realizing 
the depth of their insult. “They shouldn’t be exposed to such 
risks. You are being paid for this kind of work—let your mer- 
cenaries do it.” 

Lee is not known to have given a direct answer. But his 
indirect retort was sufficiently cutting. He sent for Lieu- 
tenant Green, gave his orders, took and returned a salute and 
swept the local men with a glance that said clearly, “You see? 
A mercenary, perhaps, but a brave one.” 

Three of the Marines took sledge hammers and began to 
batter at the center of the enginehouse’s three doors. But it was 
too well made, of iron, and it was held within by a stout rope, 
which gave it too much elasticity for the hammers to have 
effect. Other Marines went off and elsewhere in the arsenal 
found a heavy ladder; this, as a battering ram, smashed through 
the door on the second charge. 

Lieutenant Green was the first man through the opening. 
Colonel Washington, just inside, pointed to a man kneeling and 
trying to cock a carbine. “That’s Osawatomie there.” 

The Marine lieutenant [ell savagely on the old man. He beat 
upon his head and arms with the sword, which was too light 
to be lethal; it buckled on the second or third blow. 

A Marine died in the doorway. The others rushed in. One 
bayoneted Jeremiah Anderson as he cried, “I surrender!"— 
striking him with such force that he pinned him against a 
wooden section of wall, as a butterfly is mounted in a collector's 
book. Anderson hung for a moment, gurgling in his throat; 
then his body revolved, slowly and horribly, until it hung 
head downward. 

Near by, Dauphin Thompson also died, his cries of surrender 
unheeded. 

The prisoners taken alive—Brown, Coppoc, Emperor Green— 
were hustled out. 

Colonel Washington looked about him, drew on a pair of 
kid gloves and sauntered outdoors. A friend rushed up to con- 
gratulate him. “Will you come to the Wager House and have 
a little something?” 

“IT will, thank you. It has been a trying night.” 

In the enginehouse there was the whispered requiem of 
Anderson's blood, dripping to the floor from where he hung.... 


aad law provided that trial for treason could take place 
within ten days of arrest. The moment was fortuitous for 
speed: the grand jury and the circuit court were both in session 
in Charlestown. 

Old Brown lay on a litter beside Stevens in the paymaster’s 
office, so begrimed and bloody about the head that Andrew 
Hunter, who would prosecute, did not at once recognize the 
old prospector named Isaac Smith he had seen occasionally. 

Those who crowded into the room—Hunter, Representative 
Vallandigham of Ohio, Senator Mason of Virginia, Lee, Stuart, 
and a trio of New York reporters—did not even try to conceal 
their admiration for “the wounded old hawk, with his talons 
ready to fight again.” 

He lay defeated, and yet, in one of the strangest interviews 
ever recorded, it was he, the vanquished, who dominated and 
made defensive the conquerors who had brought him down. 

The reporters took it down in shorthand, just as it was spoken. 

Senator Mason carried the burden of the questioning 

“How do you justify your actions?” 

“I think, my friend, that you are guilty of a great wrong 
against God and mankind. I say that without wishing to be 
oftensive. It would be perfectly right for anyone to interfere 
with you, so far as to free those you wilfully and wickedly 
hold in bondage. I do not say this insultingly.” 

“IT understand that. . . . Did you expect to hold possession 
here?” 

“Well, probably I had a quite different idea. I do not know 
that I ought to reveal my plans. I am here a prisoner and 
wounded, because I foolishly allowed myself to be so. You over- 
rate your strength when you suppose I would have been taken 
if I had not allowed it. I was too tardy alter commencing the 
open attack in delaying my movements through Monday night. 
It was all occasioned by my desire to spare the feelings of my 
prisoners and their families and of the community at large.” 

The questioning went on into the recruitment olf his raiders 
and their arming. For a time, Brown lay quietly looking at his 
enemies. Then, raising himself on his elbow, he addressed the 

ress: 

“I will remark to these reporting gentlemen that I claim to 
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be here in carrying out a measure I believe to be perfectly 
justifiable, and not to act the part of an incendiary or a ruffian. 
I wish to say further that you had better, all you people of the 
South, prepare yourselves for a settlement of this question. It 
must come up for settlement sooner than you are prepared for 
it, and the sooner you commence that preparation the better 
for you. You may dispose of me very easily; I am nearly dis- 
posed of now; but this question is still to be settled—the Negro 
question, I mean. The end is not yet.” 

“Sir,” said a man from Harper’s Ferry who had crowded into 
the room, “I think you are fanatical.” 

“And I think you are fanatical! Whom the gods would destroy 
they first make mad!” 

They let him rest finally, alone with his thoughts of disaster. 

His venture had already cost fifteen lives—Boerley, Beckham, 
Shepherd, and Turner, of the town; one Marine; Newby, Jerry 
Anderson, the Thompson brothers, Oliver and Watson Brown, 
Leeman, Kagi, Leary, and Taylor, of the raiders. Six others than 
Brown would be executed in a few weeks: Green, Stevens, Cook, 
Hazlett, Edwin Coppoc, and Copeland, Five escaped: Tidd, 
Owen Brown, Osborn Anderson, Meriam, and Barclay Coppoc. 

At that, the price was cheap. The vacillating North was uni- 
fied, and the determination to exterminate slavery stiffened. 

It would continue to stiffen as the old man kept a stream of 
letters and statements pouring from his cell, all couched in 
his religiously eloquent prose. 

The military swiftly cleaned up the loose ends in the Ferry 
and Maryland. The arms—Sharp’s rifles, pistols, and pikes— 
were seized at the schoolhouse and the Kennedy farmhouse. For 
a time the pikes were given to all comers, in quantity; so many 
of them were distributed that the pitchmen of the period be- 
came.alert, requiring President Garrett to forbid sale of bogus 
“John Brown Pikes” on the B. & O. trains. 

The documents that were found crystallized the case against 
the insurrectionists. There were more than 200 letters, many of 
them to or from influential New England supporters. Old 
Brown had prepared a complete set of maps for the extension 
of his.opening engagement: they showed escape routes, hide- 
outs, and strategical defense points in mountainous Virginia, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Georgia, the Carolinas, and in Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Florida. In neat script, the margin of each bore 
the 1850 census figures for blacks and whites. 

The six weeks between surrender and execution, from Vir- 
ginia’s standpoint, formed an anticlimax. The old terrorist, so 
weak from his wounds he had to be carried into the courtroom 
in Charlestown on a litter, played the highest scenes of his 
career and played them magnificently. He was indomitable and 
dominating. 

But of the rest of the cast, the citizens of Harper's Ferry and 
Charlestown, it can only be said they gave a hick performance. 
Colonel Lee tried to organize the militia and became so dis- 
gusted with the local whittlers that he gave up in disgust to 
return to Washington, “Virginia wants to form companies for 
its protection,” he remarked ruefully, “but it has not very 
tractable material. All hands want to be captains.” 

There was panic, ill-concealed. Slaveholders sold hundreds 
of men and women south, the most dreaded fate a slave could 
contemplate. Governor Wise heard rumors of a rescue army 
on its way to storm the Charlestown jail and liberate Brown, 
and reacted like a spinster hearing noises in a house at night. 
(There were such plans, actually, the wildest of which was 
Boston-born: to charter a seagoing tug faster than anything in 
the Virginia waters, kidnap Wise, and hold him as a hostage 
for exchange with Brown.) 

There was a mysterious outbreak of barn and haystack fires 
in the countryside around the county seat and they were as- 
sumed to be signals. Charlestown’s mayor, Thomas Green, ban- 
ished all strangers on pain of instant imprisonment. Four Con- 
gressmen, junketing to the Ferry to make what political capital 
they could, too freely expressed sympathy for Brown and spent 
a night in the calaboose. 

But whatever any man might think of John Brown, he was 
guilty before the law. His defense was no defense at all, but 
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rather the utilization of a forum to gain a victory infinitely 
greater than any he might have won had his raid been successful. 

He spoke twice in the courtroom in such a manner as to haye 
his words remembered forever, once at the opening of the trial 
and again at its close. Asked if he had counsel, he raised himsel! 
as well as he could on his cot and spoke, not to a dingy, smelly, 
country courtroom but to free men everywhere: 

“Virginians, I did not ask for quarter at the time I was taken. 
I did not ask to have my life spared. The Goyernor tended me 
his assurances I should have a fair trial. But under no circum- 
stances will I be able to have a fair trial. If you seek my blood, 
you can have it at any moment, without the mockery of a trial. 
...I have now little further to ask, other than that I may not 
be foolishly insulted only as cowardly barbarians insult those 
who fall into their power.” 

And when he had been convicted and told he must hang he 
said, “I have, may it please the court, a few words to say. 

“I deny everything but what I have all along admitted: of a 
design on my part to free slaves... . 

“L say I am yet too young to understand that God is any 
respecter of persons. I believe that to interfere as I have done, 
as I have freely admitted I have always done, in behalf of His 
despised poor, I did no wrong but right. Now, if it is deemed 
necessary that I should forfeit my life for the furtherance of 
the ends of justice, and mingle my blood with the blood of 
my children and the blood of millions in this slave country 
whose rights are disregarded by wicked, cruel and unjust enact- 
ment, I say let it be... . 

“Now I have done.” 


ecember 2 was a fair day. Brown was taken the three blocks 

to the scene of execution, sitting on his coffin in a farm 

wagon. He wore old black pantaloons and carpet slippers. There 

were 3,000 soldiers in Charlestown, lining the streets, keeping 

spectators at a great distance from the yard in which the gibbet 
had been erected. 

The old man chatted easily with John Avis, his jailer, remark- 
ing that he had willed him a pistol. “I had no idea,” he said 
once, “that Governor Wise considered my execution so im- 
portant.” And again: “This ¢y a beautiful country! I never had 
the pleasure of seeing it before.” 

The rope, was already around his neck, concealed by his 
frock coat. He mounted the platform steadily, Then, for twelve 
almost unendurable minutes, the inept soldiery marched and 
maneuvered; they had been ordered to take set positions and 
knew too little of military methods to reach them. The old rebel 
stood quietly; when asked if he had anything to say, he replied 
simply, “No; but please be quick.” 

Near the gibbet stood Professor Thomas J. Jackson, of the 
Virginia Military Academy, a company of his cadets drawn up 
behind him, smart in red and gray. The professor wrote a letter 
to his wife immediately after the hanging: 

“IT was much impressed with the thought that before me stood 
a man in the full vigor of health who must, in a few moments, 
enter eternity. I sent up a petition that he might be saved. 
Awlul was the thought that in a few minutes he might receive 
the sentence, ‘Depart, ye wicked; into everlasting fire!’ ” 

Stonewall Jackson must haye paused there to think, be- 
cause he added skeptically: 

“T hope that he was prepared to die, but I am doubtful.” 

They swung old John Brown off at 11 o’clock and allowed 
the body to hang for thirty-five minutes. 

There was barely a sound from the thousands watching. 
There was much mercy in the faces. 

In all but one, that is. A young Virginia volunteer watched 
with hard eyes. His full lips, under the drooping mustache 
affected by the younger bloods, were thin and cruel. There was 
in him, in this moment, none of the charm that had ravished 
the young ladies of Charlestown as he read Shakespeare to 
them in the evenings . .. and it is certain he sent up no petition 
that the dying man be saved. 

The young soldier's name was John Wilkes Booth. 

—Laurence Greene 
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Picture a day when the air and sky 
are just right—when you're down- 
right thrilled to be alive. It’s a day 
to take the whole family for an ex- 
hilarating day on the water with 
a Mercury CRUISER! 


Open 'er up and there’s power a- 
plenty for water skiing thrills. Throt- 
tle ‘er down, and you'll troll so 
smoothly the fish won't know there’s 
a boat around! 


For years of family enjoyment, move 
up to a MERCURY CRUISER, the 
outboard that outperforms engines 
of twice its rated horsepower. 


® Reverse Gear and Neutral — cor- 
rectly engineered for outboard use. 


Meets Mercury’s rigid standards 
of performance. 

@ Synchronized Twist-Grip spark 
and throttle control. 

@ ‘“Power-Thrust” lower unit for 
peak power efficiency with heavy 
loads. 

®@ Drop forged aluminum clamp and 
swivel brackets . . . strong as steel. 

® Weight only 73 pounds including 
integral gas tank. 

® Full Jeweled Power —ball and 
roller bearings throughout. 

NO SHEAR PINS — New Flo-Torg 

propeller drive. Cushions normal 

loads, slips on impact. Built to 
bring you back! 


Kiekhaefer Corporation, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
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